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ne ic Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug No. 370 


“If mother could have had 


a rug as easy to clean as this!” 


It’s really wonderful how easy housekeeping is with Gold- 
Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs! Just as old-fashioned woven rugs 
made cleaning a back-breaking task, so these lovely new- 
fashioned, easy-to-clean rugs banish the hardest work that 


the housewife has had to do. 


So Easy to Clean 


Every speck of dust or 
dirt vanishes from a Congo- 
leum Rug in a_ twinkling 
with just a light mopping, 
for its surface is sanitary and 
waterproof—particularly 
ideal qualities for the bed- 
room rug 


Wherever these artistic 
rugs are used in the house, 
they lend a cheerful note of 
color. Their lovely designs, 
great variety of sizes and 
patterns and their extreme 
durability make them suit- 
able for every room. 


Gold Seal 
ONGOLEUM 


RT-RUGS 


Popular sizes—Popular prices 


Best of all, the designs are 
the most artistic that you 
can possibly imagine for 
rugs that cost so little. 
14x3 ft. $.80 6 x9 ft.$9.75 

x3 fr. 160 7x 9D fe. 11.85 

x 44 fr. 2.40 » x10$ fr. 16.60 

x6 fr. 3.20 » x12 fr. 19.00 

Far West and South 
rage 15% higher than those quoted: 

Canada prices average 25% higher 

; 


. 
fll prices subject to chanee without 


Write for our free booklet, 
“Modern Rugs for Modern 
Homes,” showing the many 
patterns in full color. 
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On the kitchen floor is shown Gold-Seal Congoleum 
frt-Rug N 703 


For a Spotless Kitchen Floor 


The kitchen is another room where a Gold- 
Seal Congoleum Art-Rug fulfills every re- 
quirement with its sanitary, easy-to-clean, 
spic-and-span qualities. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum is also made in roll 
form, in a wide range of beautiful patterns, 
suitable for use where you desire to cover the 
entire floor. Comes in widths of two yards 
and three yards — 85c per square yard. 
Pattern Folder free upon request. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago 
San Francisco Cleveland Boston 
Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 











Always look for 
the Gold Seal 


The Gold Seal is 
pasted on every Gold- 
Seal Congoleum Art- 
Rug and on every 
yards of Con- 
goleum in roll form. 
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GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 
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The Name That Is a Signature 


ONG before automotive trans- 

portation had earned its pres- 

ent place, the first Firestone tire 

was built with faith in the future 

of the industry and the place 

rubber tires were destined to 
have in it. 


The tire was built by the man 
who is still the active head of the 
organization and whose name 
was given—not only to the in- 
stitution but to the tire. 


The name Firestone on a tire is a 
pledge of personal responsibility 





for present values and a guaranty 
that Firestone quality will con- 
tinue to function at its best. 


This pledge of most miles per 
dollar is progressive. Your 
money buys much more mileage 
from Firestone now than it did 
ten years ago. 


As a standard of comparison in 
tire values, most miles per dollar 
will always be a “‘live issue’’ be- 
cause it means that your money, 
at any time spent for Firestones, 
will buy the known limit of safe, 
comfortable riding. 


Most Miles per Dollar 





Firestone 
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NEW EPOCH IN GRAIN MARKETING 


Another Forward Step By Grain Growers 


ROBABLY no meeting of greater importance to farmers 
P ever convened than the meeting of authorized delegates 
which assembled in Chi on April 5th to consider the 
report of the Farmers’ Grain Marketing Committee of Seven- 
teen. If any of the delegates had been inclined to under- 
estimate the responsibility resting upon them, the comparisons 
with events which have stood out in American history, made by 
President Howardof the American farm bureau federation who 
presided, must have aroused them to the real import of the 
task upon which they had entered. 

“After days and nights—yes, weeks and months of careful 
thought and study,” said president Howard, ‘‘the Committee 
of Seventeen, assisted by the keenest experts, bring to us this 
new bill of ‘Fundamental Rights,’ for orderly marketing of 
our products. Today, again, we are at Runnymede. Countless 
thousands of farmers stand with upturned faces, buoyed by 
only one hope—that this meeting will evolve their Magna 
Charta.” He also characterized the meeting as a‘‘Boston Tea 
Party, rather than a ‘pink tea’ party.” The origin and make- 
up of the Committee of Seventeen has been described heretofore 
and is well-known to all who are in- 
terested in the marketing of grain. In 


during four sessions of the meeting, covering a day and a half. 
While it is extremely doubtful that the lengthy debate had any 
material effect upon the final action, every delegate felt that 
he had been accorded a fair and impartial hearing and was 
ready to join heartily in the action of the majority when a 
decision was finally reached. 

Those frcm sections in which pooling had not developed to 
any considerable extent urged that many grain growers in 
their sections would not join in the plan if it were compulsory 
for them to pool their wheat in order to do so. The principle 
of pooling was approved by a large majority of those who op- 
posed making it compulsory. They merely felt that it was not 
generally understood and that a certain amount of educational 
work was advisable, if not necessary before it should be made 
compulsory in order to become a part of the marketing plan. 

In addition to the objection just mentioned to making it 
compulsory to pool a certain portion of grain and some other 
rather minor objections, it was urged that there was grave doubt 
as to its legality. Of the committee of six attorneys employed 
by the Committee of Seventeen to prepare the contracts neces- 

sary to carry out their plan, four at- 
torneys maintained that the proposed 





our preceding issue, the plan for co- 
operatively marketing grain, evolved 
by this committee was explained. The 
meeting on April 5th was for the pur- 
pose of taking action upon this plan 
and providing for putting into effect 
such plan as would be adopted. 

As a basis for representation, the 
value of the grain marketed was se- 
lected. According to the method 
chosen, twenty-five states were en- 
titled to representation, and the total 
number of delegates was one hundred 
and seven. Pennsylvania and Ken- 
tucky, each of which were entitled to 
two delegates, failed to send repre- 
sentatives, so that the meeting as or- 
ganized consisted of one hundred and 
three delegates from twenty-five states. 
The fact that the total attendance was 
in the neighborhood of five hundred 
and that farmers who were not dele- 

tes came from all parts of the United 
States, gives a slight indication of the 
intense interest in this convention. 
From the moment that President 
Howard called the meeting to order, 
the very atmosphere in the convention 
room seemed surcharged with the im- 
portance of the outcome of this meet- 


to be done. 


every one. 


“Though much has been accom- 
plished, there remains much more 
This report is but an 
arch, through which we see the 
ever-widening margins of en- 
deavors, achievements and pro- 
gress. To reach these horizons 
challenges the loyalty and cooper- 
ation of every farmer in America— 
Only by sincerity of 
purpose and aggressive organiza- 
tion is the job to be put over. 


“With full realization of the re- 
sponsibilities of our citizenship— 
in full consciousness of our just 
rights and privileges, let us go 
forward.” —J. R. Howard. 


plan of pooling would likely be held 
illegal by the courts and the other two 
were of the opinion that its legal 
difficulties were not serious. 

In spite of the difference of opinion, 
which at times seemed to almost 
threaten the success of the entire move- 
ment, it became evident that all the 
delegates were much more interested 
in getting together than they were in 
winning a single point. When the vote 
was finally taken and the result showed 
less than two-fifths of the delegates in 
favor of the amendment making pool- 
ing requisite to membership, those who 
had put up a strenuous fight in favor 
of it for nearly two days, hastened to 
assure the convention that they would 
do all in their power to make the plan 
as adopted a success. 

It is not ible in a brief article 
to go into details regarding the con- 
stitution and by-laws adopted for the 
“United States Grain Growers, Inc.,” 
which is the official name of the new 
farmers’ grain marketing organization. 
Neither is it possible to give the - 
visions of the contracts which members 
will be required to sign. An organiza- 
tion has been effected, however, which 





ing. Never did a more representative 

and a more earnest body of men under- 

take to solve some of the most vital problems affecting their 
business than was this conference of representatives of grain 
growers. Determination was evident in their countenances and 
in their remarks, and tho the debate waxed hot at times, re- 
markably good spirit prevailed thruout. 

The conference wasted little time in getting down to the real 
business before it, which was the consideration of the report, or 
plan for grain marketing proposed by the Committee of Seven- 
teen. Upon only one point in this plan was there decided dif- 
ference of opinion among the delegates, but upon this point the 
difference seemed sufficient at times to threaten a break. 

The question of ling proved the bone of contention. In 
the plan proposed by the committee it was entirely optional 
with the individual farmer member whether he would sell his 
grain to his local cooperative elevator, consign it to the national 
sales agency thru the local elevator, or pool it with his neigh- 
bors’ grain. It was the thought of the committee that with such 
an arrangement practically every grain grower could market 
his grain thru the facilities Bese Et by the new plan, and with- 
out materially changing his present practice. It was also their 
thought that a much larger percentage of farmers would adopt 
the new plan of marketing if they could do so without radically 
changing the method they had been following. Furthermore 
by leaving it with the growers to choose the method they woul 
follow, the different methods would be given a test and the 
fittest or most satisfactory and most profitable would survive. 

During the last few months, the ruinous prices for grain have 
caused some of those living in section where farmers depend 
upon the receipts for grain for their principal income to at- 
tempt to remedy their bad situation. In this attempt they have 
turned to the method of pooling. Delegates from those sections 
strongly favored that method and insisted that the plan pro- 
posed by the Committee of Seventeen should be so changed as 
to require every member to pool at least one-third of his wheat, 
instead of leaving it entirely optional as to the method whereby 
the individual member should dispose of his grain. Seldom 
is a question debated more earnestly than was this question 


is charged with the responsibility of 
putting into operation the national co- 
operative grain marketing plan. The controlling body in the 
organization is a board of directors composed of twenty-one 
members. When the plan is in complete operation, the members 
of this board will be elected by the individual members, thru 
a series of district elections. Their term of office will be two 
years and half of the members will be elected each year. The 
delegates at the conference selected a temporary board which 
will serve for one year, during which time a membership will 
be built up and make possible the selection of a board of di- 
rectors as provided in the constitution and by-laws of the 


organization. ‘ 

Ya coder to equitably distribute the membership of the 
temporary board of directors, the grain-producing states were 
grouped in twelve districts. Following are the states comprising 
the several districts and the members chosen to represent them: 

District No. 1, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California. 
Geo. C. Jewett—Washington, Victor Smith—Oregon. 

District No. 2, Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, J. M. Anderson, Minnesota; Usher L. Burdick, North 
Dakota; W. F. Schilling, Minnesota. 

District No. 3, South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado—C. H. 
Gustafson, Nebraska; John T. Belk, South Dakota; J. D. 
Pancake, Colorado. , 

District No. 4, lowa—A. L. Middleton, Frank Myers. 

District No. 5, Kansas—R. C. Obrecht, H. W. Avery. 

District No. 6, Missouri—P. E. Donnell. 

District No. 7, Oklahoma—C. H. Hyde. 

District No. 8, Texas—Henry W. Coit. 

District No. 9, Illinois—Fred A. Mudge, Wm. G. Eckhardt, 
R. N. Clarke. i 

District No. 10, Ohio—H. W. Robinson. 

District No. 11, Indiana—James K. Mason. seal 

District No. 12, Michigan, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia— 
James Nicol, Michigan. : ; 

Upon the men selected for this board of directors has been im- 
posed one of the greatest responsibilities ever entrusted to a 
similar number of men. The task of (Continued on page 42 
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EDITORIAL 


BUSINESS MARKETING 

FARMER has not really made a business deal when he 

hauls his grain or stock to the local elevator or stockyards 
and disposes of it to local buyers at prevalent local prices. 
His ten-year-old son could drive the team and deliver the farm 
products and carry the check home, if that constituted business 
marketing. In that case, the farmer is only a producer, with 
no voice in the selling game. 

The local buyer is not much more of a business man in the 
deal than the farmer. He pays a fixed price below the big market 
centers he sells to. He has nothing to say about prices either. 
And you seldom find a grain dealer or stock buyer who is a 
rich man, even locally. 

The farmers are getting to understand that in order to 
be able to sell at a profit they must have a hand in the market- 
ing. The farm bureaus are studying not only how to pool the 
products of the farms so as to bargain in wholesale with the 
big buyers, but they are studying transportation and finance 
so they can be assured of cars when they need them, and of 
money when it is necessary to hold non-perishable products in 
order that the market may not be glutted. 

The farm bureau leaders realize that there is no possibility of 
eliminating all middlemen. They are only attempting to do 
away with useless speculation which gives no benefit to pro- 
ducers and enhances the cost to consumers. It may come to a 
complete domination of the whole business lying between pro- 
duction and consumption, but at present they are content to 
organize the producers so as to deal collectively direct with 
manufacturers or large buyers by the shortest route possible. 
This necessitates a clearing house for each distinct product 
such as wool, grain, potatoes, etc. The most benefit will seem- 
ingly come to the consumers, yet when speculation is eliminat- 
ed, and farm products are more evenly distributed thruout the 
year, the producers will be the gainers also. 

We urge the farmers to be patient until these marketing 
problems can be worked out. Stick together. Don’t knock. 
Boost! It takes’ time to change a great marketing system or 
correct its faults. 


INTEMPERATE TESTIMONY 

T is one thing to talk in generalities before a bunch of neigh- 
bors. It is quite another matter to prove those statements 
before a committee that is endeavoring to frame a bill to cor- 
rect certain evils. An investigating committee is after facts. 
It does not add to anybody’s respect for agriculture, or bring 
forth any pity for the ‘“down trodden farmer” to have some hot- 
headed, loose talking, poorly informed witness make such state- 
ments as can sometimes be found in the printed testimony. 
The following quotation is from the printed report of a hearing 

before a congressional committee: 
“These silk-hatted, frock-coated parasites have grown so 
powerful that they are able to hire the shrewdest and most able 
members of the Ananias Club in the country to persuade people, 
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COMMENT 


and especially legislators, that black is white—that speculation 
is not only honorable but essential to the country’s business— 
indeed that without it we would all go to the bow-wows.”’ 

Ananias means liar. He does not qualify, but insinuates that 
all lawyers are liars—members of the Ananias Club. Clifford 
Thorne is an able lawyer. Charles J. Hughes, now secretary of 
state, is another. Wm. H. Taft, ex-president, is another. 
Woodrow Wilson leaves the presidency to practice law. Un- 
limited number of notable lawyers might be named who would 
not be called members of the Ananias (liars) club by anybody, 
not even the witness quoted, if he thought twice. He goes on 
to say: “Their (the lawyer’s) success has been remarkable, not 
surprisingly so, in view of the number of fools in the world who 
labor faithfully and endure hardships in order that parasites 
may live in luxury and ease.” 

In other words, every farmer is a “fool.” This witness told 
the committee that the farmer is a fool because he produces. 
His whole testimony is along this strain, lacking clearcut state- 
ments of fact, and dealing in abusive phrases that hurt the cause 
he was trying to defend. 

The convincing witness is the man who knows what he is 
talking about, and only talks on the things he knows. Abusive 
talk without facts weakens the case. The man whose own hands 
are clean, whose own dealings are above reproach, can afford to 
be temperate in his remarks and dignified in his presentation 
of opinions intended to help solve evils that may need legisla- 


tion. 





CROP ESTIMATES 
NE who makes a study of crop estimates, whether these be 
by government agencies or by private means, wonders 
whether a better system of estimates can ever be devised. The 
American Farm Bureau Federation, or the new grain marketing 
corporation, will attempt to get more accurate crop information. 
If possible it should be done for the following reasons 

Inaccurate estimates influence prices and either the producers 
or the consumers are losers, or both. These influences affect 
national and international trade. These influences affect price3. 
For instance, last year the Canadian government estimate of 
the wheat crop of western Canada was 264,000,000 bushels out 
of a total of 293,000,000. One of the big grain firms of Winnipeg 
later estimated the western provinces crop at 216,000,000 
bushels and the secretary of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ 
Association confirmed this estimate. If correct the government 
report is 48,000,000 bushels too high. Every grain man knows 
that 48,000,000 bushels is sufficient to influence prices on grain 
exchanges. 

The United States department of agriculture had estimated 
our own wheat crop at 750,640,000 bushels last September. It 
estimated the harvested winter wheat acreage at 34,163,000 
acres. In December the revised estimate was 37,993,000 acres 
of winter wheat harvested, and the total wheat crop at 787,- 
128,000 bushels. A difference of 3,830,000 acres of winter wheat 
harvested naturally would affect prices on exchange, and like- 
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wise a difference of 36,488,000 bushels of total crop would de- 
press prices when announced. 

Before the government’s corrected estimate of total crop, 
Goodwin of Clement, Curtin & Co., estimated the exportable 
surplus at 225,000,000 bushels. Evidently the early government 
estimate had thrown Goodwin's estimate away off, and that no 
doubt affected prices. After the government’s correeted esti- 
mates in December, the Chicago Trade Bulletin calculated the 
exportable surplus at 302,000,000. Here’s a difference of 77,- 
000,000 bushels of exportable surplus to affect the market prices 
of export. 

Julius Barnes, speaking before the house agricultural com- 
mittee on this subject said, ‘“‘With the best avenues of informa- 
tion in the world there are always such possible errors in ad- 
vance estimates of supply and demand that it is impossible to 
accurately forecast the price movement. Only by the passage 
of weeks and of months and by their gradual demonstration of 
actual movement into commercial channels and out, can more 
accurate information be obtained as to the relation of supply 
and demand. This means that grain merchants and millers, 
exporters and importers must be constantly on the alert to 
revise their earlier information and opinion, and only by con- 
stant vigilance can they escape disaster and wreck.” 

If more accurate knowledge of crop production and move- 
ment can be devised, it will contribute to the making of more 
stable prices. 


ADVERTISING FARM PRODUCTS 
HE California citrus growers got wise to the value of ad- 
vertising when necessity drove them to find a market for 
their fruit. “Sunkist” became a national word. It stood for a 
standard brand. They did not make a spasmodic campaign 
then drop out of print. They keep everlastingly at it, so the 
publiewillnot forget “Sunkist.” They no longer fear the necessity 
of cutting down their orange groves because of lack of market. 

The milk producers have reached a crisis in their line, a time 
when general publicity thru advertising dairy products would 
mean their salvation. The dairy interests have been urged for 
the last two or three years by far seeing friends to do national 
advertising so that consumers would know the food value of 
milk, cheese and butter; so that consumers would understand 
the necessity of providing milk for the growing children of the 
nation. But the dairy interests never got seriously interested 
in advertiSing. 

The daily-press continues to fool the consumers with news 
stories of a sensational nature which have built up in the public 
mind a false impression of the milk business. When the pro- 
ducers try to set a price on their products as every other class 
of producers do, the press gives out the idea of profiteering. The 
milk dealers always get closer to the press reporters than the 
producers do. The dealers advertise in a small way. The 
producers do not. 

The milk producers will lose more in one slump in prices 
than advertising would cost them to keep the outlet of milk 
open so there would be no slump. Now when the manufacturers 
shut down and refuse to buy milk at any price, the producers 
have no outlet prepared by judicious advertising. If a quarter 
of the amount spent for advertising tobacco were spent for 
advertising milk and its products there would be many more 
dairy cows than now because there would be an outlet for the 
milk. It pays to advertise. 


MARKING THE COST 
V ARi0us are the ways proposed to check profiteering. 
Speaking of profiteering, what is it? Most assuredly no 
attempt at price fixing by law should be considered without a 
definite understanding of what constitutes profiteering. 

It has been proposed that the manufacturer of farm imple- 
ments, for example, stamp the cost on each implement, and 
every dealer who handles it stamp on the price he paid for it. 
It is supposed that the farmer, seeing these prices, would know 
whether he is paying too much and could refrain from buying. 

What would be gained by such a law? Knowing the price 
a dealér paid and the price the ultimate consumer must pay 
does not get us anywhere. Without detailed information of 
costs of handling one would not know the percentage of net 
profit each was making, therefore, it would be no cure for so- 


called profiteering to simply know the amount of total spread. 

Net profits on any one product of farm or factory are no 
criterion to go by in judging profits or profiteering. The price 
of any product should be sufficient to give the producers and 
the distributors a fair living one year with another. If prices 
are kept from going too high by any means whatsoever, they 
should also in fairness be kept from going too low. There are 
ups and downs—fat years and lean ones in every business. A 
fair price is one that carries a fair income from good times over 
into a year when crops are poor, or prices too low. Farming and 
business is a livehood for life. Prices should take care of this 
livelihood. 

Let us be sensible and not demand any impossible thing of 
business. There can be a kick in any unreasonable law that any 
one class may impose upon another class. Retaliation is possible 
when natural laws of business are interfered with. Justice should 
be sought, rather than retaliation feared. 


CATERING TO INDIVIDUAL TASTES 
F variety is the spice of life we are certainly a very spicy 
people. Before the war there were 287 sizes and styles of 

automobile tires, says Homer Hoyt of The Nation’s Business 
of October; 589 kinds of disc harrows, 312 styles of plows and 
cultivators and 784 different types of planters and drills. There 
were 232 different kinds and sizes of buggy wheels, some 500 
makes of stoves, 6,000 kinds of pocketknives and cutlery. We 
could choose one of 500 different kinds of bedding to dream of 
standardization on. 

And would the women want to dream of standardization of 
corsets when they had 150 kinds to try on to their hearts de- 
sire? But do not laugh at the women. There were a hundred 
colors of men’s hats, and 4,000 styles of straw hats. Shoes, hose, 
clothes, everything was made in almost an infinite number of 
styles. 

One family demands a certain brand of breakfast food and 
another family will eat only another brand—both of which may 
have come from the same spout in the mill but put in different 
looking boxes and branded with a different name, just because 
we always seek something different. Manufacturers, of course, 
will put out as many brands of the same goods as the consumers 
will demand. And it is this demand that makes the stores 
handle a useless stock of duplicates, a great variety of style, 
brands, ete. 

The conservation seétion of the War Board got the manu- 
facturers to standardize many implements, vehicles, styles and 
kinds so that the manufacture, shipping and merchandising dur- 
ing the war would be reduced to necessities. Many of these re- 
forms have come to stay. There are enough remaining to choose 
from. The next step much needed is standardization of measures 
and of grades so the consumer can become as well acquainted 
with farm products as with standard brands of soap or break- 
fast food. 

We would not wish to dress as do the peasants of Europe, 
tho that would lower the cost of clothes. We would not wish to 
all ride in the same make of car, or eat the same brand of break- 
fast food. We want individuality and will have it, even tho it 
costs more. But we want protection against being cheated. 
That can be gained thru standard weights and measures and 
compulsory branding. 





TWO BAD HABITS 

ERE is an evil that eats income faster than a debt draw- 
ing heavy interest; it is carelessness. Its twin brother is 
thoughtlessness. When a worker does not care about the cost 
of replacing the damage he does, he does not put things in their 
proper place. He does not put them in proper condition to be 
put away. He just naturally leaves gates open so stock can get 
out, leaves tools where they will be lost or broken, does his 

work in a slipshod manner that costs the owner money. 

Some excuse every blunder with “I didn’t think.” It is a 
worker’s business to think. That is what brains are for. They 
are careless or they would make an effort to think—careless or 
lovesick! They who do not think about their work are almost 
as bad as they who think but do not work. These are habits no 
boy or girl can afford to cultivate for they will operate later in 
life when they own the things that are damaged or destroyed 
by thoughtlessness or carelessness. 
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Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By ALASTAIR MONTGOMERY 


EPRESENTATIVES of agriculture have been knocking 
R at the doors of the White House since the new adminis- 
tration came into power on March 4th. The failure of 
practically all remedial measures in the last congress Jed to an 
intense drive the moment President Harding entered the 
White House. The President has shown every sympathy for 
leas submitted on behalf of the farming community and after 
requent cabinet conferences and consultations with republican 
leaders a program of legislation has been agreed on. This 
program will be launched when congress convenes in special 
session on April 11th. The following will probably be the order 


of legislation: 
the lines of the Fordney bill 


1. A temporary tariff along t t 
protecting agricultural commodities, passed at the last session 
No changes are 


of congress but vetoed by President Wilson. 

contemplated in the schedules fixed in the Fordney bill. Presi- 
dent Harding has told representative Fordney that he would 
urge that this measure, to last for six months, be given the 
right of way. 

2. Anti-dumping legislation to prevent heavy shipment of 
goods not needed in the United States. 

3. Legislation basing import duties on American values and 
not on values at the point of erigin. 

4. Permanent tariff legislation. 

5. Tax and revenue leetitien. which contemplates the 
repeal of several features of the war revenue laws, particularly 
the excess profits feature. It contemplates a general reduction 
in the income tax. Hearings both on tariff and revenue will 
begin as soon as congress convenes. 

The decision to pass the Fordney tariff bill without delay 
came after a meeting of the cabinet at which was discussed the 
danger of enormous quantities of fartii products being shipped 
into the United States in the immeciate future. Representative 
Fordney used this as his trump card in getting the right of 
way for his emergency bill. 


Railroad Problem Becoming Acute 


HE question of railroad finances and freight rates has 

reached an acute stage. The shippers in general are carry- 
ing on an intensive drive for reduction in freight rates, while 
at the same time the figures of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission show that the roads are barely making operating ex- 
penses. Some of the members of the cabinet believe that unless 
something is done to put finances on a sounder basis the roads 
may be in the hands of a receiver before the first of July. So 
critical has the situation become that the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the senate has decided to start a searching 
investigation to ascertain the reasons for the poor showing being 
made by the roads. At the same time it is being generally ad- 
mitted that the heavy freight rates are diminishing traffic and 
contributing to the progressive insolvency which is admitted 
even by the most earnest advocates of private ownership and 
operation. Figures for January show that the carriers suffered 
a deficit of $1,167,800, while 109 out of 202 roads reported that 
they failed to earn the “guaranteed return” under the Trzns- 
portation Act. A good many of the roads failed to make operat- 
ing expenses. The greatest number of surplus freight cars in 
the history of American railroads was reported on March 19th. 
President Harding has held a series of conferences on the rail- 
road question. He has called in Chairman E. C. Clark of the 
I. C. C. and Judge R. M. Barton of the railroad labor board. 
No definite announcement of policy has yet been made. 


Cummins Shows High Cost of Railroad Operation 


N a recent statement of the railroad situation Senator 

A. B. Cummins of lowa, joint author of the Transportation 
Act, has directed the attention of the country to the railroad 
plight. He shows that for the last ten months of 1920, Class 
i roads earned $5,299,654,454, while the operating expenses, 
including taxes and equipment adjustment amounted to $5,- 
289,348,937—showing that the “net operating income will 
amount to no more than one-fifteenth of one percent of the value 


of the railroads as estimated by the I. C. C.” The senator adds 
“Obviously it is costing the railroads too much to earn the 
money they are earning. This may be due, of course, to mis- 
a or to inefficiency, or it may be due to the excessive 
cost of material and supplies, or to unreasonable compensation 


paid to those, from president down, whose labor operates the 


Secretary Wallace Speaks 


ENRY C. WALLACE, the new secretary of agriculture, 
the moment he took the desk at the de artment, started 
to carry out the policy of his predecessor, Edwin T. Meredith, 
and to warn the country that the basic industry of agriculture 
deserves the careful consideration of the government. Secre- 
> | Wallace is supporting an emergency tariff for farm products 
and he desires this tariff to be sufficiently high to meet the dis- 
advantage oes out of the high freight rates which the 
American farmer has to pay. He points out that it is very 
much cheaper to land foodstuffs on the Atlanticcoastfrom South 
America, for instance, than it is to ship them from a produc- 
ing point in the central west. 

“Farm products,” said Secretary Wallace, “must come up in 
price and other products must come down until normal rela- 
tions between them have been restored. This talk of bringing 
prices, whether farm prices or other prices, back to pre-war 
normal is morally wrong and economically im ible.” 

The secretary emphasized the importance of freight charges. 
He said: 

“We have not considered as we must the heavy additional 
burden imposed upon producers by the increased freight rates 
and the large increase in other marketing char These in- 
creased rates are a differential imposed upon our own producers 
and to the benefit of our foreign competitors. The Argentine 
corn grower can lay down his corn on our eastern coast for about 
a third of the shipping cost imposed upon our own western corn 
grower. It is true that imports have not been large but every 
cargo of corn which reaches our coast is used to depress prices 
of our corn out of all proportion to the amount shipped in.” 


Bills That Failed in Last Congress Will Come Up 


ie is too early to ascertain with any exactness which of the 
bills affecting agriculture that failed of passage in the last 
congress will be brought up in the special session. The tariff 
bill is sure of passage. The packer control bill is likely to be 
brought up but its fate is very doubtful. The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is ying on an intensive fight 
against it. The cooperative marketing bill which died in con- 
ference of the two houses is being rewritten and will be re- 
introduced. Action of the various future trading bills will 
probably await the result of the plan formulated by the Com- 
mittee of Seventeen. The Truth in Fabric bill will be brought 
in again., The project for a nitrate plant at Muscle Shoals 
which was supported by the farm organizations here went by 
the board and the ten million appropriation was eliminated 
from the Sundry Civil Bill after a bitter fight. Its revival is 
talked about but the republican leadership is strongly op 

to it. Legislation for federal aid for highways which failed of 
passage will come up early in the session but the indications are 
that an investigation will be ordered into al misspending 
of federal funds in some of the states. Coritinuation of the 
policy of federal aid is, however, taken for granted tho the 
regulations are likely to be made more stringent. Several meas- 
ures bearing on rural credits on which action was not secured 
in the last session are likely to receive consideration. 


Agriculture Committee Chairmanship Fight 
N the retirement of Senator Gronna from the senate the 
standpat republican element in control made a determined 
effort to manipulate the chairmanship vacated by Mr. Gronna. 


Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska has secured the position 
in spite of the effort to sidetrack him. (Continued on page 65 
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FEW weeks ago there 
A was held in Galesburg, 
Illinois, the first of a 
new kind of corn show. It 
was called a “utility” show, 
and those who were respon- 
sible for it would probably 
tell you that the old style 
exhibition might well be 
called the “futility,” for it 
has been encouraging farmers 
to produce for 2 
corn that many of them 
suspected was not the most 
profitable for feeding or for 
any other purpose. A new 
scorecard has ton devised 
based on recently acquired 
knowledge as to what is the 
best type of corn for the 
middle west, and it has been 
used as the basis of judgment 
at a number of shows in ad- 
dition to the one at Gales- 
burg. 
The Illinois corn growers’ 
association, long a battle- 


ground for the various types, has voted to adopt the new scale 
of points with slight modifications, and will cooperate with the 
university of Illinois and the United States department of 
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THE NEW WAY TO SCORE CORN 


And Something of the Reasons That Brought It About 


By C. E. GAPEN 








Notice the wrecked appearance of this Illinois cornfield photographed in 


August, 1920 


agriculture in staging a “utility” show at 
Champaign next winter. In the opinion of 


leading growers and agronomists 
this radical change in the score- 
ecard marks an epoch in the 
development of America’s great- 
est crop. For years, in fact ever 
since corn became our first line 
of defence against hunger, farm- 
ers have congratulated them- 
selves that this crop was com- 
paratively free from destructive 


diseases and pests. Now they 


know — at least 
some of them know 
—that there are 
very destructive 
diseases that are 
thoroly entrenched 
and increasing 
rapidly. These are 
the rots of root, ear 
and stalk. This 
trinity is now the 
worst enemy of corn 
that we know and 
is directly respon- 
sible for the revision 


of the scorecard. Eugene Funk, one of the famous farming 


Funks of Illinois, was the first 


these rots, and almost a devade ago he started the investigations 
that have led to ~igee knowledge of them. In speaking of 


these studies he said, “there 
is more under the ground 
that we don’t know than 
there is above the ground 
that we do know.” 

As a result of work con- 
ducted on the Funk farms 
at Bloomington and investi- 
gations made in various parts 
of the corn area he induced 
the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture to co- 
operate and appropriate 
funds. Now work is being 
carried on at several places 
in the cornbelt, but most of 
it has been done on these 
farms in McLean county and 
at the Indiana experiment 
station, the latter concerned 
mostly with sweet corn. The 
demonstrations have been so 
convineing and the impor- 
tance of the problem so 
evident that farm bureaus 
are taking it up in the hope 
of preventing further spread 





The seedling on the left is 
diseased; the one on the right 
is healthy and strong. Note 
| the sturdy plumule, vigorous 
roots and absence of any in- 
dication of disease. 


&\ 





and finally eradicating it. 

There are varying opinions 
as to the loss resulting from 
the attacks of the rots, but 
there is little doubt that they 
are more destructive than 
all the other corn diseases 
put together. The depart- 
ment of agriculture estimates 
that in 1919 there was a total 
loss in the United States of 
more than 125,000,000 bush- 
els, or four percent of the 
entire crop. But this is very 
conservative. Mr. Funk does 
not give the impression of 
being an alarmist, yet he 
thinks the loss is far more 
than four percent. “And if 
the infection keeps spreading 
at the present rate,” he says, 
“these diseases of root, ear 
and stalk will be apt to cut 
the yield fifty percent under 
conditions particularly favor- 
able to their development. 
In five years, unless we get 


busy and fight this enemy, we can look for yields fifty percent 
of what they might be or ought to be.” 
Since these diseases have been under the critical eyes of 


scientists and corn breeders some 
ron facts have been brought 
to light. One of these is that a 
common form of the rots is the same 
thing as wheat scab and can jump 
back and forth from corn to wheat 
and from wheat to corn. Another 
discovery that will be a hard blow 
to some seed corn producers is that 
rough ears, those that have very 
starchy kernels, are much more 
susceptible than the rather smooth 
dent varieties and flint corn. One 
man who has made 
a thoro study of 
the rots says that 
this fact will be a 
death blow to cer- 
tain varieties that 
have become popu- 
lar in the central 
west in the last 
twenty-five years. 
Thirty years ago 
over the protest of 
James Reid and a 
few others, the new- 
ly born Illinois 


seed corn breeders’ association voted the rough ear the desirable 


to suspect the importance of type. Later Eugene Funk, who was one of the charter mem- 


bers, made investigations that convinced him of the superiority 
of the smooth ears. The information he obtained with these 


tests of ears of different de- 
grees of roughness enabled 








a. him later to surprise the corn 
disease investigators when 
they asked him if he thought 
he could pick the ears that 
had yielded best in their test 
plots. He had taken Leam- 
ing corn from two sources, 
selected ears ranging from 
very rough to smooth and 
planted them in separate 
rows. With one strain he 
found that in six years out 
of seven the smooth were the 
best yielders and the roughest 
were the poorest; in the other 
the slightly dented ears were 
best in five out of seven 
years. But at that time he 
did not guess the reason for 
the striking difference. 

Later came a_ student, 











James Holbert, to get prac- 


Ears 1 to 3 are representative of the rough ears used by E. D. Funk in his tical experience in corn breed- 
experiment; 4 to 6 are representative smooth ears used by Mr. Funk in ing and to study diseases. He 
same experiments. The smooth corn outyielded the rough approxi- : 
mately 6 bushels per acre. 


came (Continued on page 52 
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RURAL PERSONAL CREDITS 


Is There Need For Further Credit Facilities? 


By O. M. KILE 


NE of the bills to be introduced in the early sessions of the 
new congress will undoubtedly cover some form of rural 
persona! credits. It is likely that several such bills will 

be introduced and the subject will again be widely discontinued. 

Ever since the American commission on rural i 
journeyed to Europe in 1913 to study rural credit systems, 
expression “rural credits’’ has been a familiar one in this 
try. More recently the expression “rural personal eredits”’ 
been way a the Engr wy: is not ——o 

Probably as a direct result o a } report 
the above phen Serer commission, we now have a rural i 
system. We call it our Federal Farm Loan system. But 
we have nothing in the way of a rural “personal” credits system 
similar to those existing in Europe. 

Our present banking system + by the Federal 
Farm Loan system answers most of the ave land-owning 
farmers’ needs in normal times. The rate aay te too high but 
in normal times the land-owni 
farmer can nearly always get al 


iit dee 
tf 


less local in character, have been made in the United States 
and Canada to ide additional rural credit facilities both for 
wy ty or short-time personal credits. In the Province 
i the system known as Rural Credit Societies has 

rapid growth since its authorization in 1917. This system 
for the raising of funds thru, first, a farmers’ society. 
fo eo 
. 3 t is, where a up of farmers 
ire to start such a credit society the mnths Sark eobeiaiine to 
than $3500 worth of the stock ves and must pay 
at least ten t. The local town can then take an equa! 
the stock and when thisisdone the government will 


subscribe to the ing fifty percent. funds ean 
than to tennedl ts thn susuibers of the ancistyy for the punmase 
of buying or developing lands. The existence of large tracts of 
undeveloped farming lands in the vicinity of Winnipeg and the 
need for greater production during the war were the impelling 
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factors responsible for the inaugura- 
tion and rapid bh of this credit 
system d the past few years. 








needed credit accommodations. 
With the addition of the commodity 
financing system provided for in 
ro amendments to the Farm 
Tom Act 


| 


It is safe to say that the near 
future will see considerable prog- 


In New York state the call for 
greater production during the war 
caused several publie spirited citi- 
zens to provide a fund of several 


as introduced by Senator . : 
Kenyon and Congressman Dickin- ;— made along the line of —_ hundred thousand dollars to be 
son, and described in a previous | proved rural credit facilities. It loaned in sums not exceeding $300 


article, and with the amendments | is to be hoped that no plan will 
be adopted which will interfere 
with the present excellent general 
banking system. 
is a supplementary system to 
handle the business not now within 
the reach of deposit banks, and to 


to the Federal Reserve Act also sug- i| 
gested, the credit needs of the land. 
owning farmer should be fairly well 
supplied. The proposed com- 
modity financing system should also 
provide credit for the non-land- 
owning farmer fororderly marketing 


ti 
! 


purposes. 
But what of the tenant farmer 





on personal notes. Larger sums re- 
quired chattel mo or 

proved endorsements. i the 
war more than nine thousand farm- 
ers borrowed a total of over $900,- 
000. This showed a rather is- 
ing demand for small eee ehhh 
could be secured without delay, em- 
barrassment or publicity. The 
uniform interest rate of six percent 


What we need 














who needs additional credit for | also had its during the recent 
production purp f Are hie needs _ act as a safeguard for the producer period ft ga mone — 4 rates. So 
sufficiently met? what re : . — h roved that 
of the young man without funds in times of financial stringency. it been made ‘ t and is 
who desires to purchase stock, tools, ———— now being the sale of 
seeds, fertilizers and other means of $250,000 worth of notes bear- 

interest. This 


roduction? Should the man who 
es only his health, character and reputation to offer as se- 
eurity be financed for farming? This is where the term ‘‘personal 
rural credits” applies in its strictest sense. 

There seems to be a wide demand thruout the country for 
some additional credit facilities, and this demand usually gets 
around to some sort of expression in favor of a “rural credits 
system.” The writer cannot but feel, however, that there is a 
rather general misapprehension as to the limits and possibilities 
of such a system so vaguely referred to. 

We must never forget that there must always be some basis 
of security before a loan can be made on a business basis. To 
be sure, there are cases in Europe where the government sub- 
sidizes the system for the sake of keeping small farmers on the 
land and increasing production, but this can scarcely be called 
loaning on a hysiness basis. For instance the French govern- 
ment provided a long time personal credit system under a law 
sonnel in 1910, which makes it possible for a peasant farmer 
without funds, but with good health and a reputation for in- 
dustry and sobriety, to take title to a small holding. The 
amount of the loan cannot exceed $1600 and the maximum 
period for which it may run is fifteen years. Such loans are 
made only to young men, and character is made the sole basis 
of credit. The government advances the money to the local 
credit bank thru a central or regional bank, of which there were 
before the war a total of one hundred in France, and the funds 
are under the control of the Bank of France. The sole purpose 
of this extraordinarily liberal system is to encourage the owner- 
ship of small holdings. The limits set would render the system 
useless to the American farmer. 

In other instances in foreign countries a system based upon 
mutual endorsement of notes has been built up, but this neces- 
sitates the stronger farmers in a sense earrying the weaker and 
it seems doubtful whether any such system would be a material 
success in America. Ina questionnaire recently conducted, re- 
plies received from most of the states indicated that cooperative 
endorsement of notes would not be popular among rural bor- 
rowers. Some who replied to the questionnaire believed that thru 
education cooperative endorsement could be made a workable 
basis for credit, but most observers doubt it. 

In a community of mixed renters and land owners it would 
be the renters who would have most need for the endorsement 
of their neighbors. The landowners would usually find it easy 
to get money from the local banks and so would have no 
particular reason for desiring the cooperative endorsement of 
their less fortunate neighbors, the renters who stand in greatest 
need of such endorsement. 4 number of attempts, more or 


ing five and on 

cannot be said to be a strictly business proposition, however, 
and therefore probably not capable of universal application. 
Both the original f and the upkeep bear a flavor of phil- 


In several of the southern states, notably in the Carolinas, so- 
called Credit Unions have been recently established. These 
unions receive deposits and loan on endorsed notes. Members 
are expected to endorse cooperatively. The credit unions have 
not made much progress, however. It is difficult to see how any 
system depending upon local its can be much of a success 
in meeting 2 needs. deposit system is adapted 
to ‘ needs where funds are being handled back and 
forth daily, but in farming communities all need money at 
about the same time and at that time deposits are drawn n 
to such a low level as to form no basis for credit. 

Since all non-subsidized credit systems must have some basis 
of tangible assets in order to be sound and successful, it would 
seem that before the tenant farmer can expect to receive credit 
facilities over and above those already described, some further 
asset must be discovered. 

The system of commodity financing which it is believed can 
be worked out as a branch of the Federal Farm Loan system, 
would enable the renter to secure advances on his matured 
crop while awaiting the orderly marketing of same. But one 
of the biggest needs of credit is in the spring at planting time. 
It is true that the local merchants will ordinarily advance ma- 
chinery, fertilizer and other supplies and take a mortgage on 
the prospective crop. In fact this is the usual plan in the 
South. But it is far from satisfactory and all too frequently 
saddles the grower with a burden much heavier than need be. 
The need for more eredit for the renter for production pur- 
poses is evident. 

Some hope for improved facilities along this line is held out 
thru the medium of crop insurance. It is possible today, of 
course, for the renter who desires to purchase a team of horses 
to have these horses insured and in exchange for a chattel 
mortgage and the insurance policy the local banker will usually 
advance the money. But suppose it were possible to insure a 
crop for say the cost of production, at the time of planting. 
This would offer a very real asset which most any banker 
would gladly accept as security for a loan. Under this arrange- 
ment the renter who contemplated planting ten acres of po- 
tatoes could insure them in advance for say $100 per acre. 
Armed with the insurance policy he could then go to the bank 
and sufficient cash to purchase fertilizer, seed, and labor. 
One large eastern life insurance com- (Contitiued On page 30 
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KNOW YOUR PRODUCTION COSTS 


Simple Records Increase Profits 


By A. H. SNYDER 


EVER before have individual farmers and organizations 
of farmers had as great need for aecurate, definite facts 
about their business. They are putting forth greater 

efforts than ever before to place farming upon a business basis, 
and an essential to the efficient organization and operation of 
any business is information regarding the several factors and 
conditions bearing directly or indireetly it. They are in- 
sisting that prices of farm products must be such as to return 
the cost of production a profit sufficient to enable farm 
people to enjoy as high standards of living and as many of the 
comforts and luxuries of life as those engaged in other lines of 
industry. 

All of which is entirely right and proper, for one of the im- 

rtant causes of the unsatisfac situation is the lack of 
nusinesslike methods in conducting farm affairs and the failure 
to obtain prices for farm products which will place the industry 
on a and permanent basis. Before any decided progress 
can be made toward obtaining cost ef production for farm prod- 
ucts, however, it is essential that the cost of production be 
determined. There are many crying loudly for cost of production 
who would not know when 4 got 
it. Only an exceedingly small per- 


P te ques ee as to what price per bushel Peto be a 
air price, provi an attempt were made to give the producer 
the cost of production and a manenelie profit. I i the 
price to individual growers cannot be so adjusted as to yield 
each and every one a price in proportion to the cost of produc- 
ing wheat upon his farm. By such an arrangement it would be 
necessary to pay some farmers two or three times as much for 
their grain as was paid to other farmers in the same communit 
for grain of equal quality. In the case of the 113 farms in North 
ae one grower would receive a profit of twenty-five cents 
a bushel from a price of $1.50 a bushel, while it would be neces- 
sary to pay two of the growers at $12.50 in order to return them 
the same profit. 

Of course, these cases are extreme, but extreme cases some- 
times emphasize a fact more strongly than is possible by citing 
ordinary conditions. Between these extremes, however, are 
found all degrees of variation. Thirty-four of the 113 farmers 
would have to receive more than $4 a bushel to realize an 
profit on their crop. Twenty-four growers would make a profit 
of $2 a bushel or more if they received $4 a bushel for their 

wheat. The man with the lowest cost 


$2.75 a bushel at a price of $4 and 





centage of farmers know, even within 
a rather wide range of approximation, 
what it costs them to produce the 
several products upon which they de- 
d for their income. Of course, they 
cnow in a general way whether they 
are making money or ing money on 
their operations as a whole, but that 
is by no means all that is necessary to 
swroduce and market products intel- 
_~ * le, tha 
Suppose, for example, that a manu- 
facturer were producing automobiles 
and tractors and that he did not know 
the exact cost of producing either 
machine. At the end of a year, or o 
given period, he might find that he had 
made a certain amount of profit on 
his business as a whole. It may be 
that the two branches of his bustmess 


Even if farm products were sold 
at a price which would return a 
profit to every producer, some pro- 
ducers would receive two or three 
times as much profit as others. It 
costs some farmers two or three 
times as much to produce a crop 
as it does others and the profit de- 
pends upon the cost of production. 
Do you know what it costs to pro- 
duce your products? 


— = doubt be satisfied = = 
sider wheat gro’ ~ profitable 
ness. At the same , thirty-four out 
of 113 farmers in his state would lose 
money on their wheat growing, some 
of them losing as much as $8 a bushel, 
and twenty-two of them losing as much 
as $1 or more. 

The variations in profits referred to 
here would be the same regardless of 
the improved conditions in marketing, 
the higher and more stable prices that 
may be obtained by cooperative mar- 
keting. If the 113 North ota wheat 
growers whose records are given had 
pooled their grain and sold rt at any 
price there would be the same varia- 
tion in profit. The only way to avoid 
a variation in profit in direet propor- 
tion to the cost of production is to 





were about equally profitable. On the 
other hand, it is possible that one 
branch of his business was much more 
profitable than the other, or even that one branch resulted in 
a loss if the facts were actually known. In the latter case, he 
could increase his profits by discontinuing the unprofitable 
branch of his business, or he could so revise his methods as to 
put it upon a profitable basis. 

In like manner, a large percentage might rearrange and 
modify their farm operations in such a way as to increase their 
profit, or decrease their loss, if they knew the results they were 
getting from the various branches of their work. Without such 
information there is the possibility of making matters worse 
rather than better if a readjustment is attempted. The most 
profitable branch of the business may be curtailed or discon- 
tinued and the less profitable kinds of work enlarged, if it is 
not. known which is profitable and whieh is not. 

As a general rule, it is true in the case of any commodity 
that the individual or company which can produce at lowest 
cost is surest of profit and realizes greater than the average 
profit upon the commodity. The rule applies to farming as 
well as to other lines of industry and will dentinue to apply 
after the cooperative marketing of farm products becomes more 
general. Even tho the products are pooled and sold direct to 
consumers, and all eed mn receive the same price for their 
products, the profit will still depend upon the cost of production. 

I am emphasizing this fact because there is such a general 
feeling that if the evils of the present system of marketing farm 
produets are corrected, all will be lovely and the farmer’s dif- 
ficulties will be practically over. They will be over for these 
who keep their costs of production low, but for those whose 
costs are too high the profits will be small, if there are any 
profits, until they get their costs down to a point below the 
price at which the products can be sold. 

There are not a great many records available showing the 
cost of producing farm products, but there are sufficient to 
show that there is an extremely wide variation. Records of 
the cost of producing wheat on 113 farms in North Dakota 
in 1919 show that on one farm the cost was less than $1.25 a 
bushel, whilethecost on two farms was more than $12 a bushel. 
Ninety percent of the wheat on these farms was produced at a 
cost of $4 a bushel or less, and 79 percent was produced at a 
cost of $3.25 or less. When the number of farms is considered 
instead of the number of bushels, it is found that only 69.9 
percent of the farms produced wheat at a cost of $4 a bushel or 
less, and only 53 pereent of the farms kept their cost per bushel 
below $3.25. 


assume that the grain can be sold for 

prices varying according to production 
cost, which, of course, is absurd to even suggest. Any of the 
records of the actual cost of roducing crops show similar 
variations, regardless of the locality in which they are obtained 
or the crop to which they apply. In a es article I pointed 
out the wide variation in the cost of producing corn in Iowa, 
as shown by the records collected by the Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, and also the reeords of production cost for winter wheat in 
the principal wheat growing states, collected by the United 
States department of agriculture. 

Records showing the cost of production on a large number of 
farms are of great value by way of showing the wide variation 
that exists and by furnishing something with which an in- 
dividual can compare the results on his own farm. The real 
and definite benefit cannot be derived, however, except by those 
who keep records upon their own farms and have something 
definite to compare with the results of their neighbors. Unless 
a man has a record of the cost of his own operations he cannot 
determine just where he would stand in the list of 113 North 
Dakota wheat growers whose costs varied from $1.25 to $12 
a bushel. Most anyone could make a sufficiently close estimate 
to decide whether his cost was nearer the lowest or the highest 
cost, but his estimate would most likely miss the actual cost by 
quite a little. A manufacturer would not think of depending 
upon the most carefully prepared estimate of the cost of produc- 
ing his commodity. He figures the cost to a fraction of a cent 
and every fraction of a cc-t that he can reduce his cost below 
that of his competitors means that much greater profit. 

The same principle appliesinthe production of farm products. 
Farmers themselves are working earnestly to apply just as 
businesslike methods to the marketing and merchandising of 
their products as are employed in the distribution of any other 
commodities, but in order that the individual may realize the 
full benefit of the improved marketing conditions provided by 
farmers’ organizations, it is essential that he employ business 
principles in his production operations. 

The method of keeping records must be simple and not con- 
sume too much time, but it must give sufficient information to 
enable the farmer to plan and carry on his work intelligently. 
It must not only show the total cost of producing the principal 
crops, but must also show the principal items entering into 
the cost of producing each erop. A record showing the total 
cost of producing a crop would show whether or not it paid to 
produce a crop in the way that it was being produced, but it 
would not show which item cf cost was (Continued on page 23 
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transmission of agricultural market reports to farmers 

by means of the wireless is no longer an experiment. To- 

day farmers in twenty-two eastern and middle western 

states are within the radius of the radio stations at Omaha, St. 

Louis, Bellefonte, Pa., and Washington, from which the 

federal bureau of markets is sending its reports on the country’s 
markets for farm products. 

In order that farmers, county agricultural agents, und those 
whose business it is to deal in farm products, may gain an im- 
mediate, accurate and unbiased picture of the country’s agri- 
cultural markets the bureau of markets at Washington fas 
established and put into service this system of sending wire- 
less reports on the day’s livestock, grain, and fruitand vegetable 
markets. Hay, feed and weol are also covered when activity in 
the markets warrants. On Decem- 
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MARKET REPORTS BY WIRELESS 


A Real Service by the Bureau of Markets 


at $1.25 to $1.35. Northern round white potatoes at Chgo 
steady. In carlots at $1.05 to $1.20. Receipts of all potatoes: 
At N. Y., 46 cars; at Boston, 12 cars; at Philadelphia, 14 cars; 
at Baltimore, 9 cars; at Pittsburgh, 27 cars. 

“Eastern wholesale fresh meat markets steady. Prices on 

grade of meats: Beef, $15 to $17; veal, $17 to $20; lamb, 

18 to $22; mutton, $12 to $16; light pork loins, $24 to $27; 
heavy pork loins, $18 to $22.” 

Just how this system of distributing market information by 
wireless will prove of positive benefit—the kind one can la 
his finger on—to the farmer is yet to be determined. Not enough 
time has elapsed since the beginning of the service for any sound 
opinion to be formed. It can be said, however, that during the 
experimental stage, from last December until the present time, 

the service proved extremely popu- 
lar with the farmers, county agents, 
— and farm bureaus in those portions 








ber 15, 1920,.the bureau put into 
practice in an cxperiaainnel ton its 
idea of a market radiogram. Thru 
the cooperation of the federal 
bureau of standards the first 


ing the leading news and price quo- 
tations of the agricultural markets. 
The message was sent to all 
stations. Every boy who operates a 
wireless receiving set—and there 
are thousands c such boys in the I} 
middle west—kn_ ys that such calls 
are sent by some combination of 
letters. The ones used by the 
bureau were “Q-S-T.” “Every- | 
body listen” is the common, every- 
day translation given to these let- 
ters, tho, perhaps, the more staid 
wireless operator would interpret 
them as a “call to all stations.” 
But “everybody listen” was what 
the bureau of markets meant, and 


plainly indicated that nearly every 
operator, both professional and 
amateur, within the area covered 


| Market reports represent the 
' | conditions at the time the reports 

message was sent into the air carry- Nig? 
are made. These conditions are 
| changing constantly and the stated 
| greater the time that has elapsed 
since the report was made, the 
| greater the possibility of change. 
For this reason, 
_ dissemination of market informa- | 
| tion is almost as important as 
| accuracy, so far as its value is con- 
cerned. The Bureau of Markets 
| is making every effort to get the 
the reports received at Washington i information collected by -” yy 
| to those who can profit from it*in 


of Virginia, Maryland, Pennsy)- 
vania and Delaware that were with- 
in the radius of the wireless plant 
at Washington. 
As a Barger principle if can be 
at any system calculated 
to hasten the dissemination of mar- 
ket information is a good one. For 
a farmer to be able to know within 
a very short space of time—minutes, 
perhaps, or a few hours at most— 
what the ruling quotations are in 
the leading markets for wheat, corn 
oats, hogs, cattle, sheep, or any o: 
the other important products of the 
farm is most assuredly an advantage 
to him. For him to read in a morn- 
ing newspaper of the previous day’s 
markets was admittedly useful. For 
him to read the same reports before 
nightfall of the day to which they 
pertain, or within an hour after the 
markets close, should be even more 


promptness in 


the shortest possible time. useful. 








It should be mentioned that the 








was listening. 

This experimental service has 
now become permanent. Today the 
bureau of markets sends its agricultural reports from four 
stations. These wireless plants are owned and operated by the 
post office department in connection with its air mail service, 
and it is thru the cooperation of the post office officials that 
the “Radio Marketgram” has been made possible as the de- 
partment of agriculture has no wireless stations of its own. 

Since April 15th a complete report of the Omaha livestock 
market is sent daily from that station at 11:15 in the forenoon. 
At 11:45 a complete report on the Kansas City livestock market 
is sent. At 2:15 in the afternoon a report on the grain, and 
potato markets is dispatched giving prices and conditions at 
the Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City and Winnipeg grain 
markets, and similar information concerning the Chicago and 
other leading potato markets. 

At 5 o’clock in the afternoon the full market report for the 
day is assembled and released from Omaha. This report, de- 
signated as the “Radio Marketgram,” covers national market 
conditions on all agricultura! products. : 

From St. Louis a livestock market report covering the 
national stock yards is sent at 11 o’clock forenoons, and is 
followed by a grain and potato report at 2 p.m. The complete 
‘“‘Marketgram” is dispatched from St. Louis at 7 in the evening. 

From the wireless stations at Washington the ““Marketgram” 
is sent daily at 5 in the afternoon. From Bellefonte, Pa., it is 
sent at 7 in the evening. . x 

To quote from a typical market radiogram is, perhaps, the 
best way to illustrate its scope and the manner in which it is 
written before being sent into the air. Following are brief ex- 
tracts pertaining to livestock, fresh meats, grain, fruits and 
vegetables. It must be borne in mind that the fresh meat and 
the fruit and vegetable quotations pertain only to jobbing and 
wholesale prices. 

“Chgo May wheat down 1 cents at $1.3854. May corn % 
down at 605 cents. Mlps May wheat down 14% cents at 
$1.3234. Kans City May wheat down 1 cent at $1.31. Winnipeg 
May wheat down 41% cents at $1.7144. Chgo March wheat 
up % at $1.55. 

“Estimated livestock receipts at seven markets: Cattle, 
15,100; calves, 7,575; hogs, 44,500; sheep, 29,000. Chgo live- 
stock: Hogs, bulk of sales, $8.80 to $9.90; beef steers, good 
and medium, $8 to $9.65; butcher cows and heifers, $5 to 
$9.25: feeder steers, $7.50 to $9; light and medium weight veal 
calves, $7 to $9.50; fat lambs, $7.50 to $10; feeding lambs, 


$7.50 to $9.25; yearlings, $7 to $9; fat ewes $5 to $6.75. 
“N. Y. round white potatoes steady. At N. Y. City selling 
at $1.35 to $1.45 per 100 pounds. Baltimore slightly weaker 


radio market reports are compiled 
by the same trained staff of the 
bureau of markets that works daily on the commercial tele- 
graph, mimeographed, and other reports that are sent out, and 
on the weekly and monthl ee by the bureau. 
The need for accurate — | unbiased market reports has long 
since been firmly established. _ Wireless is another method of 
putting these reports into the hands of those who want them. 
_ The mechanics of receiving the wireless messages are, accord- 
ing to radio experts, not at all involved or difficult. Receiving 
instruments and equipment necessary to operate them can be 
found in nearly every county of the forty-eight states of the 
Union. For several years boys have been “settin’ up a wire- 
less outfit,” and have been learning the series of dots and 
dashes that make up the international code universally used 
thruout the United States. These boys now have the chance to 
put their knowledge into practical use. : 

The department of commerce, the governmental agency which 
has jurisdiction over such matters, has a record of some 2,500 
licensed wireless operators within the area covered by the four 
wireless sending stations at Omaha, St. Louis, Bellefonte, Pa., 
and Washington. The reports on the markets will be trans- 
mitted at a rate of fifteen words per minute on a wave length of 
eight hundred meters except from Washington where an 1800- 
meter wave length will be used. Radio experts say that this 
qoned. ¢ team S ts ee ee 
the amateur o tor to receive messages successfully. 

The ata af receiving and distributing the reports are 
essentially a local problem to be met by the farming interests of 
each community. County agents, farm bureaus, and other 
farmer organizations are working out practical methods of gain- 
ing the greatest good from the radio reports. Posting the mes- 
sage on the post office, filing it with the local telephone ex- 
change operator, and printing it in the newspapers are some 
of the methods employed in the eastern states during the past 
three months. County agents and officials of the farm bureaus 
are other sources from which the individual farmer could seek 
and find his information. é : 

But, after all, benefiting from the market radio reports, like 
benefiting from other activities of the federal and state govern- 
ments, depends largely upon the effort made by the individual 
farmer to help himself. And in these days when every possible 
effort should be put forth to make the marketing of farm 
products more profitable to the farmer no community can afford 
to overlook the opportunity now offered by the federal govern- 
ment to keep its citizens informed up-to-the-minute on what to 
them is such a vital matter as the trends, the prices, and the 
features «* the rountry’s agricultural markets. 
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Primrose Prices Have Been Reduced 
See Your International Dealer 


es 


“Primrose 


Details 


RIMROSE is the only 

cream separator with two 
wide-open cream outlets that 
are never restricted in size. The 
regulating screw is in the skim- 
milk outlet. It is easy to adjust 
because it works on the large 
volume of skim-milk instead of 
on the small volume of cream. 


Primrose is the only sepa- 
rator in which oil is forced 
through the bearings and not 
just to them. 

It is the only separator in 
which the dirty used oil is 
turned out automatically when 
new oil is poured in. 

Primrose separators run 
easily and steadily, skim with 
exceeding closeness, and serve 
their owners reliably for many 
years. Direct power drive and 
electric motor drive equipment 
available. Built in four sizes 
with capacities ranging from 
350 to 850 pounds of milk 
per hour. 


aa quality may now be had at lower prices. This 
is an announcement of unusual importance to every farmer. 
In all the seesawing of farm product prices, the one good old 
rock of farming prosperity—dairying—has continued firmly 
anchored. Dairy farmers received more for their crops during 
1920; other farmers had to take less. Dairy prices have declined 
least among farm commodity values. 


Today low-priced corn can be made to return upwards of 
two dollars a bushel when it is marketed through the cow in 
the form of dairy products, according to the Nebraska Experi- 
ment Station. In the face of these facts, many thousands of farms 
will be so handled this year that the cow may turn low-priced 
feed into high-priced butter fat. 


In the unequalled success of American dairying the Prim- 
rose Cream Separator has played a prominent and deserving 
part. The Primrose is today the highly perfected result of many 
years’ improvement and betterment. In design and workman- 
ship it is a quality product entirely worthy of the 90-year 
manufacturing record of this Company. With the present 
price reductions, Primrose will help more and more farmers 
to a realization of maximum profit. 


Dairying yields the utmost in final results when a Primrose 
Cream Separator handles the milk. The efficient record of tens 
of thousands of Primroses in the hands of individual owners 
makes that statement authoritative. Study the Primrose and 
take advantage of Primrose lower price at the stores of the 
International dealers. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
92 Branch Houses and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 


OF AMERICA USA 


(INCORPORATED) 
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VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


> dan The Wonderful Argentine 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 











Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic thirteen times and made 
one trip around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 











HE wonderful Argentine 
tepublic is a little world 
within itself. Take all the 
»> United States east of the 
Mississippi river, add the 
state of _ slace them in 
the Argentine Republic and 
still there will be room for 
more. Here you can find some 
of the highest and most rugged 
mountains and then you can 
travel two thousand miles and not find a hill worthy of the 
hame 

From the torrid heat of the north you can go to the cold 
bleak glacial regions of the south, all m Argentina. The seasons 
are just the opposite from ours. July is their coldest winter 
month and the hottest time in the year is in January. The north 
side of the house is the sunnyside. In this country there are 
some of the finest and 
richest timber regions in 
the mountains and you can 
travel a thousand miles 
across the plains and never 
see a tree. 

The southern part of 
Argentina used to be called 
Patagonia. This is the 
Alaska of South America, 
The extreme southern point 
is the Island of Tierra del 
Fuego, which is divided 
between the Argentine and 
Chile. Argentina’s part of 
this island is as large as the 
state of Massachusetts. 

Argentina has nearly 
five hundred million acres 
of ground that can be 
cultivated and this great area is extended over well watered 
plains, all of which are so accessible to the sea that thesimplest 
railway construction is allthat is necessary. Of this vast area 
less than one-fifth has as yet been either farmed or brought 
within the present railway area. 

At present the country has 22,638 miles of developed railway 
and this is practically all under English control. Engines and 
ears are of English pattern. American locomotive works make 
engines for some of then railways but 
everyone of them must be strictly ac- 








Delivering milk in the capital city of Argentina. 


by this journal for altruistic 
acts and deeds of heroism are 
worth a fortune. The chemical, 
industrial and agricultural de- 
partment is a boon to farmers 
as well as other classes. 

The city also has the great- 
est racetracks in any land and 
the weekly races are attended 
by crowds numbering from thirty to fifty thousand people. 
The money bet on a single day’s racing often runs into millions 
and the jockey club that owns the race tracks is so rich that 
it is really embarrassing to get the money spent. 

Of all the cemeteries the writer ever visited the aristocratic 
burying ground in Buenos Aires is the climax. To be laid away 
in this ground costs a fortune. The tombs are above the 
ground and nearly every family tomb is a little chapel. Here 
the living friends gather on certain days and visit and drink 
tea with coffins all around 
them. In many of these 
tombs chairs are always in 
order with flowers arranged, 
kept so by the servants of 
the tomb. 

The great wool market 
of the city covers thirty 
acres of ground and the 
iron building cost more 
than four million dollars. 
In it are seventy-two cranes 
and elevators and fifty 
million pounds of wool can 
be stored at one time. Not 
far from this building is 
another almost as la 
where the sheep are killed. 
The arrangements are so 
complete and men are so 
skilled that a single man kills six thousand sheep a day. Buenos 
Aires is a city of locked doors. Owners never think of leaving 
their homes for a moment without locking the doors. If a 
business house or hotel has a rug on the outside of the door it 
will be chained fast. Stealing and pilfering is carried on ex- 
tensively all over the city. Shipping imterests claim that there 
seems to be an international organization for the purpose of 
stealing and it is hard to get at. In one shipment of automobiles 
received twenty-nine out of the thirty 
boxes had been opened and the set 








cording to the English pattern. 

One-fifth of the eight million people in 
Argentine Republic live in Buenos Aires 
the capitol city. This city is the Paris 
of South America and is one of the great 
cities of the world Here can be seen 
more extravagance perhaps than in any 
other city on the globe. The advertised 
rates at the best hotels are from twelve 
to sixty dollars per day and these hotels 
are nearly always crowded, The writer 
of these lines attended a luncheon given 
by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce at the Hotel Plaza. The price was 
three dollars and a half per plate; there 
was nothing much to eat but style and 
the waiters expected a tip of a dollar 
from each man. 

These people buy their clothes in 
Paris ai are only satisfied with the 
latest fashion. They drink French liquor 
in French style and demand the best 
Parisian comedy and opera in their 
theaters. The Colon theater is finer 








of tools taken. It is the custom of the 
factory to pack a set of tools in a certain 
corner of the case. A hole was cut in 
twenty-nine cases as above noted and 
this box of tools taken. In two in- 
stances recently, a dry goods house had 
shipments opened and ten thousand 
dollar’s worth of silks and velvets 
taken. 

Near to the city is the largest dairy 
in the world. Seven thousand cows are 
milked, all being done by machinery. 
At the annual stock show last year 
the crowds were so dense that men paid 
five doiiars each to get near enough to 
the judges to see them work. The sale 
at the close was attended by five 
thousand people. The champion Short- 
horn bull soli tee more than $40,000 of 
United States money. A two-year-old 
Shorthorn sold for $23,643.75 of our 
money. The champion Hereford sold 
for $32,737.50 and one ram sold for 
more than $4,000. While great dairies 
and stock farms have the latest modern 








than anything in New York, and rivals 
any play house in Europe. It seats 
thirty-seven hundred and fifty people 
and I am told that a man cannot get in 
unless he is dressed in an evening suit. Buenos Aires boasts of 
the greatest newspaper on the globe and surely no other paper 
even rivals it when it comes to service to its patrons. That 
paper is the La Prensa and it is housed in a palatial building. 
The office of its editor-in-chief makes one think of a king’s 
palace. This paper provides a company of the best physicians 
and surgeons who minister to all who apply free of charge. Its 
expert lawyers give counsel and advice free, its skilled teachers 
of music instruct all who apply and the prizes given annually 


Plaza Hotel, Buenos Aires, 


improvements, yet milk is delivered 
thruout the city by driving cows thru 
the streets. You hardly ever see a 
drunken man in Buenos Aires yet nearly everybody drinks 
liquor. There are about thirty great breweriesand distilleries in 
the country and more than fifteen hundred establishments in 
the wine industry. Strange as it may seem, men are taking 
their money out of these industries and investing it elsewhere. 
Evidently some expect the prohibition wave to reach that 
country in the near future. 

Argentina could be made a great sugar producing country, 
but for some reason this industry is not (Continued on page 66 
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Paint Your Car 
with Murphy 


Dacote 








] 






Is your neighbor 
a better painter? 


If you have noticed a new car (but 
with familiar lines) around the neighbor- 
hood, don’t mark up a new purchase on 
the part of a neighbor. Look a little 
deeper—a million cars have been renewed 
overnight with Murphy Da-cote! 


car a new ‘‘coming out’’ dress, don’t 
think it’s because he’s a master of the 
paint brush. Anyone can do the same 
job with Da-cote. 

Here’s what happens: When you ap- 
ply Da-cote with a soft varnish brush, it 
Hows just the least bit after each stroke. 
All brush marks and laps disappear, leav- 
ing a smooth, satin-like surface. It’s 
almost like magic! 

That’s why you can forget brush skill 
and science with Da-cote. Just paint! 
Start anywhere and keep going. About 
two hours will do the job and in the 
morning you'll have a car that sparkles 
with newness—a finish hard as glass! 

Make up your mind to renew your car 
next Saturday. Meanwhile write us for 
the Da-cote color card and name of near- 
est dealer. Select a combination from 
black and white and ten popular colars, 
Then put in two hours of fun and have a 
new car for Sunday. 





Murphy Varnish Company 


N ~ 
EWARK CHICAGO 





The Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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| GRAIN TO SUPPLEMENT PASTURE 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if two-cent stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Subscribers’ Infermation Bureau, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa."’ 











VACCINATING FOR WHITE SCOURS 

What is the material used in vaccinating 
calves against whitescours?—L. N.O.,M7-. 

The prescription for use in inoculating 
calves against white scours is anti-white 
scour serum. It is manufactured by 
several of the large biological houses, and 
manufacturing concerns im this country, 
and many bacteriological laboratories 
produce it. Many druggists carry it in 
stock and most veterinarians, especially 
in the spring, have it on hand. It is pos- 
sible for some farmers to use the serum 
successfully, but thedifficulty isnotsomuch 
the —— of the serum as it is to make 
sure of the proper diagnosis, and if you have 
access to a competent veterinanan it is 
advisable to consult him regarding the use 
of the serum. 


I have excellent pasture for my cows 


| but they do not produce as heavily as 
|it seems to me theyshould. At present I 
'am not feeding any grain. Should I begin 
| feeding some? If so what would be best? 


<a, x. oe 

Grain should be fed to heavy milkers on 
any pasture. Cows with medium produc- 
tion do not particularly require grain in 
addition to pasture unless the pasture is 
poor. In the latter case, silage or a soiling 
crop may be most profitable. For cows 
giving milk high in butterfat content 
about a pound of grain mixture to each 
two pounds of milk produced over fifteen 
pounds, will be about right. For cows 
giving a large amount of milk of a low 
butterfat test, a pound of grain to each 
two and can bell pounds of milk will 


And if your neighbor has given his | supply the food necessary. Either of the 


following mixtures will prove good for 
supplementing average pasture: 


I Ground Oats 
Wheat bran 


Dornmeal . 1 part 
II Wheat bran cocnee sees 

CO) arn ee 1 part 

ey err ee 


BILLION DOLLAR GRASS FOR HAY 
What is this “Billion Dollar Grass” that 


| I see recommended for planting? Is it a 


good crop for forage under our conditions 
or are there better ones? Is it safe horse 
feed?—S. T. T., Mich. 

The billion dollar grass or Japanese 
barnyard millet is a coarse somewhat un- 


| palatable millet, not recommended by the 








Michigan station for Michigan conditions. 
A much better millet is the golden. The 
common millet will do well, and Hungarian 
millet seems well adapted to muck lands. 
For sowing in early Tan, we would sug- 
gest you use one of the recommended sorts, 
sowing at the rate of twenty-five pounds 
to the acre. You should harvest the millet 
crop when the seed is in the late milk or 
early dough stage. Quite often ripe millet 
seed is injurious to animals fed ; 
quantities of the seed. Especially is this 


true of |} Millet gives best results 
when fed wii other roughage. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


I have some plans for a homemade 
septic tank. Is one really practical? How 
big a one would you recommend for an 
average family? Would you have a double 
or single chamber?—N. L. C., 8. D. : 

Without question the septic tank is 


‘the best means yet devised for disposing 


of sewage where there is running water 
available. They are absolutely reliable and 
properly constructed homemade tanks will 
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'the cows night and morning. 


} thirty gallons. 
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do the work. You should figure on a size 
according to the number in the family. 
Where a double chamber tank is used the 
first, or settling chamber, should be the 
same size as the single chamber in that 
type of tank. For six people or less, a tank 
five feet long, two and a half wide, and 
four feet deep is plenty large; for eight 
Pa add a foot to the length, and a 

foot to the width. Make the second 
or a chamber about one-third as 
large as other. Most opinions favor 
the double chamber. It is thought that 
action is more complete and moreover, it 
provides for intermittent discharge into 
the disposal system. 


SPRAY TO DISCOURAGE FLIES 
Some time ago I read in an old num- 
ber a remedy for flies to be sprayed on 
Could you 
give that again?—L. E. T., Ill. 
The following ingredients properly used 
will be found very good as a repellent: 
414 quarts coaltardip 3 quarts whale oil 
414 quarts fish oil 11% quarts oil of tar 
3 quarts coal oil 3 lbs. laundry soap 


Dissolve the three pounds of laundry 
soap in water, add the other ingredients 
of the spray. Then add enough lukewarm 
rain water or other soft water to make 
Spray in the morning 
after milking and in the afternoon. This 
amount will spray twenty cows twice 
daily for about three weeks. Then in 
addition we would eall your attention 
to the several commercial fly sprays on 
the market_which have given excellent 
satisfaction. 


TROUBLED BY ARMY WORMS 

In the past I have been troubled on 
my farm by army worms. What would you 
suggest as a help to get rid of them?— 
E. T. J., Il. 

Watch the young grain for the appear- 
ance of the army worms. They are usually 
especially severe in cool, damp springs. 
As soon as the worms appear, scatter 
poisoned bran bait over the field, one 
pound of Paris green to twenty-five pounds 
of bran, mixed thoroly with two gallons 


part | of cheap molasses and dampened slightly 


with water to make it the consistency of 
a wet mash. A strip of ground a yard wide 
entirely surrounding the field, sprayed 
thoroly with Paris green in water has been 
recommended, also. The chances for 
control are better where deep fall plowing 
and thoro harrowing is the rule. We would 
suggest that you obtain Farmers’ Bulletins 
731 and 739 as they will prove of distinct 
value to you in this connection. 


BUCKWHEAT ON NEW LAND 

I have a few acres of land I have just 
cleared. I cannot get it ready to plant 
until a little late for some of the early 
crops, and I have been wondering how 
buckwheat would do for a x, crop. 
Will it do well on new land?—N. T., Wis. 

Buckwheat is a very good crop for 
newly cleared land, and since you will be 


large | bit delayed in preparing your soil we 


you have made.an excellent choice 
of grain for sowing. Fit your land well 
as you would for a cultivated crop and sow 
at the rate of three or four pecks per acre. 


TO PRESERVE RAWHIDE 

After rawhide is ready for use how 
would you manage to keep it from dry- 
ing out when you wish to keep it from year 
to year? Would oil or grease help?— 
Wm. L., Iowa. , 

As a preparation to prevent the drying 
out of rawhide, we can recommend noth- 
ing better than neatsfoot oil. Neatsfoot 
oil is an excellent preservative of leather. 








Producer and Refiner of Lubricating Oils, Fuel Oil, Gas Oil, Gasoline and other Petroleum Products 
Philadelphia 


More than 1,500,000 gallons of lubricating oils per week 
Branch Offices and Woscheuses in 28 Cities 


SUNOCO 


MOTOR OIL 


TO THE TRADE—Write for details of our Sunoco Sales Plan and Lubrication Service 
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‘ Is this your tractor 


when you need it most? 


cuts deep into your farm pro- 

fits. It robs you of power— 
usually just at a time when every 
hour of field or belt works counts for 
most. 

Your big problem, as a power 
farmer, is to keep your tractor always 
on the job—ready to give you a 
steady, dependable flow of power 
whenever you need it. 

The reliability of your tractor—its 
service value and cost of upkeep— 
depend largely on how it is lubri- 
cated—much more, probably, than 
you have realized. 

Faulty lubrication—the use of oils 
poor in quality or wrong in type— 
causes three-fourths of all tractor 
repairs. Its cost extends to lost 
power, high fuel and oil consump- 
tion and rapid depreciation. 

You must make certain your oil is 
both high in quality and right in 
type. You can do this by using the 
type of Sunoco Motor Oil designated 
for your ticular tractor in the 
*‘Sunoco Lubrication Guide.”’ 


A TRACTOR tied up for repairs 


Sunoco has the quality to meet the 
high speed, intense heat and other 
gruelling service conditions of a 
tractor engine. 


Having a higher viscosity (body), 
type for type, than other ails, Sunoco 
insures a perfect pistan-ring seal. 
This means clean, campressian-tight 
cylinders and valves—full engine 
power—noa leakage of raw fuel into 
the crank case—freedam fram re<« 
pairs. 

The same exclusive qualities that 
make Sunoco superior asa lubricant 
for tractor, truck and autamobile 
engines, also make it unexcelled for 
all kinds of farm machinery. 


Buy Sunocain 15, 30 or 50 gallan 
faucet-equipped steel drums and use 
it exclusively. You will be amazed at 
the maney you save on oil, fuel and 
repairs, and the increased service 
you getfrom your equipment. 


If your dealer is not yet handling 
Sunoco, send us his name and address 
and we will send yau a copy of the 
“Sunoco Lubricatian Guide”’ free. 


SUN COMPANY 
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IRWIN * Cuts 
true-Clear 
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HE head does the 
cutting. That part 
must be right. The 
tion of cutting edges, 
s, and screws in Irwin 











ity only 
Look for the trade-Mark on 
the shank. Ifitisn’ 
the bit isn’t an Irw 
Write for booklet 
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Windmills 
Proven Best 


——— 
Woodmans€ 4 
Ox 






y 
50 Years’ Success 
Last longer at less cost because 
strongly reenforced against eve 
weakness; fitted with internal gears three 
times as strong as ordinary gears; automati- 
cally governed. Only windaaill equipped with 
Impregnated Oilless Bearings. 
Shipped complete—no extras to buy. Get 
Free Illustra Catalog before you buy. 
WOODMANSE MFG. CO. 
Box J, Freeport, Il. 


Run For Yeurs Without Oilineg 



















8 
A flash of lightning may leave your i in ashes. Bar- 


nett System uarantees protection to and property 
No losses where our COPPER rods are used. 
AGENTS WANTE Big demand. Quick profits. 

Exclusive territory. Farmer 
agents and dealers make $100 or more weekly selling 
Barnett Rods. We teach you the business. Write for 
agent's prices, free cable samples and lightning book. 
Jos. A. Barnett & Co.,Mfgrs.,Cedar Rapids,lowa 


FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 
The Northwest quarter of Section 7, Township 6, Range 
28, near Albert, Tiliston, Manitoba. Chance of a | 

time to get splendid quarter section at the right price. 
T. M. Vanghey, 230 North Ninth, Albuquerque, New Hexic 


FARM WANTED, isicd tea: thryecotce 
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SOMETHING FOR FEED 
Quite often a person finds himself 
strictly up against it when a clover seed- 
ing fails or something goes awry with a 
crop he has depended on for forage. About 
the only thing left to do im a ease of this 


sort is to get a — wing substitute 
as early as possible. Such a substitute 
should be adapted to the local conditions 
more or less, but a few of the short season 
hay and forage crops are worth mention- 
ing here as su ions at least to anyone 
in need of such a crop. 

If the crop can be sown in the spring, 
equal parts oats and Canada field peas 
will make a good crop for clay loam and 
rich loam soils, where there is a fair de- 
gree of humidity. This should be sown as 
early as a aeoll tindibed will permit with 
a grain drill at the rate of two to two and 
a half bushels of the mixture per acre. 
On lighter soils or those which tend more 
to the sandy loam types, vetch and oats 
will prove better. The Michigan experi- 
ment station recommends two bushels of 
oats with about twenty pounds of winter 
vetch per acre. Sow in early spring. 

Quite often, tho, it is necessary to make 
a planting considerably later. For early 
summer planting, corn has proven a good 
crop. This can be sown thickly in irills 
thirty or thirty-two inches apart. Planted 
in this way the stalks will be slender,and 
while the ears will not be of any size or 
considerable degree of development, still 
the crop will make a first-class fodder 
and one that cattle will eat up practically 
clean. Excellent crops can be grown from 
seedings six weeks after the corn crop is 
normally planted. 

The millets, especially the common 
millet, are excellent crops for early summer 
planting. About twenty-five pounds per 
acre sown broadcast or with a grain drill 
will supply a good yield of forage. This 
crop should be cut before the seed is ripe; 
allowjng the crop to become too mature 
is likely to produce a crop of forage which 
will be harmful to the stock, especially 
horses. For cattle and sheep early cured 
fine quality millet is a good hay. Millet 
hay of any sort is better when fed in 
combination with other forage, and for 
horses it should even be fed sparingly. 
Keep pretty close watch of your horses if 
you use millet at all. 

Sudan grass is another forage which 
should be sown at about the same time, 
early June, and at about the same rate 
as the millets. It will mature a little later 
than the millet, as a rule, and the hay 
may be a bit coarser than that of the 
common millet. In southern states two 
or even three crops are matured; in the 
more northern states with the shorter 
cooler seasons, a single crop is about all 
that can be expected. 

Sudan grass makes a first-class crop for 
soiling purposes. It can be fed to all sorts 
of livestock without danger of injury to 
them. It has pretty much the same com- 
position as timothy. 

Soybean hay is one of those richest in 
protein. Soybeans are, of course, a legume, 
and have the very great advantages of a 
legume as a crop. When sowing soybeans 
it has been found advisable to inoculate 
to secure the heaviest yields either of seed 
or crop. Inoculating bacteria usually can 
be obtained from the seedsmen selling 
the seed, or your state experiment station 
will be very glad to put you in touch with 
parties who can provide you with such 
material. 


Sow soybeans at the rate of oe 
~ acre with grain drill, or b ’ 
Or they may be sown in rows as corn, us- 
ing thirty to forty pounds per acre. The 
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Windows 
Ford—Dodge 50c 
Overland, Oakland, 
Buick, Hupp $1.00. 


Repair and Protect with 


STIK-TITE 


TIK-TITE (3) means the cellu- 
loid window you can apply by 
sticking, just like you do a 

tube patch. No tools needed, no 
service charges, no loss of car’s use, 
and it lasts longer—no stitching 
perforations weaken celluloid. 

Window frame is finished with 
auto rubber, mohair, or imitation 
leather to match your curtain. 

(2) Stik-tite roof patches are also finished 
fn goods to match your top material. Box 


contains eleven assorted sizesfor 35c. Large 
strips 50c. Mends holesand rentsinstantly. 


“Stick-tite Seat Protectors” form inex- 
pensive coverings for cushions and protect 
your clothes. (3) ‘‘Warner Seat Covers” 

rotect all upholstery. (4) “Stick-tite Tire 
Sovers” retard tire depreciation. 

See your dealer or send us his name 
with order. 

DEALERS: Write for successful plan that 


you new customer and easy sales. 
THE CINCINNATI AUTO 
SPECIALTY COMPANY 
“The Stik-tite Co."! 
315 Hammond St., Cincinnati, U.S.A. 
We are experienced in handling foreign business. 


Auto Owners 


WANTED! 


To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires inthe world. 
Made under our Internal 
Hydraulic Expansion Pro- 
cess that enables us to’ sell 
our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


against Blow-Out-- 
Stone-Bruise —Rim-Cut 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and intro- 
duce these wonderful tires at 
our astonishingly low prices 
to all motor car owners. 


FREE TIRES forYOUROWN CAR 
to a representative in each community. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 

and explaining our amazing intro- 
ductory offer to owner agents. 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 
. 58 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
| Meee ee OE 
Bog Spavin fens" 
FREE Vest P Veterinary Adviot  Dascribes Spats 
PLEMING BROTHERS, 281 Unive Steck Verde, Chiesg© 
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latter method yields the largest return of 
seed but a somewhat smaller yield of 
forage. In the latter method cultivate as 
you would corn. For more northern sec- 
tions, it is advisable to plant only the most 
early maturing varieties. Perhaps, the 
Early Black is as good a variety as an 
where such an early variety is rec mm 5 
Where the season requirement is i an 
early variety, tho not the very earliest, the 
[to San, Black Evebrow, or similar season 
varieties are good. The Hollybrook is a 
variety with a little longer season. 

When putting up soybean hay it is neces- 
sary to pay pretty close attention to the 
euring process. or hay purposes cut 
when the pods form but before any of the 
leaves begin to yellow. The manner of 
euring will depend on the weather. How- 
ever, the vines can wilt a day before raking 
imto windrows, and then after a dayortwo 
m the windrow, the hay should be put u 
mto shocks for the final cure. The dif- 
ficulty of curing this crop is about the 
only really considerable drawback, and 
this can be overcome by some care. 

When considering soybeans do not for- 
get that they can be put in the silo with 
corn and will better the quality of the 
silage by a big margin. Further, the crop 
makes a first-class pig pasture, especially 
when drilled in rows. 


JUST POSTAGE STAMPS 

Considering the cost, postage stamps 
have paid me better than anything else 
i have ever bought. A farmer needs ideas 
these days—lots of them—and there are 
no end of places where they may be had 
for just the cost of stamps. The United 
States department of agriculture and the 
state experiment stations begin the list 
but they by no means end it. 

Nurserymen, seedsmen and many manu- 
facturers of farm equipment are glad and 
able to advise any farmer on problems in 
their respective lines. Only last spring I 
wrote to a nursery company regarding 
shrubs for planting on our lawn, and got 
some tips that enabled us to get a much 
more satisfying effect than our own plant- 
ing scheme would have yielded. Many 
nursery companies have service depart- 
ments in landscape gardening that will 
work out planting plans for you at no cost. 
Of course if a company furnishes you with 
a satisfactory plan it would be no more 
than fair for you to come back with an 
order for your shrubs and trees. Manu- 
facturers of farm machinery and equip- 
ment have apart in their employ who 
can advise in the same helpful way. I have 
been saved a great many mistakes and a 
good bit of money by taking advantage of 
this fact. 

Farmers do not write letters enough. It 
a habit like lots of other things, and a 
better one than some. A man is paid for 
what he knows whether he works on a 
farm or for some one else in a factory 
office. And it certainly is surprising the 
amount of education Ba can get with 
postage stamps.—W. C., Mo. 


KILL WEEDS EARLY 

“Get them before they’re up.” That 
was the recipe for weed killing given by 
a Kansas neighbor when he was asked how 
he kept his fields so unusually clean. His 
system is simple. 

“Just as soon as my corn or kaffir shows 
I get out the spike tooth harrow and! go 
over the field. In a week I harrow again. 
The harrow kills thousands of weeds when 
they are just sprouting without material 
damage to the crop. By the time the 
second harrowing has been completed it is 
possible to get into the field with the shovel 
cultivators. 

“The harrowing does alot toward sav- 
ing the moisture, especially if there are 
rains about planting time. The shallow 
stirring makes a wonderful difference in 
breaking up the crust before it has time 
to become well formed. I believe it is 
safe to say a harrow will pay for itself 
every season if it is used mght.” 
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Babies and children need warm homes. Protect 


young chil — 
ven, hot water heat and give them a good start inlive. Wie oe lebetem @LULese. 


Keep the Boys 
and Girls on the Farm 


Witt stove heat the farmer has no private life. The farm help, 
family- and all must spend their winter evenings sitting in the 
one heated room around the stove. The farmer’s daughter must 
entertain her company in the same room with the family and help. 


But install an ARCOLA and heat all rooms with no more fuel than is 
needed to heat one with a stove. The help then may have their 
room, the family another and daughter may have a room to enter- 
tain her company and will not want to leave home to get the 
privileges that her girl friends enjoy who live in the city. 


Reduced in Size and Cost 


The ARCOLA is made on the same principle and with the same guarantee as our 
large IDEAL Hot Water Heating plants. The only difference is in the smaller 


size and lower cost of the outfit. 
Lasts a Lifetime 


The ARCOLA burns hard or soft coalj 
coke or wood. Never wears out or needs 
repair. Leaks no coal-gas—wastes no heat 
up the chimney. Absolutely safe—no fire 
risk! Running water not necessary as 
same water is used over and over again. 
Ideal-ARCOLA Heating Outfits are es- 
pecially designed for small homes, new 
or old, with or without cellars, and are 
sold by heating contractors everywhere, 
Investigate today! 


Find Out Today! 


Write for catalog showing open views 
SScemaee: Pomaeiovey, Cats, sonic 
cottages, ws, flats, 

small business buildings. The Ideal heat 
for farm homes, ranch houses, chicken 
houses and central or colony hog houses, 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Dept. F- 37. 816-822 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. Sales Branches and Showrooms in All Large Cities 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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All-Year Protection! 


ITH windows dropped and 
W winashicia open the Highland 

Closed cab is cool, airy and 
comfortable in warm weather. In an 
instant it can be made rain-tight, 
wind-tight, dust-tight. 

It pays to protect the driver. The 
truck maker will supply a Highland 
cab. Insist on it. Replaces seat box, 
open cab, curtains, windshield, tool 
box and battery box—and costs no 
more. 

This new Highland cab offers the 
utmost in convenience, durability, 
noislessness, Made of steel where 
steel is best, and wood where wood 
is best. Standardized large scale 
manufacture makes it economical. 
One model fits all trucks—another 
for speed wagons. 

Stocks at Detroit, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati. 

Write for folder. 

Truck Dealers and Body Service Stations: 
A simple, inexpensive stock enables you to 
do a satisfactory business replacing open 
geats with Highland Closed cabs. 


The Highland Body Mfg.Co., 
42 Township Ave 














DD to your farm's value 

by building concrete silos, 
feeding floors, tanks, troughs, 
walks, culverts, posts, etc. 









It's easy when you use ¢ 





Mixrite Concrete Mixer 


M 4 The one machine with the Side 
ounte Gear Drive — Always in gear and 
alignment. Handles any mixture. 
144 H. P. Farm Engine runs it. 
Easy tilting drum. Sturdily 
built of iron and steel. 
Capacity one wheelbar- 
row load 2-24 cu. ft. 
If your dealer hasn't 
it, we'll ship direct. 
Write for 
folder 
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MFG. CO. 
Dept.T. Kewaskum,Wis. 






Works tn any soil. Makes V-shaped 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 
deep. Horses or tractor. Get my 
i324 om ereat labor and cost saving story. 
Qwensboro Ditoher & Grader Co., Inc. 
Box 329 Owensboro, Ky. 
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A TRUCK EXPERIENCE 

“With us a truck is not an experiment,” 
said E. R. Adams, an Oklahoma farmer. 
“Old Number One, as we call it, was 
bought in 1916, and is still running. Of 
course it is considerably battered up and 
makes more noise than a new one, but it 
is still in the game and has paid for itself 
with a nice margin besides.” 

Mr. Adams owns a 160 acre farm and 
grows alfalfa principally. He lives three 
and one-half miles ~~ the railroad sta- 
tion and finds he can haul his product to 
the station by truck cheaper than by any 
other method, and he considers deprecia- 
tion, interest on investment, license, in- 
surance and other items that are often 
overlooked. 

Mr. Adams has made a success of his 
truck because he has given it the care and 
attention it deserves. He claims that the 
“stitch in time’’ policy is a good one to use 
in connection with all farm machinery, 
trucks included. There are farmers who 
wouldn’t consider working a lame horse, 
who will take a truck out on the road 
when it is in need of repairs and adjust- 
ment. In the case of the lame horse he is 
not worked from a humane standpoint; 
the truck should not be used until repaired 
from a standpoint of good business. 

Most truck troubles are due to care- 
lessness in keeping the machine in work- 
ing order and to carelessness in driving. 
It is easy to put off adjusting the brake 
bands, when such negligence may cause 
a serious accident. It ig easy to wait until 
tomorrow to drain the old oil out of the 
crank case and refill it with new, because 
you have an idea it will work just as well 
until you have more time, reSulting in 
greater wear and motor troubles. 

By watching and keeping out of ruts 
on the road, wear on the tires can be 
greatly reduced, and by driving slowly 
over bumps much of the strain is taken 
off the machine. It is often a mistake to 
take hills on high just because the truck 
can make it, but much better to change 
gears. 

Mr. Adams says he would not be with- 
out his truck because it saves a lot of time 
for him. It puts more power in his hands, 
making hislabormore efficient. It givesas 
good service during extremely hot weather 
as at any other time, and he has to take 
care of it only when in use. 

EVILS OF CRABGRASS 

Crabgrass is quite likely to push up 
and take a ad many gardens as the 
summer advances, especially where early 
crops come off and the ground is not re- 
planted to some other crop at once. Crab- 
grass is a weed that will seed heavily and 
cause trouble every year. But that is 
not the worst thing about it—it serves 
as a breeding place for several of the most 
destructive garden insects. 

Cutworms, white grubs and wireworms 
are the three that do the most damage in 
the garden, and if we permit crabgrass to 
grow up and continue to cover the ground 
until fall these will be plentiful. The June- 
bug, or large May beetle, is the parent 
of the white grub, the snapping bug of 
the wireworm, and a gray moth of the 
cutworm, and all lay their e in the 
grass clumps near the ground. The young 
arvae go down into the soiland the grubs 
and. wireworms live on the roots of the 
plants, while the cutworms live on the 
tender new growths, coming up at night, 
| but hiding in the day. When winter comes 
| they all go down and live in dells below 
frost. The next spring, when the garden 
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Dont Worry 


When It Storms 
Your buildings and your lives are in no 


Shinn-Flat 
Rods Protect 


The Shinn-Flat Conductor is the modern, 

scientific form of Lightning Rod. It is 

woven in a continuous flat cable of pure 

greater carrying ca 

= ted States and Canada, including many 
buildings, are already 

protected by the Shinn System. 
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Send Model or drawing for 


King Street, 
Preliminary Examination. 


Best results, Promptness assured. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F. St., Washington, D.C. 
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abundance of grass shoots, you can readily 
see why their work is so destructive. 

As the parents of these three pests seek | 
grass on which to deposit their eggs it | 
follows that if we keep grass out of the | 
yarden we will prevent their breeding | 
there. In their larval stage they do not | 
emigrate to any extent, tho the cutworms | 
and grubs will do damage two years and 
often three before they change to the 
adult stage.—L. C., Kansas. 


PREPARE EARLY FOR WHEAT 

That “the highest yields have always 
been secured with wheat following a small 
grain crop when the ground was prepared 
in July,” and that “poorer crops: have al- 
ways resulted when the Lit gy meme of 
the ground was delayed until August or 
September,” is the conclusion of the 
Kansas station as the result of an experi- 
ment that has continued ten years. With- 
in certain limits the time of preparing the 
ground is of greater importance than the 
way in which it is prepared. Land that 
was disced early has given better yields 
than land that was plowed late and shallow 
early plowing has produced better results 
than later plowing, regardless of depth. 

“Ground plowed four inches deep in 
July produced more than twenty-six 
bushels an acre on the average, while 
ground plowed the same depth in Septem- 
ber — ae but 18.5 bushels. The shal- 
lower plowing in both July and August 
produced higher yields than were secured 
from the deeper plowing. Next to the 
highest yield obtained from any of the 
methods was secured from deep July 
plowing but shallow plowing at the same 
date produced on the average nearly two 
bushels more wheat to the acre. 

“Ground disced in July and plowed in 
\ugust produced much higher yields than 
were secured from ground plowed in 
\ugust that had not been previously 
worked. The poorest yields were obtained 
when the ground was left thruout the 
summer without any treatment, but 
double disced thoroly just before seeding. 
[he average yield for the piece of ground 
treated in that way was less than fifteen 
bushels and almost ten bushels less than 
ny of the land worked in July.” 


MUD LUGS FOR YOUR TRACTOR 
\fter our tractor had become mired for 
the third time one morning and we had 
buried several planks and old posts in 
in attempt to get it back on solid ground, 
[ hit upon a simple method of making 
the tractor pull itself out of the mud. 

I secured several pieces of two by four 
stuff and sawed them into sixteen inch 
engths. Thru each one I bored two 
oles the position and size of each hole 
orresponding with those of the tire. 
These I bolted on just in front of the mud 

igs and we soon had the tractor out. 
\fter that experience we always attached 
these extra lugs when plowing around low 
places or sloughs. 

Where tractors are not fitted with extra 
holes, these may be bored in the tire or 
the regular iron lugs removed. Carriage 

olts which can be sunk into the wood 
vill be most solid.—A. E. 8. 
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Let your 
next tire be 
nll 














Trede Mert Reg U.S Pet OF. 2 
Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


We Believe in 
Equity for the Farmer 


N tires, our idea of equity is to build a 
casing definitely for the rough, all-around 
use a farmer must give his car, at a price 

which makes rough driving cost less per mile. 


We have done that in the Fisk Red-Top, 
and we are frank to say that no tire can give 
a higher average mileage under the severe 
test of a farmer’s work-a-day driving. 


It is made extra strong with an extra ply 
of fabric and a heavy tread. 


It is a tire which need not be coddled— 
one from which you may properly expect the 
excess mileage true of all Fisk Tires. 


Our 140 branches enable your dealer always 
to have in stock fresh tires of this year’s 
building—and every one has the stamina for 
a surplus of lively miles. 


Sold only by dealers 
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WHERE THE PURE FABRIC BILL 
STANDS 


When the last congress adjourned, the 
original truth in fabrics bill, introduced 
into that legislative body about a year 
and a half ago, ceased to exist. A few 
thousand manufacturers of fabrics, sel- 
fishly interested financially in keeping the 
public in the dark as to exact contents of 
“woolen” goods they buy, have so far 
been successful in preventing the bill from 
becoming a law. But if the friends of 
justice have not been able to overcome the 
barrier set up against them, they have 
been instrumental in awakening the 111,- 
000,000 purchasers of clothing to the fact 
that they are not receiving a square deal. 
In the past sixteen months the truth in 
fabrics iit has received the endorsement 
of at least 250 organizations, including 
practically every farm and stock or-| 
ganization in the land, dozens of chambers 
of commerce, civic, social, labor and 
women’s clubs and associations and five 
state legislatures. Wyoming, where they 
realize the importance of protecting the 
sheep industry, has already made it a law | 
and it will soon be in force in that state. 
By the time this issue of Successful Farm- | 
ing reaches you the bill will have been re- 
introduced into congress. It needs the 
united support of every individual if it 
is not again defeated. In justice to him- 
self no one can afford to let this oppor- 
tunity pass to give himself the same de- 
gree of protection in buying clothes that 
the pure food law gives him in purchasing 
what he eats. 

Write your congressmen at Washington 
now and insist that they take a firm stand 
to protect your interests on this measure. 
Successful Farming will see that your 
letters are placed where they will do the 
most good if you prefer to send them to 
us. The main thing is,send in your vote 
and register yourself as a friend of the 
buying public. 


SUDAN GRASS AND SOYBEANS 
FOR HAY 


That Sudan grass and soybeans make 
a profitable as well as a palatable emer- | 
gency hay crop was demonstrated by | 
O. M. Burg, in Fondulac county, Wis-| 
consin, during the past summer. 

The growing of soybeans in combina-| 
tion with Sudan grass has not been| 
highly recommended by the state agri-| 
cultural college, for the state in general, | 
for the reason that there are not enou 
successful attempts on record to make the | 
practice a sure thing. 

Fifty pounds of Sudan grass and one 
hundred and fifty pounds of soybeans 
were sown on three acres of black loam 
soil that was rich in nitrogen and phos- 
phorus. One half of the field was fall 
plowed. The seed was sown on June 12th 
and soiling began on July 10th. One 
acre of the field was used for soiling and 
the remainder was not cut until August 
23rd, when it was made into hay, the 
same as timothy would be put up, and 
no difficulties in curing were encountered. 
The soybeans, Mammoth yellow and 
Wisconsin medium early green, were 
jet beginning to form pods, while the 
Sudan grass was well headed out. 

The soiling crop was greatly relished 
by the stock, and Mr. Burg was quite 
enthusiastic over the results, The hay 
was just a **‘tle coarse, altho it was very 
readily eaten by the stock, because of the 
palatability of the Sudan grass. The 
stalks of the Sudan grass were from three 
to eight feet tall, which made the hay 
somewhat hard to handle in pitching it 
on the wagon. 

Some very interesting results were 
obtained by Mr. Burg. He found that 
the crop made double the growth and was 
much thriftier on the fall plowed land. 
A large aftermath on the field that was | 
used for soiling proved to be very val- 
uable pasture for a considerable length | 
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Save Your Grain Profits 


|: is the last few bushels you get from an acre that give you 
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a profit. You can easily lose those profit making bushels by 
shelling out or sprouting after the grain is ripe. 


uUBE 

SUINIOR. 

THRESHER 

will protect you. You can thresh when your grain is just right 
and save and sell all of it. Your tractor supplies the power. 


Your own help does the work. You need not exchange labor at 
inconvenient times. Your wife has no big threshing crew to feed. 


The grain you save—and the threshing bills—soon pay for your Huber Jr. 
If you thresh for a few of your neighbors the machine should pay for itself 
the first year. 

The Prices are attractive. Terms if desired. 





This ad may not appear again, so fill out the coupon now! 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING CO. 
10 Center St., Marion, Ohio 


Cai ~‘ian Branch, Brandon, Man. Makers of 
Thresters since 1879 and Tractors since 1898 
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Please send me a free copy of the booklet No. 100 
“The Farmers’ Insurance Policy, without obli- |g 
gation. 
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! Drive FORDSON like a Team 


pee 











Ride the implement, the tractor. botb 
tractor and ny Gandle clutch, 
shift gears and steer only tW0 lines. e on 
steering wheel tractor or 


hoids 
if lines. are left alone. All horse-drawn implements 
used without special hi+ches. 


COLE LINE DRIVE 


makes driving the Fordson a pleasure. Keeps driver 
away from noise, heat anddirt. Saves one man. 
Easy to install and operate. Pays for itself in a few 
days. Thoroughly tried out and tested. Sold on a 
money-back guarantee. If your dealer can't supply = 
order direct. Write at once for full information. 


MIAMI CONSERVANCY Agents wanted tn every county in U.S. 
1238 Central Ave., 
I NE XH A US T IBLE FAR MS Cole Mfg. Co., Mie erin Mine. 
ch corn farms—kept perpetually fertile by 

alluvial deposits—without manure or fertilizer. FACTORY TO FARM. 
For sale by The Miami Conservancy District (a Low price. Ware- 
subdivision of the State of Ohio). house near you. Quick shipment. Free TOWA 
AUGUST Post, Box 40, MOULTON, IOWA 


























For information write to 
OFFICE M, MIAMI CONSERVANCY a oo 
BUY LAND NOW. [Easy to get started on your 
DISTRICT, DAYTON, OHIO own farm. Ask for FREE a y of our booklet about 
choice Michigan farm lands. Write now. SWIGART, 
Chicago, LiL 


of time. The proportion of soybeans to | Patronize our advertisers. They save you money ' V-1259, First National Bank Bidg., . 
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Sudan grass was about one to five, which ; 
was too wide a margin, according to Mr. 
Burg, and he recommended that one | 
bushel to the acre of soybeans be used | 
with the same amount of Sudan grass | 
seed. He also recommends that the crop 
be cut about ten days or two weeks 
earlier and cut the hay with a binder to! 
facilitate the handling of the crop. He | 
used a mower and the long Sudan grass 
made the hay very stringy. Very few} 
of the soybean leaves were lost as the | 
Sudan grass seemed to keep them from 
falling off. 

The estimated yield was three tons to | | 
the acre. The seeds from each crop were | 
sown separately and at right angles| ® 
across the field to get a uniform stand. | Consider the Case of 
A dise drill was used. Mr. Burg was very | 


enthusiastic over the results and be-| Ray Haskill, for instance--- 


lieves it is a combination that will make a | 
' 









TRADE MARKS REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. ._o 


THRESHING (¥x3 





fine emergency hay crop on a similar 


type of soil. He sees no reason why the E could tell you a lot about the mechanical details 





crop should not prove successful 4 and technical points of Case steel-built, galvanized 

lighter soils, providing they are fall | Threshers, but this probably wouldn’t interest 
plowed.—V. A. * Wisconsin. | : “ 

a Stn nee you as much as the actual performance of these machines— 

KNOW YOUR PRODUCTION COSTS | and anyway, we haven’t got the space. What you are 

__ __ Continued from page 11 - especially interested in, no doubt, is the work a Case 

too high if there were no profit, or if the | Thresher will do— and the length of time it will continue 


profit were less than received by the ma-| 
jority of growers from the same price for 
the product. 


to operate satisfactorily. Consider, then, the Cas¢ of Ray 
Haskill, of Crump, Michigan. He says, in a recent letter 

















If a record is kept of the several items to us: 
of cost and these items are compared with a P i 3 . 
similar records from a large number of I won't be in the market for anything this year as 
farms, it is possible to determine just what my 32x54 Case is going strong after ten years of 
is making the total cost higher or lower hard threshing and I am satisfied with the old girl 
on : “tg Ranges than the o—- pee yet. Just a few repairs and she is ready to lead the 
producing the same crop under similar 
conditions. It may be found, for example, others the camer 7 always. She runs as steady as ever 
that the fertility is lower than the average and in the last six years has threshed more grain than 
and the yield consequently lower. The any two machines in Northern Bay County.” 
lower yield with approximately the same 
eost of production per acre would mean a 
corresponding increase in the cost of pro- atl 
ducing each bushel. The profit depends et 


upon the cost per bushel rather than the 
cost per acre. It might also be found 
that the farm was not equipped in such 
a way as to produce with greatest 
economy. There might be a shortage of 
power or machinery for most efficient 
operation, or the equipment might not be 
adapted to the farm as well as it could be. 
Labor may not have been used as 
economically as could be done by com- 
paratively little rearrangement of the 
work. By a change or adjustment in the 
relative acreage of crop or the number and 
kinds of livestock kept, it might be pos- 
sible to effect material saving in the cost 











of producing some of the products. Mr. Haskill’s Case Thresher working on farm of Mrs. Joseph Herriter, 
Various agencies are ready and anxious near Linwood, Mich. This owfit has threshed here for 9 years. 
to assemble the records showing cost of 4 ‘ . 
producing farm products, and determine Case superior construction and mechanical features 
va it —_ = nore rod ae to are, of course, largely responsible for such service, but we 
oy Noartnans a TE tomy cmd the can’t begin to tell you about these things here. Our 
experiment stations are ready to take latest catalog has all the facts, however,— and it’s nicely 
cere of that part of the work. The work illustrated. Write for a copy — and ask for the name and 
of these agencies, however, depends en- address of our nearest dealer. HH 
tirely upon the records kept by individual 
farmers, and in order to receive benefit ’ ’ 
the faepian-suast kchew Dicaun eatte, J. I. Case Threshin?, Machine Company 










With farmers’ marketing committees : 
devising plans and methods for applying Dept. E 32 Racine, Wisconsin 
business principles to the marketing of 
farm products, it remains for the pro- 
ducers to conduct their operations in just 
as businesslike manner as the producers 
of any other products. 


WELCOME THE BIRDS 

When the larks, robins, and other insect 
eaters visit your newly plowed fields, do 
nothing to frighten them away. They 
are eating the grubs, cutworms and wire- 
worms that would otherwise cause you 
— on. Every bug that is nipped 

in the bud, so to speak, is one more detri- : : : 
mates ee dhe =, al Seteinr tind Goa Case Galvanized, Steel-built Threshers are made in the fol- 
. lowing sizes: 20x 28, 22x36, 26x46, 28x50, 32x 54, 36%58 


Shares in the nipping is your friend. 
Protect your friends. and 40x62. Will thresh, clean and save all grains and seeds. 


a ne a aa 





























to Farmers 


We have issued a most valuable 
hand-book containing one 

sand uses of Formaldehyde and 
the reports of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture on scientific seed 
cleansing to avoid smuts and 


fungus of seed grains. 


Fi OR MELD shh} 


is the best and most economical disin- 
fectant known. Officially endorsed as 
the standard treatment for seed grains to 
secure greatest yield. Destroys smuts of 
wheat, oats, barley, rye, etc., also scab 
and black-leg diseases of potatoes and 
other vegetables. One pint bottle of 
Formaldehyde from our laboratories 











will treat 40 bushels of seed. Write forthis 
big illustrated book today—it is FREE. 


Perth Amboy Chemical Works 


709-717 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11 








Bees for Profit 


Make big money with little work. 
Small expense to start. Bees find 
own food. Honey brings good 
prices. We buy all you can spare. 
Bees are easily kept and cared for. 


The Root Way Pays 


Our special hives give winter and 
summer protection. We've made 
complete line of Beekeepers’ sup- 
plies for 50 years. Tell us your 
occupation and whether you keep 
beesnow. This helps ushe!p you. 
Handsome free booklet, ‘‘ Bees for 
Pleasure and Profit,"’ packed with 
beekeeping information. Write 
for it today. 







THE A. Il. ROOT COMPANY 
135 Main St. Medina, Ohio 


t0% pure be tone. Will nes 

y not 
Winterkiil, Produces large yields 
of high feeding value every year 
without replanting. or less 


A.B.LYMAN ‘Secsste Sze af 


“PROGRESS” TREES 


are propagated right, dug carefully and 
packed securely. Write for our Catalog of 
Trees, Shrubs and Plants. It's not necessary 
to pay for your trees before you get them if 
you deal with 

THE PROGRESS NURSERY CO., 
1302 Peters Ave., Troy, Ohio 
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MARKET 
T is often said that the farmer is at 


the mercy of his market. In this he 
is very much like every producer and 
manufacturer. And he has about the 
same ways of solving his marketing dif- 
ficulties: he can organize so as to control 
| the flow of his products to market, or he 
| can develop new and better markets. Just 
now there is a strong movement along the 
former line, especially among the pro- 
ducers of the agricultural staples. Mean- 
while occasional farmers are applying 
business principles to the development of 
their local markets. One of these is W. E. 
Koehring of Kansas. Accepting the condi- 
tions at hand, he has gone out and built 
up his own market. 
I had been referred to Mr. Koehring as 
a successful fruit grower. On meeting him, 
his assured, careful manner, and his habit 
of thinking and speaking directly to the 
point, further convinced me of his ability. 
After overcoming his modesty, of which 
he has a good deal, he told me the story 
of his experience. 
““My aim,” he said, “has been to pro- 








duce all that I could sell readily to the 
local retailers. In order to make the most 
of this market, I have found it to my ad- 
vantage to have something to sell during 
a period as long as possible; then to pay 
particular attention to the actual selling 
of it. Accordingly I have arranged a suc- 
cession of crops, so that I am turning some 
| fruit or vegetable to market thruout the 
| greater part of the year. 

“Beginning in the spring, asparagus is 
the first sonia’ that I have to sell. This 
is followed, in the order given, by straw- 
berries, raspberries and cherries. Then the 
apples begin. The Yellow Transparent, a 
very early variety, is the first; then come 
Summer Queen, Duchess, Wealthy, Maid- 
en Blush, Grimes Golden and Jonathan. 
The Grimes Golden and Jonathans, of 
course, mature quite late. These are stored 
| and sold as they become colored up wom 
usually over a period of about one month. 
For very late apples I have York Im- 
perials, Ganos and Waenen, these being 
stored until late winter or spring. For 
storing the apples I use the cellar under a 
sixteen-by-thirty-foot stone building. The 
ground floor of this building is used as a 
garage, laundry and workroom.” 

Regarding the selling of his products 
as the most important part of his business, 
Koehring gives it his personal attention. 
Doubtless much of his success has been 
due to good salesmanship. He has the 
ability to create in others a desire for the 
things which he has to sell. Back of this is 
unlimited patience and care in attending 
to the details of producing first-class fruit 
and then presenting it attractively. 

“T have sold fruit nearly all my life,” 
he said, “and have always been especially 
interested in doing it. When I was fifteen 
years old my father moved from a small 
town in Indiana to a farm in eastern 
Kansas. At times he worked for an ex- 
tensive fruit grower of Wyandotte county, 
and often took me with him on his trips 
to sell strawberries onthe Kansas City 
market. 

“On marrying, a few years later, I 
went in debt heavily for a forty-acre farm 
about two miles from Lawrence. That 
was twenty-two years ago. 











There was | 








| 
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lecting numerous varieties so as to have 
apples at different seasons. I also planted 
some strawberries the first year. 

“At about the time I was getting started 
a change in the local fruit marketing busi- 
ness took place. Previously a great deal 
of fruit had been shipped from Lawrence 
to nearby towns. Before I had much to 
sell, however, this shipping began to de- 
cline. Consequently I turned my attention 
to catering to the demands of Lawrence 
itself, which seemed to offer the best op- 
portunity.” 

In developing this market, Mr. 
Koehring has found his natural ability 
and early training in selling fruit invalu- 
able. He deals only with the retailers. He 
makes a very close study of their needs, 
however, and has thoroly mastered the 
requirements of this trade. To attend to 
it properly requires much in the way of 
service, so that he has no time for dabbling 
into retailing his products too. As it is, 
he often makes three or four trips to town 
a day to deliver fruit. 

“Honesty, persistence and the giving 
of a square deal to all—these are the big 
things to bear in mind in handling a 
dealer trade,” he said. “You must treat 
all your customers alike. Set a fair price 
on your goods, and then stick to it. While 
I want my fruit to look well when it goes 
to market, it must be honestly packed. 
None of my employees are ever permitted 
to ‘top up’ a box of fruit.” 

Mr. Koehring now has about twenty 
acres devoted to fruit, the horticultural 
operations being confined to the upland 
portions of his farm. As some timber land 
on the place is cleared, new orchard is 
being set out on it. Though not extensive 
in acreage, the land devoted to fruit is 
made to produce to the utmost by a 
system of double-cropping. Between the 
rows of apple, plum and cherry trees, for 
instance, he grows raspberries, straw- 
berries and sweet corn. He grows three 
varieties of strawberries. These are grown 
in matted rows about two feet wide, with 

aths wide enough to walk on comfortably 

tween. The strawberry plants are usu- 

ally allowed to stand two bearing years, 
never more than three. 

For the tillage work three horses are 
maintained. One hired man is kept the 
year around, the force of help, of course, 
a greatly increased during the busy 
strawberry picking season. A motor car 
is used for making the deliveries which, 
while frequent, are small. 

To be successful, says Mr. Koehring, 
the farmer must be a business man first 
and a producer second. Certainly business- 
like methods of producing and selling fruit 
have paid him. Tho starting with little 
capital, he has gradually bettered his 
circumstances until he has doubled the 
acreage of his farm, erected a complete new 
set of buildings, including a thoroly, 
modern home, besides making a good liv- 
ing and providing other comforts of life. 

such a record no man need be ashamed. 
—G. C., Kan. 


SPRAY PROGRAM FOR PEACHES 
Will you Dp er tell me when to spray 
peaches, and what to use?—J. K. L., Mo. 
For a complete sp om of spraying for 
ee oe apply the dormant —_ of 
rdeaux mixture 4— 4- 50 or lime sulphur 
one part to eight parts of water. Then in 
the growing season apply the first spray 
when the fruit is bursting the shucks or 
calyxes shortly after blooming. Use two 
pounds of arsenate of lead paste, or half 
as much of the powder form, to fifty gal- 
lons of water to which two pounds of lime 
have been added to make a milk of lime. 
The next spray should be applied two or 
three weeks later using self boiled lime 
sulphur, if brown rot and scale are prev- 
alent, and arsenate of lead, the same 
strength as before. The last spray is ap- 


considerable old orchard on the place, plied a month before the fruit ripens using 
but the trees were all winter varieties. I | self-boiled lime sulphur. This last spray 








immediately set out additional trees, se-| may be unnecessary for early varieties. 





mudless, tra 


community. 


Tarvia is a coal-tar prep- 
aration that places smooth, 

ntioen roads, 
like that shown at the right, 


within the reach of every 
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How Woodlot County 
Hoisted Itself Out of the Mud— 





Tarvia 
Auto-Truck Distributor 













THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: 


Illustrated booklets descriptive of the 
cera See a eee Special Service Department 


nothing but mudholes. The schools were of the one-room, 
; crossroads variety with one weary teacher apiece. In the 
winter the children were unable to get to school regularly. 
In stormy weather Woodlot County was dead. 
The $200,000 bond proposal for new roads was a bursting bomb in 
the calm of a peaceful night. 


Woodlot County awoke; but not all at once. For two years they had been tying 
to settle the good roads plan. It was a conversation between John Wright anc 
Daniel Summers that started the ball rolling. 


“How much would you sell your farm for today, Daniel?” his neighbor asked. 

“Four thousand cash,” said the farmer. 

“T’ll give you fifty dollars now for a two-year option at that price,” came the 
answer quick as a wink. 


“You will not,” replied Summers, after a moment’s thought. “You'd take it up 
if the bond issue went through—why, with a hard road out through here, you'd clear 
a fine profit! If that road went through, I wouldn’t take—” 


Wright began to laugh and left his neighbor to think it out. 


W reiting County was poor. Taxes were high and the roads— 


In less than two years the county had some fine Tarvia roads open to traffic 
every day in the year—dustless, mudless and traffic-proof. 


Woodlot became a busy, prosperous county. 
A central graded school had been establjshed. 


Farmers saved enough in hauling costs alone to pay off the bond issue and in 
maintenance cost the Tarvia roads paid for themselves. 


Thus did Woodlot County hoist itself out of the mud and stagnation. 





In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road 
authorities, The Barrett Company has organized a Special Service 
Department, which keeps up to the minute on all road problems. 
If you will write to the nearest office regardi road conditions 
or problems in your vicinity the matter will have the ~~ 
attention of experienced engineers. This service is free for the 
asking. If you want BETTER ROADS and LOWER TAXES, 
this department can greatly assist you. 






























FRUITGROWERS SHORT COURSE 

The commercial fruit growers of Indiana 
and neighboring states who attended the 
special short course held at Purdue uni- 


versity, last February represented a total 
of 4,000 acres of fruit. 

At this meeting results of the past 
season’s work in the various projects car- 
ried on by the experiment station were 
studied and discussed. Some of these are 
well worth careful study by orchard 
owners everywhere. A summary of the 
first ten years work on the soil treatment 
investigations has shown cultivation with 
cover erops to be the most profitable 
system to follow wherever it is possible. 
Straw mulch where cultivation is impos- 
sible has proved nearly as profitable com- 
mercially. Trees cultivated five years and 








then seeded down were immediately 
checked and have decreased in growth and | 
production until at the end of the second | 
five-year period they rank below those in 
sod for the entire ten years 

Pruning experiments in three sections 
of the state have proved that any amount 
of pruning is a dwarfing process. The 
system giving the best results upon young 
trees is the corrective type in which a light 
undesirable branches is 
practiced. ‘The pruning of peaches wa 
also discussed. Letters from authorities | 
on this subject from different sections of | 
the country show that there is a great 
variation in the methods followed, suc- 
cessful growers even in the same locality 
obtaining their results by directly opposite 
systems of pruning. 

Experiments on dusting of apples in- 
dicate that dusting is not as effective as 
spraying in the control of insects and | 
diseases. The value of dusting to supple- 
ment spraying is recognized, however 

Fertilizer experiments in apple orchards 
have shown no increase from the use of 
nitrate of soda in cultivated orchards. 
In sod orchards on poor soil the results 
from its use have been very profitable. 
Studies in the time of : — ation indic cate | 


thinning out of 


| 
| 
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In your own mind just 
what do you believe has 
given Champion Spark 
Plugs the reputation of be- 
ing absolutely dependable? 


Is it the preponderance 
of manufacturers using 
‘‘Champions’”’ as factory 
equipment? 


Is it the supérior quality 
of our ‘‘3450” insulator? 





Is it our patented gasket 
construction? 





Or, is it the fact that 
‘“‘Champions’’ have re- 


ceived that reputation by 
just giving real, honest-to- 
goodness service at all 
times and under all condi- 
tions? 


Champion Spark 





+ hampion 


Dependable Spark Plugs 


Toledo, Ohio 












































JAS-43 Plug, Price 90 
For use in bigh powered cars, trucks, 
marine and stationary engines. 


Plug Company 














“is fate ayetnetaiae | WHAT DO YOU KNOW 


two weal before ooming.— Cc. B.. Ind. 
ABOUT WYOMING? 





A HONEY CROP SIDELINE | 
“Tt isn’t necessary to let the bees go to 
the tall trees when they swarm,” is the | 
comment of Mr. H. F. Wolff, who lives 
in Nemaha county, Kansas. He has in 
his apiary trees not less than sixty feet 
high, and only a few small trees. Two 
years ago this spring out of thirty swarms | 
not a single one went to the tall trees. | 
Every one of them settled on the shrubbery 
or on low limbs. 
‘“‘Bees usually swarm between noon and 
four o’clock,” states Mr. Wolff. “I give 
them attention during this part of the day. 
As soon as the bees begin to come out of 
a little 


to 


The land of romance, where nature with lavish hand has made 
millionaires out of cow punchers, and where a few have monopo- 
lized the resources that by right are the heritage of the many. 


1. The average yield of wheat, oats, rye, bar- 
ley, flax and peetecs as shown by official re- 
port of the U.S. Dept. of Agricultureisgreater 
than in any ‘of the central states. 


Wyoming wheat took first premium in the 
greatest international grain show ever held, 
in competition with wheat from 29 states and 
20 foreign countries and provinces, including 
Canada, Australia and South Africa. 


3. Wyoming oats captured gold medal sweep- 


stakes first t pes mium at the St. Louis exposi- 


5. During the war, Wyoming horses were re- 
cognized by the War Department for their 
exceptional lung power and superior quality 
of their feet. 

6. Wyoming cattle stand supreme on the 
Omaha market for quality and finish. 


7. Wyoming wool is graded and sold on the 
Boston market in a class separate and above 
any other American wool. 


8. Wyoming, owned and held in large ranches, 


















































the hive I sprinkle just water on tion in world-wide competition. 
them. The bees will then settle on the 4. Wyoming is the youngest of the oil-produc- has long been known as the “Hermit State” , 
very lowest limbs. ing states, yet her average yield per producing but the day of her isolation is rapidly passing. 
He states he never clips the wings of the | well is greater than that of any other state The era of the farmer and small rancher is 
queen, nor does he cut out the queen | in the union. now dawning. 
aie ¢ » hea tric . ox : “a : . 
: cells, - ho he oo ——< = —_ be The preparation of'a publication known as the Rocky Mountain Homestead is f 
*( tre yr swt Zz ¢ ae. | . ° 
; ane 1 Ay be om Nsondiiens bees. He|| ow under way. Its purpose is to tell the world, truthfully, by word and picture, of { 
ears 1e Mi ‘ Ss. *,* . . 
doesn’t question the value of other the wonderful undeveloped resources and the golden opportunities of this practically c 
methods _ other people, but for him- unknown state. Your address on a postal card will bring you free, a copy of this 
self he believes In giving the bees room|] publication. Address, Homestead Publishing Co., 621 Citizens Bank Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming 
and letting them alone. His average pro- = 
duction per colony that year was about | —---— REE 
eighty pounds of comb honey, so you will | {DONTLOSEVOUR RIGHTS TO PATENT PROTETION || 100 CALLING CARDS PRINTED FREE 
see he Mid: at least one thing a lot of folks || Befate, disclosina your tovention to anyone send for bienk form ne devoted to poultry, bees, rabbits, orchard and 
who have trouble with too many swarms | | F°r™ *" formation & Ta tents free. Da a a : 
fail to do: He provided plenty of super || 427 are*staane “Washington, D. C. to its readers. POULTRY AND BEE KEEPIN ; 
room If — ve an anes w 
. . . . f book, and . 
Mr. Wolff believes in full foundation. PATENTS ==: mea hee mace ge Bona for aut gue took, HOW TG : 
“T use all ten frame hives and put in full ps of tt patentable nature Free. | model or sketch and description and we will give ows t 
sheets of foundation in the brood frames;| Victron J EVANS & CO. 784 Minth, Washington, D. €.|Sen3s "Smee © PAS eton, be. : 
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also in the sections. I run comb honey 
exclusively which I sell on the Atchison 
and Kansas City markets at top wer 

“During the last five years I haven’t 
lost a single colony from disease, nor has 
a single swarm got away from me.” 


AMOUNT OF SPRAY MATERIAL 
NEEDED 


The following estimates are made upon 
the basis of the average sixteen to twenty- 
five years old apple tree to be sprayed four 
times: 

1. Get the exact number of trees to 
be sprayed. 

2. One-half as many pounds of dry 
lead arsenate will be required as there are 
trees to be sprayed. 

3. One-half as many gallons of lime 
sulphur will be required as there are trees 
to be sprayed unless dormant strength is 
used and then it would require more, or 
one and one-half as many pounds of dry 
lime sulphur as there are trees to 
sprayed four times. 

4. Where aphis, or green plant lice, are 
present at the cluster bud spray, about 
one pint nicotine sulphate should be used 
to each fifteen trees in the orchard. 

5. When bordeaux is to be used in three 
sprays, it will require about one pound of 
copper sulphate and one pound quick lime 
for each tree. In case bordeaux is used for 
three sprays, the lime sulphur order will 
be only one-fourth of the above estimate, 
the lead arsenate remaining the same with 
whichever fungicide is used.—Iowa State 
College. 


WORDS OF HOME ORCHARD 
WISDOM 

A farmer doesn’t need more than twenty 
apple trees to more than supply his needs 
if he takes care of them, according to 
Fred C. Elliott, a most successful Iowa 
farmer who has had wonderful resus in 
spraying his home orchard. 

“On the start, a man needs more than 
when they are well into bearing age, but 
twenty trees are plenty when they are in 
full bearing. One thing that surely ought 
to have attention is the selection of 
varieties. I would start with a tree of 
Red June and another summer apple, one 
or two fall apples and the balance would 
be winter sorts. Right varieties is the 
biggest problem I know of in the farm 
orchards. Two-thirds of the apples 
planted have been summer or early apples 
and only a few winter varieties. Mighty 
poor judgment, I think. 

“Then another thing, plant the trees 
far enough apart, thirty feet each way 
anyhow. You can use fillers in between if 
you take them out when you ought to, 
but it’s pretty hard on a fellow’sconstitu- 
tion to rip out trees when they are bearing, 
and sometimes it is better not to have 
fillers. They may hurt the better perma- 
nent trees because they are so likely to be 
left one more year. 

“But the big thing in any orchard is the 
thing a lot of us never do: Sprayvyour 
trees.” 


KILL THE PLANT LICE 

Plant lice, those little green fellows that 
make the leaves curl on many trees and 
bushes cannot be checked by poison 
re. They stick their sharp beaks right 
thru the surface of the leaf and suck the 
fresh sap entirely unharmed by poison on 
the leaves. The only way to stop the work 
of these bugs is to spray them with a good 
contact spray, that is, a spray which will 
destroy them when it touches them. 
More than this, you have to see that eve 
louse is hit if you expect to kill them all. 

One of the best of the contact sprays is 
nicotine sulphate (forty percent.) Spray 
with a nen amr of a pint of this to 
fifty gallons of water in which dissolve two 
pounds of soap. Spray thoroly. Remem- 
ber the spray has to hit to kill. Kill the 
es before the leaves roll and: protect 

em 
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SPECIAL TO FORD OWNERS FOR 
THE NEXT 60 DAYS! 


A $12.50 VALUE FOR $9.00 


The Famous KINGSTON COMBINATION, includ- 
ing the Kingston Carburetor, list price everywhere 
$7.50; the Kingston Preheater, list price everywhere 
$1.50, and the new Kingston Fuel Protector, list price 


everywhere $3.50. 


All For $9.00 on Our Special 60 Day Offer 


THE KINGSTON CARBURETOR is known everywhere. 
More than a million arein daily use on Ford cars—insures 
Speed, Power and Economy. THE KINGSTON PRE- 
HEATER means Instant Start and Getaway. THE NEW 
KINGSTON FUEL PROTECTOR insures Convenience and 


Protection. 


THESE THREE IMPORTANT ACCESSORIES, all 


nationally advertised at the prices listed, 


known, all guaranteed to the limit, worth, everywhere, $12.50, 
are yours for $9.00 for the next 60 days. On saleby automotive 
accessory and hardware dealers throughout the United 
States, or send order direct to manufacturers. 


TO DEALERS—Write or wire for our 
special, highly attractive proposition, 


giving name of your jobber. 





OUT OF GAS? 


all nationally 


THE NEW KINGSTON 
FUEL PROTECTOR 
absolutely guarantees the 
driver against this mishap. 
Cleans and purifies fuel. 
Can be instantly changed 
from regular to auxiliary 
supply, or fuel supply may 
be shut off entirely from 





BYRNE, KINGSTON & COMPANY 


KOKOMO, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Branches—New York, Chicago, Detroit, 


San Francisco 


control af driver’s seat. 
Most important Ford 
Accessory in years. Saves 
cost many times in single 
season. List price every- 
where, $3.50. FREE iftaken 


Boston 





with special 60 day offer. 


Kingston Carburetore are Used by 80 Per Cent. of American 


Farm Tractor Manufacturers 


Famous Kingston Carburetor 


THOUSANDS IN USE. 


When you put the MEYER on 
your farm you get the best 
and strongest. No short 
turns means no friction 
longer life. 


THE MEYER MFG. CO. 
Box 260 Morton, Ill. 


BUSH 


The 



















Gand 4 Cylinder 
—_—_——_—_—_—_—_—_—_——_- 
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PATENT Thirty-five years experience. Send 
an 


model or sketch for opinion as to 
Highest ref d 
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assure best results 





Preheater 







New Fuel Protector 








Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 


less; outlast three ordinary roofs. No painti 
Srepaits. Guarantesd rot, fre, rust, lightning ‘ 


Free Roofing Book 
Get our wonderfully 
me, Wesell Robed 
from factory to youand 


for Book No.6 —_ 








, Samples & 
Roof np Book 


MANAGERS 


Will pay vie money to men with 

tos, Install Rideezee, the BETTER 

THAN AIR INNER TIRE. Cheaper 
resilient 
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patentability Free’ Inventors Guide” 
Franklin. Hough, 5I6Washington Loan & Trust Bldg Washington, D.C. 
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LIMAS A MONEY CROP 

Every once in a while someone will ask 
me: “What is a good money crop for a 
man whosegarden space is limited?” Well, 
I might name half a dozen or more 
vegetables that I have found it profitable 
to raise, but then I’ve made them profit- 
able by not only growing and marketing 
only the highest quality but also by study- 
ing the market just as a business man in 
the city studies his market. Almost any 
vegetable is profitable under certain 
conditions, but not every small gardener 
can supply the necessary conditions. 

But anyone who understands gardening 
should be able to make an excellent profit 
on lima beans if he lives in the vicinity of 
a fair sized town. There is always an ex- 
cellent demand for them at a price that 
gives a good margin of profit. And limas 
are no harder to grow than any other 
garden product. 

While limas succeed best on rich, mel- 
low loam soils, it is a mistake to think they 
cannot be grown on the heavier soils. We 
find them almost as easy to grow as bush 
beans and readily adaptable to a variety 
of conditions. They withstand long dry 
periods remarkably well, and as to soil, 
we have grown them successfully on 
gravelly loam and on heavy clay. Of 
course on the heavier soil it was necessary 
to make a more thoro preparation of the 
ground. It was our plan to apply large 
quantities of well rotted stable manure, 
preferably to the crop preceding the limas. 
This improved the mechanical condition 
of the soil by adding humus and making 
the soil less compact so the air could 
circulate more freely thru it. 

Earliness is highly desirable in order to 
get top prices for limas, but it is useless 
to plant lima beans before the soil is 
thoroly warmed and all danger of frost is 
past. Limas are warm weather beans. 
Planted in cold soil they are sure to rot. 
We plant about the middle of May, with 
hills three feet apart each way. The 
ground is first well prepared, a liberal ap- 
plication of fertilizer being followed by 
moderately deep plowing, then repeated 
harrowing and dragging. Thoro prepara- 
tion means better growth and earlier ma- 
turity of the beans than if the ground is 
poorly prepared. We have seen various 
methods used to support the bean vines, 
but we have found nothing better than 
poles, set either singly or tied together in 
fours, the latter being preferable in our 
opinion. The beans can be easily gathered 
and cultivation is easy and convenient. 

Cultivation is a most important item 
in succeeding with limas. It is necessary 
from the time the beans are well up if 
best results would be attained. A five- 
tooth cultivator run twice in a row will 
stir the soil well and it kills the myriads 
of young weeds that spring up over night. 
Once a week is none too often to stir the 
soil, and if there are frequent showers the 
cultivator should be used before a crust 
is formed. 

It is usually close to the first of August 
that the first beans are ready for use and 
they are not plentiful much before the 
middle of August. We make use of the 
regulation berry baskets both for the home 
markets and for shipping to the city mar- 
ket. They are convenient and display the 
beans attractively, which is a great aid in 
making sales. Occasionally, at mid-season, 
we have had a surplus, but the beans are 
not allowed to spoil. We either can or 
pickle them and in this form they find a 
ready sale during the winter. 

For the farmer who wants to make some 
money from his garden, as well as supply 
his own table, lima beans are probably as 

rofitable as anything else. If the pole 
ans are regarded as too much trouble 


there are several excellent bush varieties 
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Decrease gasoline con: 
ve greater power—teduce car- 
nm deposits, They’can.be at- 
tached ina few minutesa 
that time you will have a sweet, 
smoothly running motor which 
starts easily even in zero weather. 


YOUR MOTOR PUMPS 
OIL? DON’T WORRY! 
The intense, hot blaze at your 
ut due to the Transformer 
explodes every particle of oil and 
= giving greater power, 

ving no carbon, 


DON’T BE FOOLED BY 
REPAIRMEN who tell you 


that the transformer is not prac 
tical. THE CHAMPION 


ee yy 


Write us today and give us 


a six-cylinder set an 
ao them yourself. All Spring repair bills. 
and a pair of pliers. 








— CHAMPION TRANSFORMERS 


VAN KERR CO., Depe. AU, 139 
~*~ Over 100,000 satisfied customers are using 


TRANSFORMER is not only 

butit is che only oxygen 

rning system of ignition on the 

market. mM more oxygen and 
less gas! 


THE CHAMPION 
TRANSFORMER IS A 
PERFECTED ARTICLE 
—the result of fourteen years’ 
ignition experience. Itissold on 
a money-back guarantee, which 
comes with every set. 
The special gauze covering over 
electrodes is a patenged fireproof 
ure. 
Champion Transformers are suit- 
able for any engine that uses a 
spark p 


For Tractors, Motorcycles, Pleasure Cars, Gas Engines 


SEND NO MONEY 


name and address; also the kind o. 
car you drive. We will send you a set of Champion Transformers by 
parcel post. Pay the postmen $1.50 for a four-cylinder set or $2.00 for 

the Transformers are yours. You also get a free 
written by ignition experts which alone will save yout usual 


N. Clark St., Chicago 
Chomp Frome 
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on the market that, if given good soil and 

roper attention, will prove just as satis- 
feabory as the running varieties for which 
poles are required.—N.8.G.,Ohio. 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE AND 
POTATOES 

To use bordeaux mixture mm the spray- 
ing material when spraying potatoes for 
bugs is something that costs but very 
little for the mixture, and nothing extra 
in labor, and nearly every year it will pay 
well. Bordeaux is a protection against 
any fungus disease, and few reelize how 
much damage blight does to potatoes. 
Try the mixture on a few rows and leave 
others not sprayed beside them and note 
the difference. Even when blight does 
not attack the vines it seems that the 
bordeaux will keep the vines green and 
ae «| for a week or two after the vines 
would turn yellow or brown without. 
Blight quickly checks the growth of the 
tubers when it injures the vines, and we 
think the vines’ have ripened. If they 
had been sprayed and the blight had not 
struck them the tubers would have kept 
on growing and ripened naturally, and 
the crop would have been larger. 

Arsenate of lead and bordeaux mixture 
can be used together with no detriment 
to either and with no extra amount of 
solution. Potatoes can not be wn 
without keeping the bugs in check and 
with a good sprayer it is not difficult to 
apply a spray. -Spraying is the easiest 
and most effective method of fighting 
them, so plan ahead to have both arsenate 
of lead and bordeaux ready. They can 
be purchased all ready to mix with water 
ond with full directions for mixing. Either 
can be made at home by following closely 
the regular formulas which you can get 
at the state agricultural college, if you 
wish.—L. H. C., Kansas. 


“A SWARM IN MAY” 

“A swarm in May, worth a load of 
hay.” So runs the ancient adage. Yet 
it is possible to have too many swarms. 
Some swarming is a good thing, but it is 
ever possible to have too much of a good 
thing. 

Excessive swarming may be prevented 
somewhat by giving the bees plenty of 
room. Get the supers on early. Once in 
a while it is a good idea to take a frame of 
brood from the strong hive and putit in 
a weak one. It may give the weak hive 
the little boost: that will result in good 
production. a — 

A point overlooked by many who keep 
a few bees is the increased gotdinetlan pos- 
sible thru the use of foundation starter. 
It takes a good many pounds of honey 
to make a pound of wax, and any saving 
made for the bees by the use of founda- 
tion yields a direct return in honey. But 
anyway, see that the bees do not me 
crowded. Give them plenty of super room. 
The profit is in the honey stored there. 


KAFIR OR MILO BEST 

I have recently moved to this section 
and am not entirely familiar with condi- 
tions here. Do you suppose I could raise 
corn where we have only “aa or 
four inches of rainfall?—B. T. N., Kan. 

We believe you would be unwise to at- 
tempt the raising of corn in your section. 
You had better use milo or kafir as your 
neighbors probably do. These i 
sorghums are far more certain, and are 
surely superior to corn for your conditions. 
Generally speaking, it is a good idea to get 
in touch with the nearest experiment 
station, also, when moving into a new 
country, and find out all you po can 
concerning the new conditions. Bulletins 
are available at the stations and a lot of 
other information that will help the new- 
comer. 


Ground that will produce good corn 
and potatoes will yield good currants, 
gooseberries, and other bush fruits. 














The new Hasslers 
far the Dodge Brotb- 
ers Car. They give 
luxurious comfort— 
and add smartness 
to the appearance of 
the car. Four in a 
set, one for each 
spring. They do not 
change any part of 
car. See your Dodge 
dealer. 


One out of 
every three 


Ford Cars— 


is equipped with Hassler Shock Ab- 
sorbers—a million Ford Cars—cer- 
tainly this must be ample proof of 
every claim we make for Hasslers. 
Hasslers save one-third of your up- 
keep and tire expense. They make 
your car last one-third longer. Hass- 
lers cushion every delicate part of 
your car. It runs along easily, 
quietly, smoothly—without the 
usual little squeaks, strains, and 
rattles caused by wear and tear of 
driving. 

Then, in addition, you have a 
really comfortable car, in which you 
can take the longest trips without 
undue fatigue. The conical spring 
set at an angle prevents sidesway. 
No matter what model you have— 
even though you wish to equip a 
Ford One-Ton Truck—you can get 
Hasslers built especially for it. And 
any dealer will allow you to use 
them ten days without obligation on 
your part! Get in touch with your 
Hassler dealer, or write us. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC., 
1453 Naomi St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
ROBERT H. HASSLER, LTD., Hamtlion, Ontarto 
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Shock Absorbers 
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ANOTHER FRONT GATE STORE 

In a recent issue I was reading an ac- 
count of a farmer who sold considerable of 
his garden produce at his front gate. 
During the last two years I have Tes 
carrying on this same plan. Our farm of 
slightly over twenty acres is located about 
two miles outside the city. It is not on a 
main traveled road, but in spite of this 
disadvantage we have had a considerable 
amount of business. The greatest demand 
is for potatoes, which I sell either graded 
or field run according to the preference 
of the buyer. Next to potatoes come 
apples. The ones that are red and sweet 
are the ones that sell the best. 

Tomatoes are a popular vegetable. One 
Sunday afternoon the automobilists took 
the tomatoes from the corner of the field 
as fast as one man fcould pick them. It 
was not uncommon to sell ten baskets to 
one party. We had nearly two acres of this 
crop, so had to make a few trips to town 
with the surplus. Three acres of sweet 
corn seemed to be quite a drawing card. 
This was put out in five plantings, which 
gaye me almost a continual supply. The 
cabbage was handled in almost the same 
way as regards the plantings. Of course 
there was more or less demand for all 
other kinds of vegetables too. 

Each customer brought his own con- 
tainers, either baskets or sacks. This 
enabled me to sell at a lower price to this 
trade than I could to the grocers who 
compelled the grower to supply the con- 
tainer. As for the size of the sales, they 
would run from $2 to $5 to each car of 
people. Of course one disadvantage in 
this kind of marketing is the time of day 
most of the automobilists arrive. The 
busiest time is from seven to eight in 
the evening on week days, and from twelve 
to five on Sundays. Then there will be 
some that come almost any time of the 
day or night. One evening there were 
twenty-one people and four automobiles 
in the front yard at one time. After 
supplying automobile trade in the evening 
we were usually able to get the balance 
down to the market the next morning in 
one trip with the three-fourths ton truck. 


There were three things that seemed to | 


have the most powerful effect in drawing 
and holding the trade: 
was in proportion to the quality of the 
goods and seldom greater than what the 
retailer was paying. Second, good measure 
and honest treatment. Third, advertising 
in the want ad columns of the local paper. 
By keeping in touch with some of the 
big retailers in town I was able to deliver 
the balance of the produce in large quanti- 
ties which saved time.—W. E., Neb. 


RURAL PERSONAL CREDITS 
( ed from page 10) 
pany has alre ally entered the field of crop 
insurance and expects to expand rapidly. 


There would seem to be no good reason 
why this sort of insurance could not be put 
on as sound a basis as life insurance. Crops, 
on the average, are no more fickle than 
life 
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DEPENDABLE 


$5) 350 Your Best Farm, f\ 





The rural personal credits bill now) 
pending before congress which has prob-| 


ably received more attention than any 
other, is known as the McFadden bill. 
This bill recognizes the possibilities of crop 
and livestock insurance as the basis of 
credit not now available. It also sees in 
the large life insurance companies a mar- 
ket for the short-time paper arising from 
any commodity financing system based on 
either warehouse receipts or personal en- 
dorsements Insurance companies are 
like banks in that their obligations are 
always payable on demand. True, they 
never expect many of these payments to 
be demanded at one time, but neverthe- 
less they must be prepared te meet a 
much larger than normal percentage. 
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New Style for Fords 


With four unbeatable features. 


Made Oversize which adds to its 
life because it is better able to carry 
the load— 


Raised Tread, that grips on muddy 


country roade— 


Depressed Tread, to stop skidding 
on slippery city streets— 


The Ribbed Sides which protect 


against rut wear. 


The $22.50 Price, which now 
places Hood Quality Tires within 


every owner's means. 


Now every small car-owner can 
with Hoods,and the all-potent Hood 
Quality is a further reason why 
he should. 


The Red Man displayed in the win- 
dow tells you where to get them. If 
you don’t find him, write to us. 


More Miles Make Them Cost Less 


HOOD RUBBER PRODUCTSCO. Inc. 
Watertown, Mass. 


DVS 7 


eS 
The handiest, most substantial and simplest mixer \ 
for farmers and contractors, Very strong and speedy; does : 
rfect work, will last a lifetime. Will pay for itself on your 
hom | in building walks, floors, foundations, etc. 






Mixes Concrete, 
CONT CLE MAT Mortar or P laster 


Patented Aug. 14, 1917, Jan, 27, 1920, 

Mixes concrete wet or dry. Capacity 35 
cu. yds. in 10 hours,a batch a minute. 1 H. P. 
engine turns it easily. Only mixer with pat- 
ent Reverse Unloading Gear and Curved 
Blades, insuring perfect mixing and speed. 
Loads on one side, dumps into wheelbarrow 
on other side. 

Made entirely of iron and steel. Cannot 
get out of order. Every part guaranteed. You 
need this mixer on your farm. Order today 
or write for illustrated circular and time pay- 
ment plan, om the only reverse unloading gear mixer. 


GILSON MIXER CO.,619 7th Ave., West Bend, Wis, 
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This necessitates the keeping on hand | 
of much cash, or preferably short-time 
paper which can be readily turned into 
cash when needed. This paper does not 
pay a high rate of interest but it can be 
readily cashed. The authors of the Mc- 
Fadden bill believe that the insurance 
companies could handle large quantities 
of farmer’s short-time paper bearing in- 
terest at around four percent. 

The fact that insurance forms such an 
important feature in the system both as a 
basis of credit for farm production and as 
a market for farmer’s short-time paper, 
suggests the possibility of tying this pro- 
posed rural personal credits system up 
very closely with one or more insurance 
companies. In the McFadden bill one 
particular company is selected and in re- 
turn for certain advances of operating 
capital and other considerations, is made 
the exclusive medium for marketing the 
farmer’s short-time paper. The secretary 
of the local farmer’s credit group is also 
made the agent of the insurance company, 
empowered to write the policies which 
are to be the basis for loans. On the 
other hand the agent of the insurance 
companies in the city district could carry 
farmers standardized short-time paper 
with him and could solicit purchasers at 
the same time he is soliciting insurance. 
This is undoubtedly an economical ar- 
rangement and has much to recommend it. 
It would seem that so.ne of these desirable 
features could be incorporated in a highly 
desirable rural personal credits system. 

The McFadden bill as at present drawn 
however, has features which many feel 
are objectionable. The idea of tying up 
exclusively with one particular insurance 
company does not seem quite right. Then 
again the bill contemplates a complete 
new set of machinery thruout the country 
to handle this credit business. This would 
involve local societies, district banks and 
a central headquarters. Many students of 
the question feel that the personal rural 
credits feature should be made a depart- 
ment of our present excellent long-time 
rural credit system—the Federal Farm 
Loan system. There seems to be no good 
reason for the proposed duplication of 
machinery. Advocates of the McFadden 
plan point out that it is not a government 
system and would therefore have to be 
separate from the farm loan system. 
Others insist that the admittedly good 
features of the McFadden plan can be 
incorporated in a plan connected up with 
and operating as a department of the 
farm loan system. 

This latter plan would seem to be the 
logical method if it can be worked out. 
\t-any-rate it is safe to say that the near 
future will see considerable progress made 
along the line of improved rural credit 
facilities. It is to be hoped that no plan 
will be adopted which will interfere with 
the present excellent general banking 
system. What we need is a supplementary 
system to handle the business not now 
within the reach of deposit banks and to 
act as a safeguard in times of financial 
stringency- 





SPRAY THOROLY 

When you spray do a good job of it. It 
will pay big. Of course a fair job of spray- 
ing will pay for itself time and time over, 
but the little extra thoroness will pay 
many times over the extra cost. 

Some results which prove this point are 
had from Oregon orchards where spraying 
is a very definite part of the orchard 
program. According to this report, which 
is one of interest to middle western farm- 
ers even tho from a different section, an 
increase in eost of twenty-one cents put 
into extra thoroness would give a return 
f $1.04. In other words just spendin 
‘wenty-one cents’ worth of extra time an 
material in doing the job right will return 
more than enough to pay the entire cost of 
the season’s spraying. Is it worth while to 
be thoro? Looks as tho it is, 
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Bigger Production 
For Bigger Profits 


More acres, more bushels raised at less cost, will determine 
farm profits this year. Twin City Tractor power will help 
you get them. 

The speed, dependability and economy of a Twin City 12-20 
Tractor enable you to use it on every farm job and to make 
the quickest time. 

The Twin City 16 valve-in-head engine made the record of 
45% cents per acre in 1920 plowing contests. 

See your nearest Twin City dealer. Get the facts about 
Twin City organization for service in every section. The 
full Twin City line includes Tractors, All-Steel Threshers 
and Trucks. Write for catalog. 


TWIN CITY COMPANY 


Selling Products of Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 
Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
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BRANCHES: DISTRIBUTORS: 
Lincoln, Neb. Great Falls, Mont. Frank O. Renstrom Co.—San Francisco 
Des Moines, Iowa Wichita, Kansas and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Denver, Col. Fargo, N. D. Baskerville & Dahl Co.—Watertown, 
Peoria, Ill. Kansas City, Mo. D 
Indianapolis, Ind Spokane, Wash. South Dakota 
St. Louis, Mo. Salt Lake City, Utah Southern Machinery Co.—Atlanta, Ga. 
Export Office: R. B. George Machinery Co.—Dallas, 


Houston, Amarillo, San_Antonio, Texas, 
and Crowley, La. 
Kepler-Merrell Motor Car Co.—Syra- 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co.— 
154 Nassau St., New York City 


Canada: 


Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. of 


Canada, Ltd.—Winnipeg, Man.; 
Calgary, Alta. 


cuse and Utica, N. Y. 
Shannahan & Wrightson Hardware 
Co.—Easton, Md. 











GEORCIA OPPORTUNITIES 


OING FARMS and grazing lands, any 

acreage desired, at prices a fraction of 
cost of land as good in other sections. Write 
for “GEORGIA OPPORTUNITIES” compiled by 
theGEORGIA ASSOCIATION, a non-profit 
development organization, whose ~ in- 
terest is to interest youin Georgia. Titles 
to all lands listed guaranteed. All farms 
accessible to at least an eighth months 
school and a marxet; accuracy of all de- 
scriptions vouched for by disinterested 
parties. Listed prices guaranteed for four | 
months from date of listing. | 


) Low 
Homeseekers’ Fares 


First and Third Tuesdays, seach 
month, April to October, inclusive, 
from Omaha, Council Bluffs, St. 
Joseph, Leavenworth and Kansas 
City, to Union Pacifie System points 
in idaho, Utah and Montana; in 
Washington and Oregon east of Cas- 
cade Mountains, Final limit, 21 
days. Stopovers at all points within 
Homeseekers’ territery. Good only 
in Coaches or Tourist Sleepers. 



























For full information, about fares 
land, apply to R. A. Smith. 


GEORGIA ASSOCIATION, WAYCROSS, GA. 


or 
















Made $245.00 First Week Sa Fels aan Soe ae 
Man Others have done as well for years with an 








IMPROVED POWERS WELL MACHINE 


You alone, with one team,can move and oper: 
ate it. Bores 100 feet through soil in 10 hours. 
Drills through rock. Can supply with 
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THEY TAKE A BETTER INTEREST 

I wish to join your club but not for the 
loan of money. I am going to get a Poland 
China pig thru our county agent. 

I think it every boy’s or girl’s duty to 
have a pig, calf or any other good project 
for when boys or girls have something of 
their own they take a better interest and 
have a better possibility to keep them on 
the farm. 

We take Successful Farming and I enjoy 
reading it very much.—Walter T. Kin- 
hard, Md. 


WILL STICK TO THE FARM 

The club page editor receives a great 
many fine letters from the boys and girls 
who love the farm and want to own some- 
thing. The following from Harlan S. 
Bollman of Nebraska 1s similar to others 
and will be of interest to boys and girls: 

I will write you and tell you that I 
received your kind offer today, asking 
me to get subscribers for the Successful 
Farming. I am very sorry to say that I 
haven’t the time as I am going into the 
purebred chicken business, but I think I 
did you a favor as I turned the offer over 
to a friend of mine who is very anxious 
to do it. 

We take Successful Farming and we 
think it is hard to beat as one can find 
anything he wants in it. I like to read 
about the purebred livestock and many 
other articles in it. 

I am a boy fourteen years old, and have 
lived on the farm all my life. I know of 
boys of my age that would like to live in 
town and enjoy good times. I am one lad 
that is going to stick to the farm and help 
dad. Some day I hope to be a real farmer 
myself. If all the boys would stay on the 
farm where they belong instead of goin 
to the smoky city to work they woul 
make more in the end. I myself cannot 
see where the pleasure is in town. Of 
course, one can see sights and have a 
modern house to live in but if he just 
thinks a little he can have the same things 
on a farm and besides one can be in the 
pure, fresh air all the time. 

Would you please give me more informa- 
tion about your boys’ and girls’ club 
loan plans? When I read of the other 
boys’ and girls’ success which they had 
thru the club loan, I feel that I would like 
to try also. I believe I could get a club 
started in our community as I talked to 
several of my school friends. Will you 
kindly tell me how to get a club started? 

I think the Successful Farming people 
are very good people for helping the farm 
boys and girls and getting he 4 the 

r crippled children. If everybody was 
ike Mr. Meredith there would not be 
much dishonest work done. 

I have heard boys say that they can- 
not stay on the farm and make anything 
because they cannot own anything them- 
selves, a pig or a calf. This is true. If 
more fathers would wake up and give 
their sons a calf, so they would be more 
interested in the farm there would be less 
boys leaving the farm.”—Harlan Boll- 
man, Neb. 

Boys’ and girls’ clubs are organized with 
five or more members. See your county 
agent, club leader, or write to your state 
club leader at your agriculture college who 
will be glad to help organize clubs. We'll 
send loan blank applications on request. 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 

I want to join your loan club so that I may pur- 


also enrollment badge free. 


Name .. Town 
Age R.F.D Box No 
County State 








| ing your club. How much money do you loan each 
boy or girl, for how long and at what rate of in- 
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Ownership for Boys and Girls 

















Starting dairy herd thru Successful Farming loans 


MR. MEREDITH HOME 


Our publisher, Mr. E. T. Meredith, 
and former secretary of agriculture, is 
back home with our Successful Farming 
organization. -He has enjoyed hearing 
from many of you while at Washington 
and many of your letters have been for- 
warded to him to read. He is glad to be 
home and is glad too that the loans he 
has been granting to boys and girls have 
helped so many. He will enjoy hearing 
from every club member at this time 
telling just what you have accomplish 
thru your loans and just what you 
are planning to do this summer. Send 
a picture of yourself and stock along 
with it. 


HAS BECOME DISSATISFIED 

I am a member of your Junior Soldiers 
of the Soil. I think it is a fine organiza- 
tion for the building up of the citizens of 
tomorrow. It has been a year ago or longer 
since I joined your organization. 

I have been away from home at an 
academy, going to school, but helped 
with the farm work when I was home. 

I always raised many calves, pigs, and 
chickens but never had the orivilege to 
say they belonged to me and I have be- 
come dissatisfied. I am writing to you 
to borrow ~~ A. purchase a 
Jersey sow pig. e owner wants to sell 
her very badly so please hurry up the 
promissory note. I would like to borrow 
$50 if you could loan me that much. 

I am eighteen years of age and my 
sister Ruth takes your club paper and I 
never miss reading an issue.—Earl A. 
Potter, Champaign county, Ohio. 


HAVE PLENTY OF PETS 

As I have just finished reading the 
March issue I thought I would write to 
you. 
I am 13 years old and have one brother 
Lawrence, who is 8 years old. We do not 
have to ask for a loan as we have many 

ts already. We have two ewes and four 
foiba, one yearling heifer named Bessie 
and a last spring male calf named Prince 
Albert. We can hitch Prince up and drive 
him. When it is nice weather we drive him 
to school. We would rather have him 
than a pony any day. He is slower but 
safer. e also have a fall pig named 
Henry. . 

When we get a picture of our pets we 
will write again and send you one.—Harry 
and Lawrence Salemink, Muscatine co., 
Iowa. 

Note: The club editor will be glad to 
learn what other boys and girls own. 


PLEASE TELL ME ABOUT YOUR PLAN 

My parents have been taking your per for a 
year. I have been reading the boys’ and girls’ club 
department. I would like to learn all about join- 
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terest?’ I am a girl 15 years old and am a junior 
in high school. I expect to finish next year and then 
teach. I have a brother 13 in the first year. We 
would like to have some money to invest in some- 
thing of our own. I am thinking of some turkeys 
or | eggs to get a start. My brother wants a 
purebred sow or calf. Our parents would lend us 
money but they just bought the 320-acre farm we 
live qn two years this March, and have all they can 
at ~ ~~ + ~ pa: ~ yay 2 and taxes pp. 

lease me a your loan plan.—Iva 
V. Dellinger, Comanche county, 





NOTHING LIKE HAVING SOMETHING OF 
YOUR OWN 


I am writing you a letter about the pig which you 
helped me buy. I think there is nothing like hav- 
ing something of your own. I am sorry to say that 
she only found three pigs but they are fine ones. 
They grew so fast. They came the 22nd of Septem- 
ber and weigh about 75 pounds. Everyone around 
here is amazed at the way they grew. They have 
run on pasture and have corn twice a day. I feed 
them mixture of milk, water, a commercial hog 
feed and ground barley. I have sold them now and 
am ready to meet the note when it is due. After 
I pay this I will have my hog free from debt. I 
can’t thank you enough for the loan. 

My pig’s name is Mabel and she is well and fat 
and fine, It sure has been a big help to me. My 
sister wishes to secure a loan so she could pur- 
chase a pen of chickens. She would be very thank- 
ad a@ loan.—O’Letha Deal, Warrick county, 

n 





RATHER WORK OUTSIDE 

_ We take Successful Far-aing and I am interested 
in your club. We haven't much land, but I have a 
friend who is going to help me. I help take care of 
father’s stock and would rather work outside than 
do dishes. I want a loan to raise some chickens. 
I have several poultry books and think I shall 
be successful. I am fifteen years old and in the 7th 
grade. I have always wanted to raise poultry but 
didn’t have the capital to start with.— Daisy 
Manes, Trumbull county, Ohio. 


COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 

I have been reading the boys’ and girls’ club 

and am interested. My brother is nine years 

old and I am eleven and we would like to know 

what we must do in order to become members of 

the club. What is the membership fee? We will 

want to borrow money from the club to purchase 

us one pig. Please give us the desired information. 

We live on a farm near a small town with our 

father and mother.—Clarence and James Clerenger, 
Macoupin county, III. 


WHEN FRANK AND ELMER JOINED THE 
CLUB 


With Meredith’s Kind Loan 


When Frank and Elmer joined the club 
Re ae laughed at them; 

“You don’t think you can raise good stock 
Just like the great big men.” m1 


“Well I don’t know,” said Elmer, 
But least ways we can try, 

And trying’s better, seems to me 
Than sitting idly by. 


“And seeing others—girls and boys, 
In club work get a start, 

While we sit down and just give up, 
Before we do our part. 


“So we have bought a pig and calf 
With Meredith's kind loan. 

And pent xen see what boys can do 
When this year’s come and gone. 





“We may not so awful rich, 
But we can do our best, 

And farmers once were boys like us, 
And you, and all the rest. 


“And anyway we'll learn a lot, 

And we can try again 

If we should fail a time or two— 
. e us stronger men.” 


And so they cared for pig and calf, 
Till they got fat and big, 

And now they have a cow and hog 
Instead of calf and pig. 


“Twas only three short years ago— 
Frank sold some pies to dad, 
And Elmer thinks his cow and 
The best that can be had. 
—Zella Lewis Heald, Kansas. 


WHY BOYS AND GIRLS LEAVE THE FARM 

In) to why boys and gir!s leave the farm I 
am with you. Stay with it, I glory in ro spunk. 

I am only a girl sixteen years old but I know 
how it is to live on a farm when you can’t claim 
anything as your own, not even an old hen and 
chickens. I wasn’t lucky enough to have a brother 
so have to help with the hay, drive the team, cho 
weeds and saw wood. Papa and mamma wor 
hard. But why can’t we have a pig, calf or some- 
thing else for ourselves? If we can’t have our rights 
here on the farm, to the city we'll go.—A farm girl, 
Logan county, O 
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Stop the Decay of 
Fence Posts 
No matter what kind of fence posts 
you use, it will pay you mighty well 
to protect them against decay by pre- 


servative treatment with Carbosota 


Liquid Creosote Oil. 


The properly carbosoted fence post 
is the cheapest per year of service. Think 
of setting out a post and not having 
to replace it for 20 to 30 years. It will 
last as long as the wire and will prove 
highly resistant to grass fires. 


And you can creosote your own 
fence posts, using the so-called “‘scrub” 
timber from your own woodlot 
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Manacer Forestry Dept. Contact with soil.” 
Michigar Farm Bureaw 





Prof. Sanford of Michigan Farm Bureau 
advocates home methods of Timber Conservation 


““Woodlot devastation and forest devastation differ only in acreage con- 
cerned. Woodlots must be ‘farmed’ to the best advantage. ‘Woodlot farm- 
ing’ with crops of timber equal to yearly growth is coming in the form of 
judicious cutting, pooling and sale of timber. Selected cutting, better care, 
closer utilization, less waste and a state-wide marketing system means 
conservation of the farm woodlot. 


“Replacement cost, following decay of posts and poles not rendered 
to fungus attack makes the practice of wood preservation a busi- 
Prof. F. H. Sanford ™*** consideration worthy of closest attention by those who place wood in 








Every farmer can grow his own 
posts. When properly cut, peeled, 
seasoned and creosoted with Carbo- 
sota, they prove a most profitable 
crop. If you need help, ask your State 
Agricultural College, County Agent or 


ground line, is placed over the fire, the 
oil heated to between 175 and 200 deg. 
F., and the butt ends of the posts im- 
mersed thirty minutes to one hour. 
The posts are then removed to the 
cold bath and entirely submerged for a 

similar period. The cold bath 





—the non-durable species such as 
cotton-wood, willow, ash, sap- 
pine, second-growth cypress, 
red and mixed oaks, as well as 
dozens of other species. They 
will readily last 20 years 
instead of from three to five, 
and will save you over $20.00 
a year per mile of fence as com- 
pared with the same species un- 
treated. Further,they arecheaper 
than the so-called permanent 
posts of substitute materials. 


A Big Saving 

[he saving varies with conditions 
and species, averaging about 50% on 
the less durable woods as compared 
with the same untreated, and ap- 
proximately 20% as compared with 
untreated cedar posts. This is based 
on home-grown posts, costing from 
25c to §sc each, including 15c for 
labor of setting. 


There are few investments on the 
average farm that offer half the per- 
centage of profit. 
satisfaction in setting out your 


It’s also a great 


creosoted posts to know you won’t 
have to replace them every few years. 





Farmer’s home-made treating plant for 
non-durable posts. 


write our nearest office. © Technical 
service free, also booklet, “Long Life 
for Wood.” 


Simplicity of Treatment 


The illustration above shows a 
home-made plant for treating non- 
durable species of posts. It consists of 
a 100-gallon steel drum, with one end 
cut out for the hot bath, and a metal 
water trough for the cold bath. The 
drum—a second-hand kerosene con- 
tainer—cost $5.00; the trough, $18.00. 

The steel drum, containing enough 
Carbosota to cover the posts to a 
height of six inches above the future 


should be about 100 deg. F., 
but not less than sodeg. F., and 
in winter heating may be neces- 
sary. To prevent wasting the 
Carbosota, a dripping board of 
corrugated sheet iron is rigged 
up at the side of the trough, 
on which the posts are placed 
after they are taken out of the 
cold bath. 


Chestnut and Cedar 


Posts 

Only the butt ends of these so- 
called durable species require treat- 
ment, as the upper portions are not 
subject to quick decay. A convenient 
method of treatment is the “hot and 
cooling bath.” One steel drum is all 
the equipment needed. The butt ends 
of the posts are kept in hot Carbosota 
(heated to between 175° and 200° F.) for 
four to six hours. The fire is then putout 
and the posts are left in the bath until 
the preservative cools to atmospheric 
temperature, minimum 50 deg. F. 
This completes the treatment. 


If your lumber dealer does not carry 
Carbosota, write us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 











cans, alse 
and tank cars 





What is Carbosota ? 


Carbosota Liquid Creosote 
Oil is a highly refined and 
specially processed Coal-tar 
Creosote, particularly adapted 
to Surface treatments and 
Put ap in I- —— of ay the Open Tank process. 
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“Geta Real Timer-- 
or Walk, Bill’ 


“Take it from me—with the timer 
you’ve got on this bus, I don’t see 
how you drove even this far. All 
your Ford needs is a Milwaukee 
Timer instead of this piece of 
cheap junk. 








UR oe tli 
armers. 


SEED FOR AMERICA 
; Did you ever stop to think where all 
our seed that we plant each year is raised; 
and of how much seed we use every | 
year just to plant our crops? Yet our} 
own country alone each year puts in | 
the ground 7,000,000 tons of seeds, 
not including the thousands of tons of 
potatoes that are used for seed, and sweet 
»otatoes, and various roots and plants. 
‘hose 7,000,000 tons would load a long 
wagon train. Put a ton and a half on 





= 


1 
; 


“You saved maybe four bits when you 
bought this thing—but now look at it. 
each wagon and space the wagons so Contacts loose, fibre race all swelled out 
there is one every fifty feet and the string of shape—and you haven’t had 3,000 
of wagons would reach clear around the} @* {77,.neme Milwaukee" on the shell. miles out of it. _ . 


world and more than three-fourths 7 
around again. Yet all these seeds are ‘WwW ait till I get a Milwaukee hooked up 
here and you’ll think Henry just sent 


planted every year in our country. It 
is surely a good thing th: at a lot of people you this car from Detroit.” 


get busy at the job of planting, isn’t it? 
























The Milwaukee is a perfection of the 


a | And where do all these tons and tons| : ‘ . er 
of seed come from? timer design which millions of Ford 
To | be sure, every farmer raises a lot owners know as standard. Only two 





moving parts—made of the finest 
materials throughout—guaranteed to out- 
wear any other. In general use wherever 
Ford cars are driven. 


If your dealer hasn’t the Milwau- 
kee Timer, order direct from 
us. Don’t accept a substitute. 


Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co., 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


of his own seed himself, especially grains. 

Most corn is either homegrown or grown 

: in the neighborhood. Seed wheat is 
very largely, almost entirely, produced 

in our own country. Then we grow a 

large part of our oats, barley and rye. 

But while most farmers can save their 

own grain seed, they have to buy the 

' grass seed, clover, most of their garden 

‘ seed and a lot of other sorts. For ex- 
ample, while timothy hay is widely 
grown, the timothy seed is produced on 
a commercial scale for the most oo 


hi 
Soe in states of the upper Mississippi valley; 
Kentucky bluegrass seed is almost en- EiReF 
~¥ tirely produced in a Pg wy “y of 
“ Kentucky, Missouri and Iowa; the seed | Brest, Ascpmaiy:, Solid bronse castings. Retail Price, $2.10 
a for Canada bluegrass which often does fale harde ned croand amd” poliabed likes je (West of Rocky Mountains, $2.25) Ba 
well where Kentucky will not, comes 































* mostly from the province of Ontario Does your Ford 
nostl miss or start art hard? 
“ Canada. Get Nelson Ball Bearing Timer fer . 
x So you see, different sections of the _ Ford Cars, Trucks and Tractors. 
Guaranteed for 100,000 Miles! 


country are producing different seeds 


because they can do it better than some The Nelson Timer is positively 


troubleproof, and is guaranteed 





















































other section. It may surprise you to gutwear cur Wend ear. 
i know that we have had to depend on Ball Bearing Brush revolves at 
a even foreign countries for much of our x the speed of ordi timer 
Se seed. The war and the great shortage The ns, “Thisinmural ong hie. 
a of those foreign seeds taught us that we bumpy. Contact Segments never 
., . laze ith 
fe ought to —_ ya es ae W anted— Ford Owners 4 eT ed Ay | oil. — never Order from this ad. 
- - y ven : . mee and Bia tab ane | Everywhere. Can make big money as distributors for bee ation Dut once aya It Dealers Wanted 
5 : © depend on a -] i no The Nelson 
+i produced by farmers right here in some | Mospico Safety Spindles delicate parts parts break or wear out, positively the 
+ t of our own country. Greatest safety device ever Invented for Fords. Makes | Nelson design ineures tumed est replace- 
. par . steering sure—makes riding safe. Sells at sight. You tion for the life of the car. ment timer for 
+a Red clover seed used to come from | make $3.25 on every pair. Write today. a Nelson . Wepositively | Ford vars and 
43 England and France, quite a bit, altho | MOTOR SPINDLE CORPORATION, pay i YT e most satisfac- tractor, Get 
by no means a great amount compared | 104 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. or your toney back. Aak fr den our proposition. 
, to all we used. But when the great war 2 
was making these nations fight for their 
very existence, they had no time to raise 
: all their clover seed, and instead had to se 
4 buy from us. Then because the demand 
ig was bigger than the supply, prices soared Positheal 
until many felt they could hardly afford nm pat me. Fi 
: to plant clover. It just shows how war Strongest hellow wall ever built. 
; ean affect prices. Most of our red clover Gives You Permanent, Attractive, 
iy seed eomes from Idaho in the west, and a Bis Grech of Mow and 
from the eentral states of Ohio, Indi at Cost yams 
: Be The } Use any standard Brick; have giret frm a. 
‘ Michigan and Wisconsin. he city o a +. 2 Siaplo te-crest. 
4 Toledo, Ohio, is the center of the red a build until you learn the de- 
. clover seed market. Then there is alsike cided advan of this wonderful in- chien chheae at 
: aiever; we have bad to produce more of novetion.S ee overalls Hovses Se ae on etee all at prices 
‘ this since the war redueed imports from OF AMFRICA eee way below cost. 
: Canada and elsewhere. 1890 Schofield Bidg.,Cleveland,0. TNO SEND TODAY £08 2!¢ FREE 800K fully ( 
Alfalfa is an interesting seed crop. G tmerchandise you cannot afford to miss. ( 
It is a great producer of forage but rather Carnie-Goudie Co., Dept. 104 Kansas City,Mo. ’ 
poor producer ol seed, and the seed is _ World’s Largest Dealer in Army Goods (Est. 1908) { 
grown only in eertain sections. Seed of The CLIPPER : — . 
those hardy sorts like the Grimm and our lawns, 1 lions, Buck a: € 
a few other varieties comes mostly from — Crab Grass. In j 
: he Cl 
the Dakotas, Idaho and Montana. The drive them all out. — 
Peruvian alfalfa seed comes largely from Send for civeulare and is 
Arizona and California. The ordinary f; 
alfalfa seed comes from all sections of CLIPPER LAWN | r 









the alfalfa seed territory, including Utah, 
Idaho, California, Arizona, Nebraska 











and Kansas. There was a slump in the 
orice of alfalfa seed this past season that 
bit the growers of alfalfa seed just like 
the price slump hit corn growers else- 
where. Then we used to import a lot of 
alfalfa seed, but some of it was so poor 
that actually we are better off without it. 
You know most always it is a whole lot 
better to pay what looks like a stiff 
price for really good seed, if you have to, 
than to plant poor seed that is given to 
you. At-any-rate, there is some seed 
that ought never to be planted at all. 

Sugar beet seed surely has felt the 
effects of the war. Germany and Russia 
used to supply all our seed, and most 
people thot they could grow it more 
cheaply than we could. It seems that 
the war taught us that a lot of impossible 
things are not so hard after all, and Uncle 
Sam has found sugar beet seed can be 
grown on his own farms. 

But it is the garden seeds that have 
the most adventures getting from the 
places where they grow to the places 
where we plant them. In America, 
California is our great garden seed state. 
Of course, corn, peas and beans are 
grown at home. ‘Those seeds are easy 
to save and most of us have our own 
favorite strain. But for a lot of vegetable 
seeds we have depended for many years 
on foreign countries. The restrictions 
of war kept closing in on the countries 
of Europe, and garden seeds especially 
kept getting scarcer, so our own garden 
seed districts have been supplying more 
and more of our seed. We are finding 
that we can grow more of our own spinach, 
carrot, beet and parsnip seed. Most of 
our muskmelon and cantaloupe seed 
comes from the Arkansas river valley 
in Colorado; cucumber seed also comes 
from that section, and from the north- 
eastern part of the United States too. 
There isn’t ever any troubleabout water- 
melon seed because it is raised in great 
amounts in Georgia, Florida and Alabama, 
and Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma. The 
squash and pumpkin seed that you may 
buy probably comes from Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Michigan or some eastern state. 

The war made us grow more garden 
seed, as we said before, but it has also 
made some other countries grow more. 
Japan especially has encouraged the 
growing of vegetable seed but so far 
their seeds haven’t affected our supply. 
One thing sure, most of us are glad to 
know that now we are able to grow most 
all the seed we need some place or other 
in our broad land if we have to do it, 
even if we do plant “miles of seed.” 


IS IT “LUCK?” 

If a good crop is grown there is always 
a reason. Nature may have helped, but 
in every instance of more than average 
yields there is the question of tillage and 
soil fertility. There is no such thing as 
being lucky or planting the right crop in 
the sense that the result was a gamble. 

Once in-a while there is a season when 
crops are generous to all and even the 
slipshod farmer partakes of nature’ 
kindness; but where one instance of this 
kind happens there are ten where the crop 
is just what the farmer made it, if he 
worked with the necessary knowledge of 
the handicaps and hindrances to be met. 

Luck never prepared the land for corn 
in the way a large crop demands. Luck 
did not keep the cultivator going thru a 
dry time. The above-average wheat crop 
will be found where the plowing has been 
deep, the sowing timely, the fertility ample. 

Luck does not attend the growing of 
extra good stock. It is because. good 
judgment has been used in feeding, in 
breeding, and in care. The lucky farmer 
is always a thinking fellow; one who, so 
far as possible, sees and plans ahead— 
not a few days but a year, or even many 
years. Luck fails the farmer who does not 
make a good road over which this “luck” 
may travel.—sS. H. 
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from Western Red Cedar—a 

wonderful wood native to the 
forests of the Pacific Northwest and 
British Columbia. It contains a natural 
preservative oil, defies rot and decay, 
and is repellent to insect life. 


It is a cleanly, fragrant wood, an ideal 
covering, remarkably adapted for ex- 
terior building—pliable, everlasting, 
architecturally beautiful 


They Resist Heat and Cold 


Red Cedar Shingles are warm in winter, 
cool insummer. Snow melts slowly on 
a Cedar Shingle roof, proving that heat 
cannot penetrate this remarkable in- 
sulating wood. Inversely, the Red Cedar 
Shingle roof protects from the sun’s 
heat; tests prove that animals are com- 
fortable under it in hot weather, and 
suffer under metal and patent roofings. 


Why They Are Economical 


When you build a roof of Red Cedar Shingles, 
figure in the great saving in base structure, 
such as rafters, roof boards, building paper. 
The saving on these items alone makes shingles 
just as economical as the cheapest substitute 
roofing, and the life of a Rite-Grade shingle 
roof, properly nailed, is from 25 to 50 years, 
without repairs or upkeep. In building a home or 
the side walls of your barn or other buildings, 
just compare the cost of Red Cedar Shingles 
with any other standard siding material. You 
will find they are infinitely cheaper, and, because 
of the overlap, much warmer. 


No Paint Nor Upkeep Required 


Red Cedar Shingles require no paint—quite a 
saving in initial cost and upkeep; stains are 


Tir Red Cedar Shingle is made 





Shingle Facts 
ould know 


easily oppied and permanently retained by the 
Cedar Shingle at far less cost than painting 
Staining does not detract from the beauty of the 
grain of the cedar wood. 


How to Lay Shingles 


The correct, most economical weather exposure 
for the three lengths of Association Inspected 
Shingles is as follows: 


16-Inch Grades: 


For roof, lay 5 in. to weather. 
For side walls, lay 74 in. to weather. 


18-Inch Grades: 


For roof, lay 5}4 in. to weather. 
For side walls, lay 84 in. to weather. 


24-Inch Grade: 


For roof, — 714 in. to weather. 

For side walls, lay 114 in. to weather. 
These can be laid in a variety of pleasing pat- 
terns—molded courses, overlap, t atehed, and 
many others. Use good nails. 


The Rite-Grade Trade-Mark 


The Rite-Grade trade-mark is a co-operative 
inspection mark, the property of over one 
hundred associated mills, manufacturing more 
than 3% million squares annually. The Rite 
Grade mark on a bundle means that the shingles 
are produced by a member of our Association 
from sound c trees, and are guaranteed by 
official inspection to be up to grade as to thick- 
ness, grain, selection, uniform size and covering 
capacity. 


Our $25,000 Guarantee Bond 


Every bundle of Rite-~Grade Red Cedar Shingles 
is sold conditionally as to covering capacity and 
grade. A $25,000 indemnity bond guarantees 
the covering capacity of every bundle (25 square 
feet) when laid according to directions on each 
bundle. 


RITI-GRADE 


INSPECTED 


RED CEDAR 


SHINGLES 


Shingle Branch, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Washington, 
or The Shingle Agency of British Columbia, Vancouver, B. C. 




















Dry Again! 


Plenty of water in the well, but the 
tank isempty. Don't waste time and 
labor carrying water by 

Jumbo Farm Engine and pump jack 
will always keep the supply tank full. 
Jumbo power beats back power— Use it! 


Ii to 12 H. P. 


Jumbo Farm Engines are famous for 
easy starting, reliable, economical 
operation and long life. Over 115,000 
in use today. Gasoline hit-and- 
miss type 134 to 7 h. p., kerosene 
throttling governor type 3 to !2 h. p. 
Special Jumbo Vacuum Carburetor 
uses @ll the kerosene and makes this 
fuel superior for cheap, dependable 
operation. Oversize valves give full 
power and reduce carbon. Speed 
change lever permits different speeds 
with same drive pulley. 

Time saved is money made. Use more 

Jumbo Engine Power on your farm. 

Our list of Jumbo Jobs will show you 

new uses for farm engines. Write for 

this valuable information today. We 

will include lets on Jumbo Farm 


Engines and pump jacks, and advise 
you name of your nearest dealer. 


NELSON BROTHERS COMPANY 
1501 Owens Street Saginaw, Michigan 
ENGINES, FEED MILLS, PUMP JACKS 


Also Makers of the Famous Line of 


Jumbo Motor Trucks 
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Raise honey— interesting, easy, profit- 
able. Our bee primer and 15 beekeep- 
ing “How™ booklets show you how. 
Postpaid 50c. Beekeeping catalog and 
distributor's address free. Write today. 
G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
P.0. Box 24, Watertown, Wisconsin 
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MOLASSES FEED FOR STEERS 


Iowa Experiment Station Compares Beet and Cane Molasses 


HERE can be no question but that 
molasses, both cane and beet, are 
good feeds for fattening steers. There 
is a question, however, as to just how far 
these feeds can compete to the advantage 
of the feeder with our present cheap corn. 

It was to find out the relative value of 
these feeds when price is considered, as 
well as to compare cane with beet molasses, 
that five groupsof two-year-old steers were 
fed for 120 days by the lowa experiment 
station. The steers, medium to good white- 
faces, were selected last fall on the Omaha 
market, the purchase price based on home 
weights being $9.01. When they reached 
the college feedlots they were divided into 
groups of six steers each, care being taken 
to see that the individuals m each grou 
corresponded as uniformly as possible wit 
those of every other group—in other words 
that all the best individuals or all the 
poorest did not get into the same lot. At 
that time the steers averaged 1,065 pounds 
in weight. Three hogs followed each 
sextette of steers and the gains they made 
credited to the cattle. 

Group No. I served as a check lot and 
wena the standard cornbelt ration, 
|mamely, shelled corn hand full-fed_ twice 
daily, linseed oilmeal three pounds per 
| head daily given in two feeds with shelled 
}corn, “red clover 90 percent—timothy 10 
|percent” hay hand full-fed twice daily 
\for first 41 days with alfalfa hay sub- 
stituted for the rest of the period, plus 
block salt self-fed. Beginning with the 
61st day corn silage was full fed in the 
mornings and the hay discontinued at that 
feeding. 

The second lot was given the same as I 
with the exception that two pounds of 
cane molasses per steer daily divided into 
two feeds and hand-fed was added. Dur- 
ing the first sixty days the molasses was 
diluted and fed on the hay both at the 
morning and afternoon feedings; after that 
the morning molasses was placed on the 
silage and evening molasses on the hay. 

Group III was treated the same as I and 
IT except cane molasses was full-fed. 

Group IV received the same as lot II 
with the exception that two pounds of 
beet molasses took the place of cane 
molasses. 





The fifth lot was fed the same as grou; 
III except that beet molasses was full-fed 
in place of cane molasses. 

n determining the actual cost of th: 
various methods the feeds used wer 
figured at current market prices—No. 2 
shelled corn per bushel 51 cents; linseed 
oilmeal $50 per ton; beet molasses $30. 
cane molasses $30; corn silage $7; clover 
hay $25; alfalfa $25 and block salt. $30 
per ton. When the feeding period was ove: 
the groups were weighed, dressing per- 
centages estimated and values placed on 
them according to current market quota- 
tions by representatives from two large 
meat buyers, $1.10| per hundred being 
subtracted for shipping. Results of the 
experiment are given in the table below. 

It will be noted that while all groups 
lost money the least loss was on the check 
group; in other words, with present rela- 
tive prices molasses could not compete 
favorably with the straight cornbelt ra- 
tion. When a limited amount of molasses 
was allowed cane was superior to beet, but 
when full-fed, beet molasses fed steers 
showed less loss when hogs were credited 
than those cane fed. 

The experiment brought out also th: 
importance of meeting market demands in 
regard to size of steers sent to market i! 
highest profits are to be derived. Most 
farmers buy feeders too big and in turn 
send back fat steers larger than the mar- 
ket can best utilize; in other words, they 
pay for the privilege of feeding. Under the 
present market good 1,500 steers dressing 
60 percent would bring about $8.35 per 
hundred; 1,400 pound steers dressing the 
same would bring $8.50; 1,300 pound 
$8.65; 1,200 pound $9.25 and 1,100 pound 
$9.25. Eighty-five percent of the market 
offerings are over 1,200 pounds. The de- 
mand for heavy stuff is seasonal, being 
strongest from July to Oetober, the main 
market being in large cities of the East and 
in the New England states. Seventy per- 
cent of the market demands are for 
carcasses of 450 to 650 pounds. Even the 
old country which formerly wanted 1,500 
pound animals now sets 1,200 to 1,300 
pounds as the extreme limit in size. If 
the best. prices are to be obtained, finished 





carcasses of smaller size must be produced 











Let. No. I Il Ill IV Vv 
Average Final Weight... .. 1429.25 1402 .05 1356 .88 1384.87 1428 .33 
Average Daily Gain....... 3.073 2.801 2.445 2.589 3.066 
Sepege, Patty Feed— 
i 2 21.025 18.529 16.469 18.935 17.124 
Linseed Oilmeal........... 3.000 3.000 3.000 3.000 3.000 
Beet Molasses............ ost aune es 2.000 5.065 
Cane Molasses. ........... wir 2.000 5.065 itinten cons 
Se Ro din 6 een woe 5.097 4.514 4.833 4.872 4.889 
Clover Hay......... ue 4.111 4.074 4.115 - 4.058 4.175 
Alfalfa Hay.......... - 3.024 3.139 3.185 3.330 3.226 
Block Salt...... —_- : .046 -023 -015 -021 .013 
Feed Required, 100 Ibs. Gain— 
Shelled Corn...... 684.31 661.42 673.63 731.44 558 .48 
Linseed Oilmeal........... 97.64 107 .09 122.71 115.89 97 .84 
Beet Molasses. .. . are | aT? jade 77.26 165.19 
Cane Molasses.......... ial 71.39 207 .18 eae outta 
Corn Silage....... . 165.90 161.13 197 .69 188.21 159.44 
Clover Hay....... ia 133.80 145.41 168 .32 156.77 136.16 
FP) Ee 104.27 112.05 130.26 128 .64 105.22 
Block Salt........ vue 1.49 -82 -62 -80 42 
Cost of Feed, 100 Ibs. Gain— 
Excluding Hogs... . $12.25 $13.56 $16.74 $14.95 $13 .59 
Feed Saved per 100 Ibs. Gain 
on Steers by Hogs— 
Shelled Corn 73.59 58.53 80.62 73.36 61.7 
Cudahy’s Tankage.... 2.07 1.46 2.27 1.94 1.72 
Net Cost, 100 Ibs. Gain Steers— 
Crediting Feed Saved by 
ens wisi 11.51 12.98 15.93 14.22 Ly 97 
Crediting Hog Gains at $9 10.52 12.03 14.78 13.18 12.06 
Necessary Selling Price Steers 
per 100 Ibs. to Break Even— 
Exeluding Hogs......... 9.85 10.10 10.68 10.34 10.19 
Crediting Feed Saved by 
Hogs. ... = WE 9.65 9.96 10.51 10.18 10.03 
Crediting Hog Gains at $9 9.40 9.73 10.26 9.94 9.80 
Selling Price, Net Ames— 
Steers Per 100 Pounds.... 7.80 7.70 7.55 7.65 7.75 
Margin Per Steer Over Feed Cost— 
Exeluding Hogs. ........ —29.23 —33 .67 —42.49 —37 .29 —34 84 
Crediting Feed Saved by 
SNS waste sid me ons a6 6s 20 —31.71 —40.10 —35.01 —32.55 
Crediting Hog Gains at $9. .—22.86 —28.51 —36.74 —31.78 —29 .32 
Estimated Dressing Percentage 61°% 69.5% 59.5% 60% 61% 
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ROTHERS 
OTOR CAR 





In the estimation of many people, the . 
reliability of Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
is its most valuable quality 


The knowledge that it can always be 
counted upon is worth fully as much as 
its low cost of daily operation and yearly 
maintenance 
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Wherever you live or wherever you 
go, you will find Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car has a reputation for satis- 
factory, low-cost service to its owners 
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The gasoline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 
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WHY NATIVE LAMBS LOSE OUT 





After studying the graph printed in| 
connection with this article, the conclusion 
you undoubtedly will reach is this: ‘What | 
is wrong with native lambs?” This is the 
question I asked myself after I had com-| 
piled the chart; and the question is| 
prompted by the fact that the market | 
prices for the last ten years show the lamb | 
raised on the range has outsold the native 
product by from five to Yorty-five cents | 
a hundredweight, depending upen the 
season of the year. 

Only in one month—June—does the | 
native lamb sell anywhere near the range | 
animal, and this only when the crack | 
lambs from Tennessee and Kentucky, the 
best we raise in the middle west, come to 
market 

Until it was explained to me by packer 
buyers, and livestock men, I could not 
see why the range lambs should outsell 
the natives, and particularly when lambs 
marketed from the cornbelt are fed heavily 
on grain; whereas, the range product, is 
made almost entirely on grass, except in 
the case of the fed-westerns from the 
Colorado and Nebraska feedlots. 

While it is true that prime native lambs 
have a better covering of fat than the 
western lambs, yet this is where the 
trouble lies. Of all the reasons for the 
difference in price in the two kinds of 
lambs, perhaps the principal one is that 
the native lambs, when prime, are too 
heavy for the best trade They do not 
kill out the nice handyweight carcasses 
that find so much favor with the consumer, 
as will the westerns. Few native lambs 





reach the market in prime condition 
weighing from seventy to eighty pounds, 
because they are bigger framed than the | 
westerns, and in prime fat or condition | 
they will scale ninety pounds and upward, | 
in the majority of cases. 

However, if the native lambs were of 
the right weight and condition, they would : 
equal the price paid for westerns, and in 
most cases beat it. The meat, having been 
made on grain, is naturally of better 
quality than that made on grass; but the 
weight stands against it. 

This is the version of the stockyards, 
and it is true. Witness the kind of lambs 
our cornbelt feeders take out for feeding 
purposes It is a rare oceasion that 
natives ure sent back to the feedlot for 
fattening, because, when sent to market 
in thin cendition, there is usually some- 
thing wrong with them—that is, they have 
worms, or In some other way are not the 
kind that will do the best. 

Only a small percentage of the feeding 
lambs that leave the Chicago market are 
natives. There are two reasons for this, 
one of them being cited previously The | 
other is that the receipts of thin native | 
lambs, fit for feeding purposes, are com- 
paratively small. And the western lambs 
make a better feeding prospect. They are 
smaller, hardier, and thrive in the corn- 
belt when handled right. They can stand 
more hardships, and do a better job of 
cleaning up the roughness the feeder has 
on the place. 

Western lambs, weighing fifty to sixty 

yunds, when taken out as feeders, can 
»e brought back in a few months, weigh- 
ing seventy-five to eighty pounds, with 
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Three-Wheeled Economy 


UNDREDS of farmers have found a Harley- 

Davidson and side car a vital piece of farm equip- 
ment that pays big dividends on the investment. 

For economy of gasoline, oil and tires—-for downright 


year ’round dependability on all kinds of roads—for spee« 
and convenience in making hurry-up trips to town or neigh- 
boring farm, you can’t beat a Harley-Davidson. 

Speed, convenience, ease of handling, low upkeep and 
durability—you get them all in the Harley-Davidson. Make 
it your partner, and in a week you'll say it’s the handiest 
rig on the farm. 


Fifty miles for a dollar—gas, oil and tires— 
is mighty cheap transportation. Ask your 
dealer for demonstration, or write us for free 
illustrated literature. 


Harley-Davidson Motor Co., 
Dept. S, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Harley-Davidson 
“Worlds Champion Motorcycle _ 











the covering of flesh well distributed over 








There's More Than Flavor 


Many foods, while ing to taste, 
contain but little nourishment. 


Grape-Nuts 


combines with its rich, sweet flavor the 
full nutriment of wheat and malted barley 
which makes it an ideal food. 


Tt has been the favorite ready-to-eat 
cereal for a quarter of a century. 


“Theres a Reason” 























Successful farmers appreciate Successful Farming. They find it helpful in many ways. 








the back and ribs, the places where the 
buyers want it. 
after a session on pasture and meadow, 
they do exceptionally well. 

Lebel leat ba 





And, as a rule, western lambs are well 
bred, the range shepherds having begun 
a long time ago to build up the quality 
of their flocks, just as did the cattle 
men, 

Aside from the southern lamb crop, 
the biggest share of our natives come to 
market later on, say from the middle of 
July to the first of November, when they 
also meet some western competition. 
This gives the producers a chance to run 
them on grass during the summer months, 
at which time they are fed little or no 
grass. This system promotes big growthy 
lambs, making the cost of production 
small. 

On the other hand, were these lambs 
handled so they would come to market in 
May and June, having been fed grain 
right along, starting with the time they 
will begin to eat, they could be puton the 
market at the right weight and condition. 
This is being done by some of our feeders, 
and to good advantage. 

Noel Gibson, of Kane county, Illinois, 
is one man in this state who has found it 
profitable to push his lambs from the 
time they will start eating; and while he 
raises a big crop each year, he pushes the 
majority of them to market as quickly as 
pean only keeping —- to go over 
is hilly land.—T. D., 


MIDDLINGS AND BUTTERMILK 
FOR HOGS 

Would it be —— to feed hogs and 
pigs only middlings and buttermilkk?— 
J. M. D., Minn. 

Wheat middlingsor shortsareoneof the 
most popu ular nitrogenous supplements for 
pigs. ey are very rich in protein and 
phosphorus but are relatively low in 
calcium. Buttermilk is also an excellent 
feed, fully equal to skimmed milk for 
feedin hogs. However, in spite of the 
fact that middlings and buttermilk are 
quite successful when used alone, more 
economical gains, and larger gains as 
well, may usually be made by using butter- 
milk and middlings as supplements to 
corn. In addition it will be well to supple- 
ment the mixture with some additional 
calcium in the form of ground limestone 
or flaked lime. From a money standpoint, 
it has been found that it is,as a rule, not 
economical to feed middlings alone to 
swine, 





On a feeding of grain, | 
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Build once with concrete and 
you ve built forever. Concrete 
is economical, weather-proof, 
water-proof, rat-proof and fire- 
proof. Always use Lehigh— 
the National Cement. There's a 
Lehigh dealer near you; con- 
sult with him—he’s a good man 


to know. The blue and white 
sign identifies him. 


The National Cement 










ALLENTOWN, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPOKANE, WN. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
acksonville, Fla. 
jason City, lowa 
sas Ci "ame 









Lightning a | Roofing Products 7 


For lasting service and fire protection use metal § 
roofing—adapted to rural and city properties. 


APOLLO -KEY8STONE Goivanignd Sheets are careful! 
tured and highest in quality. Vasqualen for Roofing, , 
verts, Silos, and genera! sheet metal work. Sold by leading dealers, “W® 
For fine residences and public buildings KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL 
Roofing Tin Plates are unexcelled. Look for the Keystone added .3 
below regular brands. Send for our “Better Buildings’ booklet. ¢ 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, sari. Pa. 








We try to make’ Savcutd Farting Gikbel ac progressive farm folks. 




















CONCRETE HOG FEEDING 
TROUGHS 

Anyone who has had to feed slop to a 
bunch of hungry porkers knows how de- 
sirable it is to be able to prevent animals 
from standing im the trough or climbing 
up into the pail of swill, —- it out 
of the feeder’s hands and raising all other 
kinds of disturbance that goes along with 
such performances. 

An Indiana farmer has built the slop 
troughs shown in accompanying illustra- 
tions and sketch and has also fitted them 
with swinging gates so that animals can 
be completely locked away from the 
trough until the required amount of slop 
or other feed has been placed where 
wanted. These troughs rest on a concrete 
floor, which helps to increase the sanita- 
tion of the feeding t because both 
troughs and floor can readily flushed 
with water and kept clean and sanitary. 

In building an arrangement like this, 
the pavement should be not less than five 
inches thick, of a 1:2:3 concrete laid on a 
firm area of soil that has been prepared 
for the purpose by thoroly compacting or 
tamping so as to prevent settlement and 
consequent cracking of the conerete floor 
or the slabs composing it. Such a floor 
also should be laid on an area that has 
been graded up slightly above the sur- 
rounding ground so that there will be free 
drainage beneath the slope, as confined 
water which freezes is the prineipal cause 
of heaving that results in the concrete 
cracking. 

The troughs are made of conerete having 
a section corresponding to an accompany- 
ing sketch, and need be no thicker in 
various sections than necessary for con- 
venience in placing conerete in the forms. 
These also should be of a 1:2:3 concrete. 
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If the floor is laid on a well compacted 
area, it will need no reinforcement, but | 
the troughs should be cast separate from | 
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Never Misses A Tie 
No Loose Bundles 


HIS Knotter Hook ties perfect knots every time with any twine, 

rough orsmooth, hard or soft fiber, even or uneven, over-size or 
under-size—any twine, strong enough to hold the bundles. - /t will tie 
every bundle with a perfect knot. 


Sure Tie 


Binder Knotter Hook 


The yielding jaw, as shown below, automatically adjusts itself to any size 
twine with a bull dog grip that meansa perfect knot on every bundle, even 
with double or triple strands. Ties ax or hemp twine as well as most ex- 
pensive manila. It always discharges the knot and cannot bind or clog. 
Made of drop forged steel. Saves time and the labor of tyingloose bundles by 
hand, saves money by long wear and permitting the use of low price twine. 


Made to fit McCarmick, Jahn Deere, Deering, Minne- 
sota and Massey Harris Binders, small grain or carn. 


For Corn Binders. When bundles are heavy, put on 
extra twine holders and tensions and bind with two or 
three strands. Absolutely guaranteed. Price $5, Pre- 
paid. Millions of farmers will want this hook. Order 
yours now and you will not be disappointed when the 


arvest is on. 


Automatic Binder Knotter Hook Compan 
445 Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. ’ 
Knots ted with SURE T1EB Knotter Hook. 


Rk I 


TIES ANY TWINE-ANY SIZE- 
CVEN OR UNEVEN-1.29" BS STRANDS 














Sectional view 
with part of 
solid jaw cut 
away to show 
yielding jaw. 


















Drawn from actual photos. 
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GUIDES FA Es 
Do Better , Work With One Man 
, = 
‘ -—— - — — 
-. RIDE: 
LA - SEAS 


& ‘ 
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“ Us€ THis! 
ALL IMPLEMENTS 


Cherokee Chief of Teasiee Guides | 


The Cherokee Tractor Guide enables one man todo the work of two. It controls the tractor 
from the implement seat. Fits all implements. Hitch turns short or square corners with 
allimplements. Adjustable to ten rigid offset positions with center draft. Also use 
with swinging draw bar. Works perfectly, gives absolute satisfaction. Write today f 
description and prices. 


CHEROKEE GUIDE COMPANY, DEPT. A., CHEROKEE, IOWA 
















the floor, and to prevent cracking due to 
any possible settlement or disturbance of | 








FARM WITH YOUR FORD 





the floor on which they rest should be re- 

inforced with mesh fabrie or with quarter Do2 days’ work in 1 = 

inch steel rods. The inside of the troughs pe rt Send me your FREE CIRCULAR. 
can be shaped in part by —s a template NO TE | MORO. .0 02. ccccesecccccccccsscosssceoceeees 
cut w — — as » slightly round the be 3 as represented and — State 

ang es at ttom us making it easier -_. ure your eee ewe eee en eee eee eR me wm etree ee eee > 
to clean them out when necessary. As _garvee back. Agents wanted. | ® F. — Ba ae eaeen” awe wes se a 
an aid to this, one end of the trough should ————————ESE a 
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be fitted with an outlet pipe that can be 
opened and closed as required. 
The carpenter work necessary to erect 
the swinging gate and enclose the feedin 
passageway for the attendant is simple an 


so clearly illustrated in the accompanying | = 


pictures that no description would seem 
necessary. 

One of these views shows a simple metal 
locking device by means of which the 





—— (ee Se os z z. adel ,} ic 
swinging gate is held in position so that 


feed can be placed without interference 
and wh@n placed the gate can be locked 
by the same device so that animals can 
reach the feed, yet not force their way out 
of the enclosure.—H. C. C. 


FOR A PUREBRED BULL 

I have a grade herd of twelve cows. 
Since there is no good bull in the neigh- 
borhood, I have a fair one, not purebred 
for my own use. Would you recommend 
the purchase of a purebred bull at three 
or four times the price of this one under 
these conditions?—E. L. G., Mo. 

If you purchase a purebred bull for your 
present herd the investment will be a fittle 
heavy. Still, if you intend to raise your 
own cows from the calves of your own 
herd, we believe it will pay you better 
than to use the grade bull as you are at 
the present. That is, of course, if you get 
the right sort of purebred bull at not too 
heavy a investment for you to carry. But 
an alternative occurs to us. Why couldn’t 
you get four or five or more neighbors, 
with about the same size herds you have, 
interested in a cooperatively owned, pure- 
bred bull? The investment for each one of 
you would then be no greater than it is 
now for poorer stuff, if it is even as great. 
Furthermore, you would as a group, be 
feeding only one bull instead of four or 
five. If you are interested in this proposi- 
tion, we would suggest that you write to 
the United States department of agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C, and ask for 
Farmers’ Bulletin 993, 


OILMEAL MAKES HOGS HAND- 
SOME 


There is a great difference between the 
appearance of a slick, smooth-haired hog 
and one that is rough skinned and shaggy 
haired. The former is pretty to look at, 
while the latter affects one unpleasantly. 
Of the various things that tend to “slick” 
hogs up, the writer has found oilmeal 
the most efficient. After a few weeks 
of feeding, the animals begin to shed their 
rough hair, and the cracks and crusts in 
the skin disappear. It is better to feed 
the meal dry, in either self-feeders or 
troughs. Animals unused to oilmeal 
may at first refuse to touch it. However, 
if it is kept before them for a while, they 
will begin to nibble at it and soom will be- 
come exceedingly greedy for it. Even 
tho there be no difference in weight, slick 


looking hogs invariably command a bet- | 
t 


ter price than rough looking ones. It is 
1 good thing to include oilmeal in the 
ration and thus get the benefit of a feed 
that develops bone and muscle, and at 
the same time renders the exterior of the 
hog smooth and glossy.—E. V. L. 


STARTING WITH SELF-FEEDERS 

I have decided to use a self-feeder for 
hogs, but wish to know how to start them 
on it. Could I mix corn and tankage to- 
gether?—L. T. G., Iowa. 

If your hogs are not accustomed to a 
full feed, it would be best for you to gradu- 
lly inerease the ration by hand feeding. 
\llow them free access to the self-feeder 
1s soon as they reach a full feed. Do not 
mix separate components of the ration. 
That is, if corn and tankage are fed, do 
not mix them together, but feed in sepa- 
rate compartments. The hogs will balance 
their own rations. 
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“IT never knew tires 
could stand up as my 
Oldfields did."’ 

















Milton 
Ports 


“No other tires can 
compare with Old- 
ields.”” 

















immie 

Paah sev 
“Oldfields have proved 
themselves to me the 
most trustworthy tires 
built.” 


Ask your Oldfield Tire 
merchant for the folder, 
“Champions of the 
Speedway”—an illus- 
trated review of recent 
racing. 


Before you buy any 








way races. 


Champions 


In their search for trouble- 
free tires, certain racedriv- 
ers standardized last year 
on Oldfields. 


Against competition repre- 
senting three other Ameri- 
can tire factories, and one 
in Great Britain, these 
drivers, beginning at In- 
dianapolis in May, won 
every 1920 Speedway race 
but one, on Oldfield Tires. 


These plain facts tell you 
more about Tire Perform- 
ance than you could hope 
to find out in a lifetime of 


experimen t. 


For speedway racing is only 
road driving, with all the 
grinds and strains and blows 
of a whole hard season’s 
wear concentrated into one 
terrific climax of abuse. 


OLODFIELD 


THE 







Try This Mixer—30 Days FREF 


IGHT now is the time to get your KWIK-MIX Concrete Mixer— 
Special Easy-Payment-Offer and reduced prices for this month only. 
mixer or start mixing with a shovel, let me send you the 


concrete 
wonderful KWIK-MIX Concrete Mixer on 30 days’ free trial. 


Post yourself on latest, most up-to-date mixer be’ 


spoiling a job with 


Saves time, labor, contractors’ profits---pays for itself on first job. 
‘The original reverse-action mixer-—loads from one side---close up to pile of material-—dumps 


Kone 


finished mixture other side into wheel-barrow or di- 
rectly into forms. This new improvement saves 4 
great amount of time and labor---yet K WIK-MIX costa 


less than the ordinary mixers. 


Steel frame-—built for bard use---yet light and easy 
to move. Capacity, three cubic feet a minute---hand 
guaranteed. 


or belt power—fully 


BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 
1000 Cleveland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TIRE 


fore you go ahead. Don’t take chances 
Get a KWIK-MIX and be sure of a perfect mix. 





The tire that best survives 
the racing test, issurely the 
tire that will stand up long- 
est for you. 


And this statement is 
equally true, whether it’s a 
large Oldfield ora small one 
that fits your car, for one 
is as conscientiously built 
as the other. 

Stop experimenting with 
tires. Racing has already 
done that job for you. 
Mount speed-tested Old- 
fields and banish tire 
troubles as the race win- 
ners do! 


You know me, 


President 
co. 


ads 
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Parad dpe pee 


no mongy. Host liberal 
ever on a mixer 
* trial, balance 
Two 
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Barney Old- 
held, a oo 
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important 
1 epeed~ 


AKRON, OG. 












or narrow tires. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of ail kinds. rite 
today for free catalog @astrated in colors. 


GAECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street. Quincy, i. 
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PRICES” 


i SLASHED 
BROWN 
Eee hes All Them = 






atoaid I'll also send you a 

Then you will know 
on che BROWN FENCE LASTS & 
TIMES LONGER THAN OTHERS. 






John Bruce, Canthron, Ark., writes: wt 4 
140 rods of your fence seven years 
nice and bright yet. Other fence ! bui Rabeot the 


same time is nearly ruined by rust.’ 
That PROVES my quality—the book 
PROVES my prices are lowest and 


WILL SAVE YOU ALOT OF MONEY 


on the first cost. The long life of Brown 
Fence makes a still greater saving. You can’t 
afford to buy a rod of fence before getting my 
big 96-page Bargain Book. . is full of fence- 
buying pointers you will be glad to get. 


FREIGHT 
DIRECT PREPAID 


You know what Brown Fence costs 
you laid down at your freight station. 
Catalog shows 150 fivign— Hog, Sheep, Cattle, 
Poultry and Lawn Fencing so Gates, Barb 
Wire, etc.— all at prices way below all com. 
petition. Get my book and sample, both free, 









before you buy. as)’ 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. 
Dept. 664 Cleveland, Ohio 
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The finest and 
Fence in the Country— at Factory Prices! 





Ves: and ate nadie iaaeamn Business 
\ a \ Make yourself sure of a steady, big big 

‘BAI income. \Come to this school 

World's Oldest and yy —— 

motive School. Learn in 6 to 8 

weeks—earn $150 to$400 a month. 


AUTO & TRACTOR 


Mahe School 


Thousands of opportunities open to you—good 

ones right in your own neighborhood. Come to 

the Big School—where you learn quickest by 

most practical methods, Twice more floor space, 
twice more equipment for daily use than any 
onl Auto School in America, 













ree Cata ieee for 
free big aoa 
Rahe School Boot. 20 3014 


Kansas City, Mo. Cincinnati, 0. 



















ASK ANY GR SPORTING GOODS DEALER 
OR SENO 64» ASTONTS») 
| For CATAEOG An > BOOKLET”. or Saneaen > eee 


. THE MAXIM SILENCER COMPANY 
101 Homesrean Ave. Hartroro, Cr. 


ORNAMENTAL 




















6 Cents per ‘Poot and up. Coste leas than wood. 40 
designs. Ali steel. For Lawns, Churches and Ceme- 
teries, Write forfree Catalog and Special Prices. 


Kokomo Fence Mig. Co. Dept. 423 Kekomo, Ind. 
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BETTER HOUSING FOR PIGS 

A survey of several farms in Miami 
county, Indiana, showed that the dif- 
ference between the low cost of $4.65 
and the high cost of $9.45 per pig at wean- 
ing time was largely due to better housing, 
and care in exercising and proper feeding 
of the sows at farrowing time. Every 
farmer who grows pork is interested in 
every possible way of reducing production 
costs. 

Proper housing with suitable pens will 
not only give the protection needed but 
the conditions will be better for feeding, 
and the sows can get the much needed 
exercise. The health of the hogs and the 
life of the pig is just as much affected by 
the condition of its living quarters as a 
person. Many hog breeders make the 
| mistake of thinking that the hog does not 
|need any protection against weather. 
| We all no doubt know of cases where 
sows have brought big litters with a small | 

percentage loss with only a strawstack as 
protection. This plan will not pay in the 
| long run. Every brood sow should be 

»rovided with suitable quarters and should 

{ny a chance to get used to her quarters | 
land make her own bed before farrowing | 
time. It is the man who depends on straw- 
| stacks and old shacks for shelter for his 
| sows who finds the pigs cost $9.45 each 
| at weaning time, while the man who pro- 
| vides a carefully designed house has as 
| good or better pigs at half the price. 
| The little pig not only needs a warm 
bed but all the sunshine he can get. Youn 
pigs have little protection in the way o of | to 
air and are easily chilled and catch cold | 8 
very easily. To prevent the little pigs 
from catching cold they must be kept dry, 
warm, away from drafts, with plenty of 
sunshine. ‘The only reason the sow can 
save her little ones under a strawstack is 
because she is undisturbed, has lots of 
material for a first-class bed, it is dry|® 
and there is lots of fresh air. When the 
sun shines and it warms up she brings the 
pigs out to enjoy it. 

Whether the farmer who would provide 
better hog quarters will construct the 
small type colony houses which aecomo- 








of house with a number 
epend on local conditions, and 
uirements. Where the 
clim ate is mild the small houses usually 
— to be more satisfactory than the 
arge type. Where the weather is more 
severe and where artificial heat is some- 
times resorted to during farrowing time, 
the larger centralized type meets with 
better satisfaction. A combination of the 
two types of houses has found favor with 
many successful swine breeders. At most 
of the state experiment stations the two 
types are used fogether to advantage. 
«Types of hog houses have not been 
ardized. There are a great 

of the small houses, and a t many = - 
ferent roof designs for he anne 6 
most of the states special types ie, wa 
have been developed, that best meet the 
local conditions. For example, we have 
the Dakota type which has a gable roof; 
it is built in an east and west position 
with all the windows on the south side. 
The wall windows give light to the south 
row of pens and the windows in the roof 


a large ty 
ens will 
s particular 


| give light to the north row. Then we have 


the Iowa sunlit type which is also a gable 
roof house, but is built in a north and 





south position. This is a low house with a 
| continuous window or skylight provided 


lj in each side of the roof, and as it is located 


in a north and south position the sun 


|shines into the row of pens on the west 


side of the house early in the morning and 
sweeps across the floor furnishing direct 
sunlight to all parts of the house during | 
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the day. In Illinois we have another type 
developed with a half monitor type of 
construction. This house is also built in an 
east and west position so that the sunligh;: 
may reach the pens to the best advantag: 
It would be well for each farmer wi 

expects to build a hog house to visit a fey 
breeders to note the type that is givin; 
the best service in his community, als 
write to his state experiment station fo: 
a and suggestions as to proper wind») 

eight to secure most direct sunlight | 
the pens. 


NEW EPOCH IN GRAIN MARKET- 
ING 


Continued from page 5 
successfully piloting so extensive a movc- 
ment thru its earliest days, over an u 
blazed trail, and among many obstac! 
which will most certainly be encountere:! 
is truly a herculean task. They will be ab 
and loyally supported by the leaders in t}\ 
grain marketing movement, but the su 
port they must have is the support of t! 





date only one sow and litter, or will pepe 


individual grain growers 

For years it has been charged that 
farmers cannot, or at least that they \ 
|not, “pull together.” It is too true th: 
armers have not enjoyed the power an: 
|influence that the importance of their in- 
| dustry deserves and their organized mov: 
| ments have not been as successful as th: 
should have been, because they have n 
| been able to overcome more or less minor 
| differences and unite upon fundament;! 
principles. Unfortunately the failure to 
agree has in many cases n due to dif- 
ference of opinion or fear of losing prestig: 
on the part of the leaders, rather than lack 
of harmony among the rank and file. 

At the grain marketing conference the 
leaders demonstrated that they were able 

ut aside personal opinions and ideas 
ai qe upon a plan for the common 
ood of all. It is now up to the rank and 
le of grain growers to demonstrate that 
they are no less wise than the leaders. 
Various organizations have achieved con- 
siderable success along the line of market- 
ing grain cooperatively. They have varied 

a little in their methods. Now a plan has 
been developed which is designed to take 
a much more advanced step in cooperative 

n marketing than has ever been taken 
= and which will necessitate the 
minimum of change in the method the 
individual grower is accustomed to follow. 
To be successful, however, it is essential 
‘that individual growers ally themselves 
with the new marketing plan, even tho it 
require a slight change in their methods to 
do so. 

The development of an organization 
and the necessary machinery to apply 
the principles of good merchandizing to the 
sale of the grown by the farmers of 
the United Sates ie, tates is a stupendous task — 
will require time. As expressed by 
dent Howard, “A decade of hope ings 
with d ir, of determination balanced 
by caution, ela oe ary Patrick 
Henry’ ’s ‘Give me liberty or give me death’ 
and the adoption of the deantion of 
Independence.” It takes time to build 
any great institution and build it solidly. 
In the present instance, the foundation is 
2 | scaresly laid. The membership of a large 
ne ig A of the grain growers of the 
country ~ I to complete the 
dain. and the superstructure for 
handling the grain and the business is yet 
to be erected, tho at present the specifics. A 
tions are not entirely complete. A gres 
movement has been started but it cannot 
be made a success by the efforts of « 
board of directors, or any other group ©! 
leaders. Loyal support and patience on 
the part of the rank and file of gra! 
growers are essential. 


If you haven’t given considerable 
thought to cream separators, it should be 
worth while to do a little investigating 
Nearly all the best makes are advertised 





in Successful Farming. 
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Prices Sharply Reduced on 
the World’s Most Efficient Separator 

















HE entire Sharples line has been reduced 
approximately 20% in price! This, despite 
the fact that the costs of-raw materials, labor 
and transportation are still high. The Sharples 
Separator Company is the first manufacturer of 
standard cream separators to 


separator that skims clean at any speed—has 
a simple onepiece bowl (no discs to wash)—and 
a knee-low supply tank—a once-a-month auto- 
matic oiling system. And it is now priced so 
low that every farmer can own this, the world’s 
standard cream separator. 











share with the farmer the | No. Capacity ” oe. ae In addition to these new 
losses resulting from the | 1 175 to 250 lbs. $65.00 $8000 $65.00 | low prices, we have developed 

; 2 250 to 350 lbs. 75.00 90.00 75.00 in 
present readjustment of 3 3505450 lke. 8500 11000 scoo{ *, mew type Sharples ma 
prices. And, while we are | 4 450 to 550 lbs. 100.00 125.00 100.00 | chine—a separator possessing 
certain that dairy conditions, | 6 650 to 750 lbs. 120.00 150.00 120.00] the Suction-feed principle 
from now on, will show a |? 90 to 950 Ibs. 140.00 _ nee 140.00 | and with a capacity of 200 





lbs.—large enough for the 
average small dairy. Itis the Type C 
—a genuine Suction-feed Separator built 


steady improvement, we real- 
ize that economy in production is still the big 
necessity for the dairy farmer. Therefore:—All 


Sharples Suction-feed prices are back at practically 
a pre-war level. Note the price comparisons in 
the center panel. 

The Sharples Suction-feed is the only cream 


along modern lines and manufactured in 
great quantities, enabling us to put a _ hereto- 
fore impossible low price on a standard cream 
separator. 





Type C is the newest develop- 
ment in cream separator construc- 
tion. 

The same iron clad guarantee of 
satisfaction as applied to the 
Sharples line of machines applies to 
this new machine. In many re- 
spects it is the greatest machine we 
have ever built. On account of the 
extremely low price, no farmer, with 
even one or two cows, can now 
afford to be without a separator, 
which will absolutely insure his re- 
ceiving all of the cream from his 
milk, and no separator but a 
Sharples Suction-feed can possibly 
do this under all conditions. 

Sharples with the oldest and largest 
separator factories in America, guar- 
antees Type C to the limit. 


You can afford to buy it. $44 


) / TYPE 
| SUCTION-FEED 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


cash, or our Partial Payment Plan 
sage ea AA and easy month- 
yuan) makes it easy to buy 
Em pay while bpm From now on, 
= can't — to skim 7 = 
y any me except a ar 
Suction-feed. 


Go to the nearest Sharples dealer 
—select the size Sharples you need. 
Remember— you can't affo:d to ac- 
cept any substitute for the Shar- 
ples Suction-feed--the first separator 
to be re- to pre-war level, the 
only eed that skims clean at 
any 8 
If ty not know your Sharples 


dealer write yoo to nearest Shar, 
office listed below. Ask for cata 


. or eo 
pa for size required, and 
Sharples Suction-feed will aye ne | 
to you at once, direct to you or through 
the nearest dealer. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


Address Dept. S. 


West Chester, Pa. 




















Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
ee ek OTR 
ateiietidiniineienineeee 
ee saliatenneninaememmentnaiaiedaiidintaeae eae 
a ~ re ae 
























Pern os 


|For ALL Your 


| Work Horses 








Our Stuffed Collar Pads, filled with 
a specially prepared Composite Stuff- 
ing, are soft, absorbent, cushion-like-- 
features not found in unstuffed pads. 
And Tapatco Stuffed Pads guarantee 
the greatest degree of protection and 
make possible the use of badly worn 
horse collars that would otherwise 
be thrown away 

Low in Price--Long Lasting 

Tapatco Stuffed Collar Pads embody 
every desirable feature in pad con- 
struction. Theirconstant useis real 
economy. They cost so little and do 
so much that mo one should work e 
horse or mule without them. 


For Sale by Dealers 
We also make a complete line of Riding Saddle 
Pads and Padded Back Bands 


The American Pad & TextileCo. 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 
Thirty-Wine Years Canadian Branch: 




















Patented Hook Attachment 


Look for the wire staple 
with felt washer. It firm- 
ly grips hook to pad even 
though cover is. weak- 
ened by sweat and long 


usage. This lengthens 
SS lifeof pad. It is the great- 
est improvement since 


we invented the hook. If this fastener 
is not found on any pad you buy, it 
lacks a most im ortant feature Used 
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“WV ETERIN ARY 


Subscribers are invited to make tnquiry thre this 
Questions answered free thru this de- 

partment. “Give age and sex of 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
cumadiion Srenert in these columns are intended to be 


the common ailments of the horse’s hoof, 

and each of them Paw has some favor- 

~ eure in which he has ~ pe k. — 
ut how many pay particular at 

to the prevention of-foot Goublee? 

One man whose horses were constantly 
having foot troubles, chiefly ailments 
due to contraction of the heels, — 
of the frogs and brittleness of the hoo 
walls, asked for an investigation, and it 
was found that long-continued bedding 
— oak sawdust — fro cause. In 
another case, spent rom a tannery 
caused the trouble, and in thousands of 
cases allowing horses to stand month 
after month in wet and fith inthe stable, 
or upon a dry hard floor, has practically 
ruined the feet. 

As a sensible preventive measure, it is 
always well to keep the stall floors "clean 
by frequently removing manure and 
soiled bedding, and when this has been 
done it is an excellent = to scatter 
land plaster (ypeum) ire »ely on the floor. 
Bedding should always be supplied. We 
never have heard any objection to planing 
mill shavings which usually come in bales, 
and peat litter is also excellent; but 
wheat and rye-straw probably are the 
most suitable bedding materials. 

“Stuffing” or “packing” the feet with 
cow dung to keep them moist or remedy 
tendency to undue dryness and conse- 
quent contraction is one of the injurious 
practices considered preventive or cura- 
tive by some stablemen. Another is the 
frequent ——— of hoof dressings 


contaming much ine or other — 
ing ingredients. ca. 


mess if habitually used. 
the hoofs are brittle and will not 
hold nails, it 1s well, if possible, to allow 
the horse to run on moist pasture for three 
or four months, and during that ‘time to 
blister the hoof-heads at intervals of 
three or four weeks. If that can not be 
done, applying a mixture of one part of 
oil of b mn of fir and two parts of oil 
of tar to the juncture of the hair and horn 
of the hoof every other night for six 
weeks or so often mends matters, and 
afterward twice a week will suffice. 
Mutilation of the hoofs at shoeing time 
is, however, the most fertile cause of 
trouble. If the sole, bars and frogs are 
pared down each time, a red hot shoe ap- 
plied and the wall rasped, contraction 
naturally follows and corns result. Quar- 
ter cracks and sand cracks may also oc- 
cur and consequent lameness often les- 
sens or wholly ruins the efficiency of the 
affected horse. There is no such condi- 
tion as “gravel” as a cause of lameness. 
A suppurating corn is present in such 
cases and has been caused by improper 
shoeing or failure promptly to reset 


| shoes. The smith and the owner are to 


blame. Better care would prevent lame- 
ness. So would picking the soles of the 
hoofs clean every time a horse comes into 
the stable. A majority of nail-prick cases 
might thus be prevented as nails lodge 
beside the frog when the horse is at work 
and often are tipped up and driven in- 
wards when the horse paws in the stable. 
Staggers—We have some eight-months-old hogs 
which are affected with a disease that is known as 
blind staggers. The disease mostly affects females. 
It causes the hog to hold its head to one 
when it starts to eat the tries to fall over on its 
side. Also when it is to its feed it runs in 








some other direction.—S. H., Ky. 
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Start a Business of Your Own 


i= wr fits oa te ala ba 
Somes ieee apartee 
aud Tractor buminese if you wta't right. Many of po 
—- had no experience before training are 


SSOOA MONTH AND MORE 











i 
; 
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FREE 1 catalog end 
dafevmation ond stedy skis And of wenden 


ful opportunities. 

MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL 
805 Auto Bidg., 3729 Woodward Ave. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A, 

=e SD cars COUPON «uw 


Bat 


me absolutely FREE 


Neen rae 4 —4-% Ca: ante School 
News” tion as checked 
(Mark each course you are interested in) 


( ) Auto end Tractor Course 
( ) Tire Repairing ( ) Brasing and Welding 


A BOG SPAVIN, PUFF 
ok THOROUGHPIN, sur 


BSORBINE 


TRADE MARK RE JS 





will clean them off without laying 
up your horse. Does not blister 
or remove the hair. 

Absorbine penetrates quickly | 
and is healing, cooling and sooth- | 
ing—strengthens and invigorates 
tired, lame muscles and tendons 
—allays pain andinflammation— 
reduces soreness and lameness. 


Mr. Grant Simes, Circleville, Ohio writes: ““My 
horse had a bog spavin and thoroughpin both, and 
one bottle of Absorb: ynomaee m sound as a dollar. 
I cannot recommend Absorbine t too highly.” 
Send for free horse book F 

which gives vehustttos ormation about the y—' ¢ 
horses and cattle. - 8 well worth = 
yours for the asking, yithout expense or 0 lgnton, 

- Absorbine, $2.50 a bottle at druggists 

or postpaid.Safe delivery guaranteed. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
95 Temple St., 














Save calf, cow and herd by the 
of Aborno. ad- 
i lermic 


with letters from 
full “= of our qnenephadtt 
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Indigestion may cause 
guch as you describe, and in such cases the hog 
Cn ag Nae ey age rag wl my Se 
warm water. The dose for an adult hog is four 
ounces. Then the feed should be e light 
laxative rations, including milk, and the 
be allowed the run of a well-shaded pasture. 
permanent cases, the cause is a blow on the head or 
pressure upon the brain from a hydatid (cyst) of a 
tapeworm. There is no remedy for the latter con- 
dition. Overheating or sun: also may cause 
staggers or falling, for which bleeding and 
baths are ul. 

Warte—I have a two-year-old heifer that is 
two-thirds Holstein. Since we put her in the barn 
this winter, she got what looks like five large warts 
on her flank near her udder. They are about the 
size of a good sized walnut and bleed profusely if 
squeezed. How can I get rid of them?—M.C.,Pa. 

The warts need not cause alarm. Tie a fine cord 
tightly around the base of 2ach, or put on a few 
small rubber bands as tightly as possible, then 
apply pine tar. They will soon drop off. If pre- 
ferred they may be twi off or cut out at once 
and bleeding stopped by applying a hot iron. 

Slaughter of Vaccinated Calves—How long 
should a person wait before butchering calves after 
being vaccinated for blackleg?—J. R., Kans. 

If the ealves are in good flesh and health at the 
end of two or three weeks there shouid be no ob- 
jection to slaughtering them for meat, but the 
veterinarian who did the vaccinating would be the 
best judge as to that as he could make sure that 
the calves were healthy. 

Thin Mane—Would you tell me what I can do 
to my horses? The mane on the horses’ necks does 
not want to grow. I tried every thing. I have eut 
it off and it grows out about two inches, and no 
longer.—E. D., Minn. 

In some horses the mane and tail naturally are 
thin in hair and in such cases hair on the bedy is 
also light. If the horse has a thick coat of body 
hair, however, the tail and mane sheuld grow 
correspondingly thick and long hair. Wash the 
mane perfectly clean with tar soap and hot water 
and dry thoroly. Then once daily, for three con- 
secutive days im one week, pour on and rub in a 
mixture of one part of kerosene and three parts 
of cottonseed or machine oil. Afterward every three 
days, saturate the roots of the hair with s mixture 
of two ounces of flowers of sulphur and half an ounce 
of coal tar dip shaken up in a pint of cottonseed oil. 

Lump Under Skin—My mule has s hard lump 
just in front of his upper pastern on the front feet 
about the size of asmall bird egg. It feels hard like 
a bone: seems to be between the skin and the bone 
and will move about when pressed on with the 
fingers. It has never lamed him at all. He is four 
years old. This has been there about four months, 
Will you please tell me what this is and what wil? 
take it away?—G. L. M., Va. Ss 

A small fibroid tumor may be present or 
sibly a foreign body under the skin. Nothing 
of an operation by an expert would remove such 
an object and as it does not cause lameness, we 
should advise you to let it alone. It will be time 
enough to interfere should it cause pain. 

Sore Mouth—Can you tell me what will cure 
my saddle pony. Whenever I ride her she gets sores 
on both sides of her mouth where the bit fits back. 
When I do not ride her for about a day the sores 
heal shut again. But just as soon as I ride her 
and should happen to jerk her or pull on the reins, 
her sores break open again. Iam using a straight 
iron bit on her now and I wrap a cloth around the 
bit but it don’t seem to help. I try my best not to 
jerk her but she is wild and I can’t helpit. What car 
be done for her?—L. J. L., Ia. 

The straps holding the bit in the mouth are too 
tight. Loosen them to let the bit come down farther 

the mouth, or less high so that the commissure 
f the lips is not injured. Also cover the bit with 

oth leather, or with rubber. Bathe the affected 

arts twice daily with a solution of half an ounce of 
wdered borax in a pint of soft water. 

Pigs Coughing—I have seven pigs which have 

been coughing for the last few weeks. At times 

they are better and then again they cough quite 

I have given them worm medicine but this 

es not seem to help them. They look well and 
vell but they will cough.—E. B., Til. 

ing worms are the probable cause of the cough- 

rand there is no satisfactory remedy. Possibly a 

ned veterinarian might do some g by in- 

ting a chloroform mixture directly into the wind- 

but wellfed pigs generally manage to with- 

i the ill-effects of the worms, while thriftless 

ly fed pigs succumb to pneumonia. On general 

ciples we should, however, advise you to mix a 

ful of turpentine in the slop on three con- 

tive mornings, for each hundred pounds of 

y weight. This will tend to destroy worms free 

e intestines and may also have a beneficial 

t regarding the lung worms. Spraying hogs 

with a one to fifty solution of coal tar dip when they 

e in their bed at night also gives fairly good re- 


ir 
BY 
Pp 
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Pin Worms—I have a couple of horses that are 
awfully bothered with pin worms. How is the best 

nd quickest way to get rid of them.—M. E. A., 

Pin worms are small white pointed worms and 
inhabit the rectum. Destroy them by injecting into 
the rectum two-thirds of a pail ot warm water con- 
taining two ounces of powdered sulphate of iron 
(copperas.) Repeat the treatment in a week, if it 
seems to be necessary. It is best, if possible, to 
clear the bowels with a pint or more of raw li 
oil twenty-four hours before giving the rectal in- 
jection. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


“The prudent farmer now his field prepares, 
And plants his seed with confidence, and spares 
No labour, that his toiling may be blest, 
And humbly leaves to Providence the rest.” 
From “‘The Farmer's Almanac", May 1832 








E MAN who spares no pains to make his farm equip- 


rest.”” 


| 


air. 





LEE tires 


smile 


at miles 


ment efficient can confidently “leave to Providence the 


But nothing of importance must be left to chanee, as time 
and money-wasting results may follow. 

The item of tires for farm trucks and passenger cars is of 
paramount importance, because most road delays are caused by 
tire troubles—punctures and blowouts. 

And these troubles can be avoided. 

Lee puncture-proof tires, possessing all the good features of 
other high-grade pneumatics are, in addition, covered by a cash 
refund guarantee against puncture. 

Eliminating this cause of motor stops insures better, more 
satisfactory service from your motor-driven equipment as well 
as lessening the danger of serious mishaps to the car and its load. 

The driver is enabled to handle his car with greater confi- 
dence, knowing that in spite of road conditions that would 
ordinarily necessitate many tire changes, his Lees will hold their 


At your earliest opportunity, iavestigate Lee puncture-proof 
pneumatics. ‘They are built in either cord or fabric. 
Any Lee dealer—and there are Lee representatives everywhere 
. —will gladly demonstrate how Lee puncture-proof tires will 
save time, tire trouble and money for you. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55% Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


FACTORIES 


CONSHOHOCKEN 





S100 AWEEK 


AND MORE FOR YOU! 


littl i 
ne start YO . Write today. M. Haywood, Pres, 


HAYWOOD TIRE & EQUIPMENT Co. 
Capito! Avenue indianapolis, Indiana 







MOTORCYCLE 
BARGAINS 


$50 and buys the best motor- 
cycle on the market. Our large 
stock includ 


every make and 
model must sold at 

Prices smashed in half. Ma- 
chines in yy condition. a 
pair parts for motorcycles a a 
about one half price. Write for -_— 
complete list today. Brown Cycte Co., 
Dept. M, 3018 E. 91st Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Successful Farming advertisers are reliable | 
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. 95 to 125 
AV Miles on 
C7 wy a Gallon 









motorbicycle of power at a saving 
of from a third to a half in actual money. 
aay ly ow tent Automatic 
‘ nm u 
a “SS drive. Simple, efficient 
control at all times. Thousands in use. 
Write teday for 
the Shaw 
















DON’T think you had better figure on the milking machine 
I increasing or decreasing the yield of milk, because I don’t 

think it has anything to do with it.” That is the judgment 
of an eastern milking machine user of two years’ experience in 
reply to an inquiry of a central west farmer who anticipated in- 
stalling a milker for use on his herd. 

Individuals have widely varying opinions in regard to the 
relative effect of machine and hand milking on milk flow. Some 
affirm stoutly that the machine caused their cows to produce 
less milk; others relate equally as convincing experiences to 
prove that the reverse is true. Still others very wisely concede 
that there might be no difference if other mfluencing factors 
were the same. The greatest difficulty in measuring the effect 
of any method of milking lies in the fact that a cow. can be 
milked by but one method 
at a time. Other factors in 
addition to the manner in 
which she is milked, such as 
feeding, health, age and 
length of time between lacta- 
tion periods,.enter in to such 
an extent that it is difficult 
to be assured that they are 
not responsible for any noted 
milk flow variations. If the 
method of milking is changed 
often, the change itself may 
cause a fluctuation in pro- 
duction. Of course, difficulty 
in making comparisons be- 
tween hand and machine 
milking can be to quite an 
extent overcome by consider- 
ing a large number of cows 
over an extended period of 
time especially where they 
are handled by different 
herdsmen, then making al- 
lowance for the disturbing 
factors and neutralizing them, 
one against another in so far 
as possible. Jecause these 
variations do enter in, opin- 
ions from a wide number of people are desirable and they re- 
flect as nearly as possible the real truth about the relative effect 
of machine and hand milking on milk flow. 

Out of 410 farmers and dairymen who had had at least a 
year’s experience with mechanical milkers questioned by this 
young cornbelt farmer, 99 reported an increase in amount of 
milk produced by machine over hand milking, 10 a decrease, 
195 said there was no difference and 106 did not venture an 
opinion. The question now is how much of the variations noted 
are due to difference in method of milking or might they not 
properly be charged against some other factors. For instance, 
when increases in milk flow were reported would it not be en- 
tirely possible that at Jeast a part of such increases were due to 
better feeding and care resulting from the pride of ownership 
of a machine? On the other hand, is it not equally as plausible 
to suppose that decreases in production 
when machines were put on the cows 
might be due to ignorance of the new 
owners in their proper operation or care- 
lessness in their adjustment and manip- 
ulation. 

It cannot be said that all variations 
could necessarily be accounted for by 
outside influences such as these, but they 
are possibilities that must be considered. 
The large number who reported “no 
difference” in production by hand and 
machine milking would indicate that at 
least in a majority of cases there is no 
reduction oad the odds are in favor of 
an increase. a 

It is well to keep in mind in this con- 
nection that a few weeks immediately 
following a change in milking methods 
are not sufficient to warrant a decision 
for or against any particular method. 
Every farmer knows that changing from one hand milker to 
another will in most cases result in decreased milk flow. F. W. 
Woll of the California experiment station attempted to throw 





to test by machine. 


some light on this condition when he ran tests to find out both 
the immediate and ultimate effects of hand and machine 
methods. One lot of twenty-eight cows when changed from 
hand to machine milking showed a decrease of 9.9 percent in 
milk and 8.1 percent in butterfat the first two weeks after the 
change and a decrease of 9.4 percent milk and 9.5 percent fat 
the second two weeks. On sixteen cows changed from machine 
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“THE TRUTH ABOUT MILKERS 


Do Milking Machines Increase or Decrease Milk Flow ? 
By C. A. GOSS Tels 





It is only reasonable to expect that the uniformity in milking which a 
machine gives will cause less variation from day to day in milk flow. 





Poppies Dortha, 17,804 pounds of milk and 994 
pounds fat. She was milked the year previous 
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to hand milking there was a decrease of 9.9 percent and 9 4 
percent respectively in milk for the first and second fortnig!):. 
after the change and 8.1 percent and 9.5 percent decrease | 
butterfat. It will be seen that the difference in the amount 
decrease was very slight, the change from machine to hand 
milking being accompanied with a slightly greater decre 
than vice versa. The immediate result of any change in t! 
method of milking is likely to result in a temporary decre: 
but such a decrease should not be considered ¢s propheti: 
the permanent results that will be obtained. 

The effect of the method of milking on the continued or tot::| 
production of milk is of much greater moment than the firs! 
effect. Professor Woll continued the same line of experiments 
to determine what this ultimate effect would be. Records wer 
kept on about fifty cows in 
the university herd, part of 
them for ten months and 

rt for eleven months, by 
our week periods. During 
the first few weeks the ma- 
chine milked cows decreased 
in both milk and butterfat 
slightly faster than those 
hand milked, but after 
about the fifth four-week 

riod the reverse was true. 

y the end of the tenth 
month the total percentage 
decrease in milk production 
was from one to two per- 
cent and in average yield of 
butterfat two to five per- 
cent more for the hand 
milked cows than for those 
milked by machine. The 
amount of decrease in both 
cases was about normal as 
compared with the decrease 
found at other experiment 
stations and among actual 
dairymen and farmers. Con- 
tinuing the records on these 
cows and comparing their 
total production with the total production of hand milked cows 
for a full lactation period, then making the regular allowance 
for variation in ages that might be expected, it was found that 
if the machine milked cows had been of the same average age 
as the hand milked group, there would have been a differenc: 
of within one percent of the same production by the two 
methods. In other words, where the cows were actually handled, 
fed and cared for with the same degree of thought, the pro- 
duction was not appreciably influenced by the method of milk- 
ing employed. : 

It is not out of réason, however, to suppose that an increase 
would be possible with a milking machine. The amount of 
milk a cow produces is largely influenced by the feed and care 
she receives. Experience shows that the man with a milking 
machine takes a little more pride in his herd and whether 
consciously or unconsciously gives 
them somewhat better care. He is 

enerally a little more thoughtful in 
fie feeding since he has in mind thai 
definite investment for which the cows 
must pay. In many cases the herd gets 
better housing than it had before. 
When the cows become accustomed to 
the regular uniform action of the ma- 
chine they do not fluctuate in produc- 
tion from milking to milking or f-»m 
time to time as they do when milked 
by different milkers of varying degrees 
of skill and interest. It is not out of 
reason then to lend heed to those who 
affirm that their milking machines 
have brought increased returns as we'll! 
as to those who have had no appreciable 
difference when the change was made. 
One Dodge county, Wisconsin, dairy- 
man when asked his experience said, 
“When I installed my milker I expected the milk flow to de- 
crease; but it increased in a slight amount.” 

A California dairyman, experienced in the use of a number of 
makes of milkers on herds of various sizes, gives definite figures 


in regard to the effect on milk flow. Monthly weights and 
butterfat tests were kept for two years preceding the installa- 
tion of machine and at least three years afterwards. The result 
showed eight percent of the cows gave less milk after the 
machines were installed, twelve percent gave more, and eighty 
percent showed no change. This was (Continued on page 54 
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| ARMCO 


TRADE MARK Bg 


7 Resists Rust 

















K ‘Every Milk-Can Should 
Be Rust-Resisting 


Rust digs tiny, almost invisible “pits” in the surface of 
ordinary metal milk-cans. It is difficult, even with daily 
cleaning, to keep the particles of milk from these “ pits”; 
hence the tendency of the milk to sour. 

To combat this condition the Solar Metal Products Co. 
of Columbus, Ohio, manufacturers of milk-cans, are mak- 
ing their product from “Armco” Ingot Iron—the rust-re- 
sisting iron. They do not use this iron solely for helping 
to keep the milk sweet, but for the added years of service 
given by cans of “Armco” Ingot Iron. 

This iron is rust-resisting because the impurities found 
in all raw materials used have been removed by special 
processes of manufacture Every sheet of “Armco” Ingot 
Iron must test to a rigid standard of purity. 


| 
. 
: 
k 
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: 


Look for this blue and gold label There are many uses for this iron on the farm—fences, 
on Washing Machines, Refrigera- . = as : 

tore, Stoves, Bncandied Tebte tee. watering troughs, siding and roofing for barns, corn-cribs, 
and other household utilities. feeders, etc. Write for free booklet, “ Rust-Resisting Iron 


on the Farm.” 


‘a deaieieitatetettatenenematel 


The American Rolling Mill Co. 
Box 349, Middletown, Ohio 
Please send me your free age ak egy 


fron on the Farm,” i 
“Armco” Ingot Ison products. 





THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


Box 349, Middletown, Ohio 
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in 
. a el . 
eee __ ||Divide the price ofa De Laval } | 
A ee : 
its years of service «< 
i 
- il 
for its real cost. a oe 
HAT the best is the cheapest in 
the long run is doubly true of the 
De Laval Cream Separator. 
Divide the price of a De Laval by the 
years of use you will receive—there are 
MUDDY BARNYARD IS UNPROFIT- thousands in use from ten to twenty 
ABLE years, and even twenty to thirty years 
To have good footing out-of-doors is not unusual—and you get a yearly 
around the barns and stables is almost as cost that is much lower than that of any 
essential as having a good floor in the barn other separator you can buy. 
itself. A poorly drained barnyard is one — all these years of use the 
of the greatest handicaps, especially for De Laval will skim with the utmost 
the dairy farmer. It means additional efficiency; it will save instead of waste 
work for him pretty nearly every way he | cream; it will pay for itself over and 
turns—dirty cows, dirty stables and an | over, and return you the greatest cash ' 
additional effort on his own part every income. 
time he advances one mud-caked oct | That’s why there are more than Is 
before the other. There are other handi-| 2.500,000 in use the world over. se 
caps in farm work that involve unnecessary | Furnished with hand, power or a 
expenditure of time, effort and expense a oon a fe 
but there are none, perhaps, which in ad- terms that it will pay for itself. am 
dition to all these constitute so incessant a 6 
tax upon ones strength and patience. The De Laval Separator Company hy 
No doubt the man who owns the barn- +} Mad CHICAGO — SAN FRANCISCO : 
; way 29£E. Madison St. 61 Beale Street t 
yard pictured in the illustration feels that 














he cannot afford to drain it. To be sure, 
it would cost him money. Very likely, 
however, it is costing him considerable as * 

it is in the way of loss of time that might mer or ater you will use a 
; with profit be used elsewhere. Barnyards | 

{ such as this are one of ~ most common 


causes of an outbreak and spread of certain rs 
diseases among cattle and 7 The cost t] 
of an epidemic of cholera among the latter 
animals on this place would make the e 


expense of drying up this barnyard appear 


to have been a splendid investment. C, Cre te Milk ' 
= am Separator or er . 


DETERMINING SILO CAPACITIES 
: It is very desirable, when planning the NNN A So a8 —_a h. 

new silo, to know just what size will c 

the tonnage required for one’s needs. It is 








usually a simple matter to decide just «] 
how many tons will be necessary to carry fe 
one thru the feeding season, but it is not - 
always so simple to know just the size of | a 
silo to build to meet those needs. a 
The silo should not be too large for the | a 
feeding operationscontemplated. Best re- in 
sults are obtained when the feeding is once t} 
started, by feeding it off at the rate of 2 
several inches per day, some authorities by 
recommending a minimum of six inches F 
per day. o 
Another fact must also be taken into} es 
consideration; namely, that tall slender = 
silos, because of the great pressure, will Dp 
keep ~ ¢ yey and it gous not have of 
to be fed off as fast as wide short silos. 8 28 profitab grain growl Successes 
The heighth to which the silo can be| BRes(meme At. from rd yl og gaya oad oh made in th 
built, however, will be limited according yo el raising Horses, Catiley Sheep and Hogs. Biche ee ae ti 
to the material used in construction. LE ONS ewig peri Be eg Ge ae ” 


or tile silos can without danger. 
Tile silos have been constructed in Iowa 
to a heighth of 70 feet with the small 


I 
Wooden silos, for instance, cannot be . 
constructed to the heighth that masonry | Samy arm Land at $15 to +30 +h 
\ 


diameter of 12 feet. Such a silo, because P phones, etc., close ry ft ee tele - 

of its heighth, will hold more than four you want t to get back to the farm, or to farm on.a 

times as much silage as one 12x30 feet in i] scale vy tt is present ‘4 

size, altho only a little over twice the size | gate what ern Canada has to offer you. Farm L ands . lin 


in measurement. It has been found that a pat ay cation ot land, maps and port pts 
. land, etc., apply to 


wind pressure of 110 miles per hour would Low Prices es . st 
A. EP PILKEY 02 W. Fifth St., Des Moines, Towa \ 





be necessary to blow over a tile silo 1270 ¥- Vv. BENNETT, Room 200, Bee B idg-, Omaha. Nebr. rs 


\ R. A. GA ARRETT. 311 Jackson Street, St. ul, Minnesota 
Canadian Government Agent 


feet high when empty, so that it can be| \ bye 
seen that there is no danger in building a | X n 
tall, narrow silo if desired. : = fo 

The following table, which gives the ae th 
capacities of various sized silos is not to Sup wes SAVE 25”. > to 68% ANS of 
be taken as giving the maximum tonnage | att E GENUINE’ CHAMPION on Slightly used Rebuilt Motore YS mn 
in every instance. The higher the silo the apg en aves im cot in ene 4%. -™% — 45 * Fans a * a 
wider the difference found in actual prac- vl a | 





tice from these figures. A 12x60 silo, for 








fain Suetin and san (. 
‘CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. ng be : 
Dept.B, Cortland, N. ¥._| | 3" “AmRICAN Mi ienco oS 
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instance, is given & minimum tonnage in 
this table of 280 tons. Yet in actual 
practice, it may be possible to put in a 
greater tonnage than that. The writer 
knows of a 12x70 silo in Dallas county 
lowa, only 10 feet taller, which im act 
— was found to hold ne arly 400 
ons of sil: age. The tonnage given, then, 
in the taller silos can be taken as minimum 
tonnages and not as that can be carried. 
Sise Inside Capacity Size Inside Capacity 


in Feet in Tons in Feet in Tons 
12 x 30 70 18 x 34 175 
12x34 88 18 x 36 196 
12 x 36 100 18 x 40 230 
12x40 118 18 x 50 325 
12 x 50 190 18 x 60 430 
12 x 60 280 18 x 70 550 
14 x 30 91 20 x 40 275 
14x 34 112 20 x 50 400 
14 x 36 126 20 x 60 540 
14x40 150 20 x 70 650 
14 x 50 225 20 x 75 720 
14 x 60 320 

16 x 32 131 22 x 40 340 
16x34 143 22 x 50 450 
16 x 36 155 22 x 60 610 
16 x 40 185 22x70 770 
16 x 50 275 22 x 75 860 


An example as to the differences in 

tonnage carried as a minimum in tall silos 
is shown in the figures for silos 20x70 feet 
tall and those 20x75 feet tall. There is 
only a difference in 5 feet in heighth in 
these two silos, yet that difference of 5 
feet gives an added tonnage of 70 tons of 
silage. In the ease of the 22x75 feet tall 
silo, the difference in the extra 5 feet in 
heighth gives an added tonnage of 90 
tons in silage.—C. 8. 


THE CALF THAT COMES BY EX- 
PRESS 

On receiving a young calf that has been 
shipped a considerable distance by ex- 
press the mistake is commonly made of 
overfeeding. The temptation to do this is 
considerable, especially when it is known 
that it has been without food for two or 
perhaps three days. There is a gaunt look 
of hunger in the animal’s eyes that impels 
one out of sheer pity to overdo in the 
matter of feeding. This is apt as a rule to 
result in scours which, even if it does not 
prove fatal, will place the calf under a 
handicap from which it will take a con- 
siderable time to recover. 

A ealf that has been shipped by express 
should receive the best of care for the first 
few days after its arrival. It has had a 
most trying experience but one from 
which it will come out all right if proper 
attention is given it. It will be much 
weakened by its fast and the excitement 
incident to the journey. Consequently, 
the first thing to be done is to place it m 
a quiet pen or stall by itself. It should 
be given plenty of good, fresh bedding. 
Feeding should proceed cautiously—not 
over two or three pounds of milk at a time 
and not to exceed three times a day. This 
may be imcreased as the calf’s condition 
permits, but it is well to err on the side 
of prudence. 

Calves that come by express are often 
the oeeasion of disappointment at the 
time they are unctated. In most cases, 
however, their unpromising appearance 
is the result of the hard journey rather 
than beeause of poor quality. By han- 
dling the young animal as indicated a 
wonderful change for the better will be 
effected in a few days.—O. C 


FLY REPELLENT 
When mixing a repellent to put on the 
vestock to keep the flies away, care 
Should be taken to prevent getting too 


trong a mixture. It may cause shedding | 


of the hair. The following mixture has 
been found by. the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture to give good results 
for a short time where applied lightly but 
thoroly: one gallon of fish oil; two ounces 
of oil of pine tar; two ounces of oil of 
penny -royal and one-half pint of kerosene. 


‘'ytime is coming and the horses and milk 
ws will appreciate some preparation, 
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or central station electric service, there 
is definite need for a convenient, reliable 
motor. Robbins & Myers farm motors, small, 
portable, dependable, will perform countless 
chores; will save time and hard labor on elec- 
| trified farms. They are made to give the same | 
| | steady service which Ra M Motors have dem- 
ij onstrated for nearly 25 years wherever motors 
| areused. Such a reputation appeals to busi- 
| | ness farmers. Write for booklet 11328. 
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Robbins & Myers 


Motors 


Tue Robbins & Myers Co., Springfield, Ohie 
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GRADING UP A DAIRY HERD 

In the New England dairy districts 
there a.e many herds of animals which 
have all the appearance of purebred 
animals, yet it is a fact that these herds 
have been built up thru the use of pure- 
bred sires. The writer has in mind a 
farmer who started some fifteen years ago 
with a herd of common cows and today 
he has twenty animals which will pass in 
almost any company for a bunch of first- 
class Jerseys. This work has been ac- 
complished by using registered Jersey 
sires. At first he purchased a bull calf of 
good ancestry. When this animal reached 
the proper age, all his cows were bred 
to him. This was done three years in suc- 
cession. Meanwhile the owner made 
deal with another breeder of Jerseys, ex- 
changing the mature bull for another of 
equal age in time y breed the first heifers 
sired by bull No. This farmer has con- 
tinued some suc 4 system of breeding to 
the present time, either exchanging bulls 
with another bre seder or purchasing a calf 
to come along at the proper time. 

By breeding the heifers to calve at two 
years of age, the result will mean almost 
purebred animals at the end of ten years, 
at the fifth breeding. By figuring this out 
it will be seen that the first cross will be 
half-bloods, the second three-quarters, the 
third seven-eighths, the fourth fifteen- 
sixteenths and the fifth thirty-one— 
thirty-seconds. This means, of course, the 
use of a purebred sire in every case. It 
also means that the man must stick to one 
breed. As to the actual cost of building 
up a herd in this manner, the farmer we 
have in mind says that he has purchased 
two bull calves, only, in ten years. These 
were good ones and he has been able to 
exchange the mature animals with other 
breeders several times at advantageous 
terms. 

There is a good deal of satisfaction in 
watching the development of a herd in 
this way. One of our neighbors has been 
working for a few years with Holsteins. We 
propose to build up a herd of grades in 
some such manner as this. Of course the 
man who has the money can make more 
profit with purebreds from the inning, 
as he will find opportunities to sell many 
of the young animals at good prices, still 
for the average dairyman, interested in 
milk production or butterfat output, the 
use of purebred sires is a long step toward 
better profits. 

Where two or more farmers can combine 
on a breed the cost may be cut down ma- 
terially. At the same time the herd is be- 
ing improved in appearance, the produc- 
tion capacity will be increasing. We have 
never known a farmer to go back to scrubs, 
once he has had purebreds or good grades 
in his stable.—C. H. C. 


WHAT A GOOD SIRE DID 

Breeders and interested farmers of 
Kansas, backed by the extension division 
of the Kansas state agricultural college, 
have been holding meetings in their coun- 
ties where they get together with their 
neighbors, tell their experiences, show thru 
their own stock the effect of scrub, grade, 
and purebred sires on their own stock, and 
use every possible means in aiding each 
other to get hold of the best sires each man 
can afford. 

One man in talking about better sires 
and the use of them with his herd gave 
these actual figures: A purebred Holstein 
bull was mated to scrub cows and the 
resulting heifers were bred to another 
purebred Holstein bull. These are the 
results: 


Percent Percent 
increase Lbs, increase 
over fat over 
Average Ibs. milk scrubs scrubs 
Dams (scrubs) 3255 161 
Daughters - 6313 of 261 62 
Grand daughters..11205 245 431 168 


“Bulls should be tested thru their 
daughters,” the farmers and breeders who 
are gathering up the facts concerning 
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Pretend my 
PoRTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 





It will tell you where 
you can use concrete 


to boost dairy profits. 


It’s full of valuable in- 
formation on how and 
why to use concrete 
for barns, ice-houses, 
milkhouses, watering 
troughs, silos, water 
storage tanks, barn- 
yard pavements — 


every necessary dairy 
farm building. 


Write our nearest 
District Office for your 
free copy. 
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¥ Pokes Make Money 


Stop your cattle from breaking 
nem, oem crops, injuring 
themselves—use okes. 
ight og rust proof; last 1 a 
li | Over a million in u= 
Cheaper and and better than home- eo 
made pokes. 


=e Sew Boy Pokes, sve 
Save Money °° ero » Save fences, avoid 
veterinary bills, avoi ie suits. Ask your 
dealer, or write for circular and introductory 
price to first users. Give dealer's name, your towns) i>. 
your exact post-office address, and names of three 
neighbors owning unruly cows. First letter from each 
Feality gete the low price, so write right away 





Also manufacturers of the Acme Non Oued Pokes 
C. B. POKE MFG. CO., Dept. 22, Kansss City, Me- 
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better sires declare, and they back their 
statement by quoting these figures to in- 
terested people at their meetings. Average 
two-year-old records of the first five 
daughters to freshen of: 


Bull Milk Fat 
Brown Bessie’s Register ...........++- 6121 293 
Sultan’s Virginia Lad................ 90i1 Sil 

Percent of Dam's Production 

Bull Milk Fat 
Brown Bessie’s Register...... 34.9 dec. 29.7 dec. 
Sultan’s Virginia Lad........ 78.2 inc. 86.3 ine. 


Another striking example of the value 
of good purebred sires with beef cattle 
was told by M. C. Vansell of Atchis n 
county, Kansas. Mr. Vansell and Mr. 
C. B. Lewis shipped a carload of baby beef 
to the Kansas City market last February. 
Both had grade cows sired by Shorthorn 
bulls. Mr. Lewis had better cows than 
Mr. Vansell for Mr. Vansell had picked 
his cows at random over the country or 
had them sent in from the panhandle. 
Mr. Vansell always used a high class 
Shorthorn bull, Mr. Lewis used a cheap 
grade of the same breed. 

The top of Mr. Lewis’ calves sold for 
$12.50 per hundredweight and ran down 
to $10 per hundredweight. The top of 
Mr. Vansell’s calves sold for $15.50 per 
hundredweight. 

Mr. Lewis had his calves put on full 
feed of grain sixty days before Mr. 
Vansell began to feed grain. 

“Believe me,” said Mr. Vansell, “I’ve 
proved to myself and some of my neigh- 
bors that it does pay to buy a first-class 
sire. Suppose a man raises baby beef 
calves; there is a spread of $3 per hundred- 
weight easily in the tops of those two lots 
I mentioned,” Mr. Vansell figured. “If 
then,” he continued, “a farmer onl 
raises twenty-five calves a year and sells 
them at taatve months old with an aver- 
age weight of eight hundred pounds and 
at a figure $3 per hundredweight more than 
that received on a like lot sired by low 
grade bulls, he makes $24 on each calf 
and $600 on the one-crop of calves—all due 
to the inereased weight and quality that 
the purebred bull gives to his offspring. 

“Four crops of calves from a high class 
purebred sire, then,would bring the feeder 
$2,400 which amount will buy four high 
class sires,” coneluded Mr. Vansell.— 
B. M. L., Kan. 


A SILAGE POINTER OR TWO 

The dairyman will have a hard time to 
get along without a silo and a clover or 
alfalfa field. What he lacks in feed from 
these will have to be made up _% 
smaller production or more in feed. 
In fact, with good silage and alfalfa, for 
the low producer, the cow giving about 
twenty pounds of milk or less daily, no 
other feeds are necessary in most cases. 
For the larger producers of course, the 
grain is necessary, but less of it will be 
required if silage and alfalfa or clover is 
to be had. 

The quantity of silage fed varies in 
different rations, but about three pounds 
of silage for every hundred pounds live 
weight is a fair basis for calculation. A 
thousand pound eow will receive around 
thirty pounds daily under this plan 
equally divided between the morning and 
evening feeds. As in everything else that 
is fed to the revenue producing cow, watch 
the quality of her silage. Moldy or spoiled 
silage is tabeoed. A little may not burt 
her, but a lot most certainly will. 


CHANGING TO PASTURE 

Altho the pastures will boost the milk 
production when the cows are turned on 
them, still it is best to continue in part the 
grain and hay. The hay should be re- 
duced gradually until it is entirely omitted. 
While the grain may be subaved in quan- 
tity, it should still remain a part of the 
ration, especially in the case of a heavy 
producer. The heavy producer cannot 
make her biggest production on grass 


lone. 
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The workless way of 
salting stock 


You save yourself time, trouble and money by 
using Morton Block Salt. 


To provide stock with the daily salt supply so 
necessary to their health you merely drop a few 
of these compact 50-Ib. blocks in the pasture 
occasionally. 


They remain there with practically no disintegra- 
tion from the weather; can’t be trampled — no 
waste at all. 


Though formed under enormous pressure, the 
salt is so fine and pure that it does not cut or 
irritate the tongues of animals. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 








— 


MortonBloc 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat 
Within a Week’s Time— 
Not a Poison. 





Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year, through the de- 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. 
Farmers need no longersuffer this loss be- 
cause they can now kill off all the rats on 
their farm in less than a week’s time. 
This is possible through the remarkable 
discovery of E. R. Alexander, a Kansas 
City chemist, who has perfected a virus 
which kills rats, mice and gophers as 
though by magic. This product is nota 
poison—it can be eaten by human beings 
or any animal on the farm as safely as 
their regular food, but means quick, sure 
death to rats. 





This wonderful rat virus, which is 
known as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely 
mixed with bread or meat scraps and 
placed where rats, mice or gophers can 
get to it. Whithin a few hours after a rat 

as eaten Alexander Rat-Killer he gets a 
high fever and suffers a terrible thirst. He 
leaves the barns and nesting holes and 
goes to the open fields in search of pure 
air and running water. Rats and mice 
affected always die away from the barns 
and houses, so there is no odor. 


It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves 
the buildings and dies. And though this 
virus is absolutely deadly to rats—chick- 
ens, hogs, cattle or any farm animal can 
eat it and not be affected at all. 


So confident is Mr. Alexander that Alexander 


Rat-Kill will kill every rat on your farm in less 
than a week's time that he offers tosend, as an in- 
troductory offer, a regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. 
Give it according to directions, and if at the end 
of a week's time you are able to discover any rats, 
mice or gophers on your farm, your money will be 
refunded. A big Kansas City bank guarantees that 
Mr. Alexander is rehable and will do as he says. 


Send NO MONEY. Just write to E. R. Alex- 
ander, Alexander Laboratories, 302 Gateway 
Station, Kansas City, Mo., and the tube will be 
mailed at once. When it arrives, pay the postman 
only one dollar and postage on the guarantee that 
if not absolutely satisfactory your money will be 
returned without question. Write today—a post- 
Card will do—and stop your rat losses now. 


BLANK CARTRIDGE PISTOL 
a _ - PRICES 
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THE NEW WAY TO SCORE CORN 
Continued from page 9 
back after graduation and he and Mr. 
Funk have been going after these rots to- 
gether for the past eight years. Mr. 
Holbert has been taken over as a govern- 
ment scientist and is now the greatest 
authority on these rots. He has shown 
that it is possible to greatly increase the 
yield of corn. 

Various organisms, such as bacteria, 
molds and other fungi, seem to be as- 
sociated in producing the damage to roots, 
stalks and ears. Sometimes only the roots 
are affected, and frequently the damage to 
ears is very slight, increasing the difficult 





ih 
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of seed selection. The attack on the stal 

is commonly made from the base of the 
young plant and from the inside. The rots 
may gain a foothold at a time—in the 
seedling stage, the young-plant stage, the 
silk-an -tassel stage, or the ear stage. 
Conditions most favorable to germination 
and the growth of the corn plant are also 
most favorable to the growth of therots. 

The symptoms are. various. Diseased 
kernels and lower parts of the young stalks 
are apt to become rotted and darkly dis- 
colored. Some seedlings die soon after 
they have pushed above the ground. Many 
a poor stand, usually attributed to hard 
luck, is due to this early infection. Small 
plants that do not die may make a partial 
recovery, but they are stunted and fre- 
quently barren. As the plants become 
older those that are diseased have much 
the same appearance as corn growing on 
poor soil. When the roots are badly 
dam new ones are sometimes put out, 
but they are high up. The color is in 
sharp contrast to the rich dark green of 
healthy plants. There is a delay of from 
five to ten days in coming into silk and 
tassel, which interferes with pollination 
and produces rly filled ears. Some of 
the tops may die at this time and some of 
the stalks may lean because of the 
weakened root system. Sometimes the 
corn ripens very early and in other cases 
the ripening is delayed, but the plants not 
badly diseased may grow full-sized ears. 

It is important that the farmer know a 
great deal about the ear for it is the con- 
necting link between one crop and the 
next. Rotting is often responsible for the 
breaking of the ear shanks, or it discolors 
them and causes them to shred when the 
ears are removed. Even good looking ears 
should be under suspicion if a8 ang too 
low or on broken or rotted shanks. Some- 
times the Whole ear is so In many 
cases the kernels on diseased ears are very 
rough, shrunken and dull in color. 

And what is still more important for 
the farmer to remember is the possums 
of the plant and ear that furnish the best 
seed. The most desirable ears ripen early 
on strong stalks that stand up well and 
remain green while the husks dry up and 
the kernels become hard. The best seed 
ears do not stand very straight, nor do 
they hang down like a pendulum; they 
stand at a moderate angle on strong, 
healthy shanks and the kernels are bright 
and free from mold. The dents are dimples. 

Since these rot diseases have become 
known, practice has shown that it is a 
good plan to go into the field in the fall 
and select about five times as many ears 
as will be needed for planting. By going 
over the ears carefully in the winter an 
early spring and keeping in mind what Mr. 
Funk and Mr. Holbert have found out, it 
will be ible to rout out many of the 
undesirables before going to the trouble 
and expense of the germination test. 








In the germinator it is possible to pick 
out nearly all of the dangerous ears, in-| 
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suring an exceptional stand and a high 
yield. The ordinary four or five-day test 
is not enough. When the temperature is 
from eighty-five to eighty-eight degrees, 
seven or eight days will be needed; a lower 
temperature demands ten or twelve day< 
Le | starchy kernels absorb water more 
ily than the horny ones and look more 
promising at first. But in time the re! 
tive strength of sprouts and roots \ 
tell most of the oo Kernels from 
diseased ears will usually develop molds 
but even those that appear on the sur! 
to be healthy should be split open wit! 
knife to expose any interior-rot. However. 
weak sprouts and rootlets few and sm,\|| 
should condemn an ear. This method of 
detecting the remaining bad ears | 
proved very successful and some sei 
companies are now offering for sale see 
corn said to be practically free from ro} 
infection. 

The new scorecard sums up the points 
that a wise corn grower will now look for 
in the ear itself. This scorecard, first used 
at Galesburg, was prepared by Dr. W. L. 
Burlison, and J. C. Hackleman of the 
University of Illinois, J. R. Holbert of 
the United States department of agri- 
culture, and E. M. D. Bracker, count) 
agent of Knox county. It is worth a good 
deal of attention from any corn grower, 
and altho it may-be altered from time to 
time it will probably remain essential!) 
what it is for many years. 

General Appearance. ............+00e0005- 45° 

NR 2 fn a ie Dak 6.6 we sla hne'es se 0 « 5! 

Ears with a distinctly rough indentation 
are frequently imperfectly matured owing 
to the presence of disease. Very rough 
indentation is objectionable and will fe 
discriminated against. 
TRSPIGS GOURUMMIIRs 60s i cpccvccceddasese.. 5 
Starchy seed ears produce many diseased 
ts which give unsatisfactory yields. 
Shank at eee 4° 
Many ears which have pink, slightly 
pink, brown or shredded shank attach- 
ments were produced on diseased stalks. 
Frequently such ears may have an cther- 
wise good appearance, but whenever any 
of the above symptoms are found the 
ear should be discarded. (Note: All ears 
must have the shank attachments intact 
just as the ear was broken from the 
shank. Any effort to trim out or alter 
the appearance will eliminate the 
sample from competition. This does not 
apply to ears that were stored on hangers.) 7 
i etvebtbbdbedkusahekeeess> | 

The tips of the ears should be’bright and 
free from weathering or discoloration of 
any kind. 
oe EX Rr er ee 

Ears having a bright, rather oily appear- 
ance have proved themselves superior as 
seed ears. This appearance indicates a 
normal, healthy development and com- 
plete maturity_and is associated with 
great vigor. Such ears _ higher 
yieldi qualities than ears which are 
rather dull, dead or dry looking and which 
have no luster. 

Kernel characteristics. ..........+0se0+e0:- 

Kernels from normally matured, healthy 
ears are nearly always thick, plump, bright 
and clean, and possess well developed 
germs. Such kernels have dis- 
tinctly horay endosperm. moldy or 
discolored condition of the kernels near 
the point of attachment to the cob in- 
dicates disease. 

Germination record t 
Vitality and vigor ovveces . CO 
in the ion tes 
should show thick, ant. w= sprouts, and 
good root development. Tall, slender, 
weak seedlings and those having short, 
slender feeder roots are not desirable. _ 
Freedom from disease symptoms ........--- 157 
Type and uniformity : 20% 

All ears in a sample should be uniform. 
The chief points considered are shape 
and size of ear and uniformity of kernel. 
These , with the variety and section 
of the state where the corn was grown. 


With this modern measure of excel- 
lence the corn with the best production 
possibilities will be brought out and used 
to improve the crop. There will be no 
temptation to gow one kind for show and 
another with which to re the main 
crop. The man who won place in 
the fifty-ear class at Galesburg, Mr. 
C. A. Hunt, says that the kind of corn he 
exhibited there is the kind he is going 


Tips 


Tee e eee ee eee eee eee 


plant this spring, but in the he has 
not often followed that plan. In the tests 
conducted on his own farm he has found 


that the ears that tip over very early 2 
the season give poor results. 
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That Coupon is Worth® 


Famous Aaly Butterfly. 


—But You Must Act NOW! 


We will accept the coupon below the same 
as cash for full payment of $2 on any 1921 model New 


ATA f 
















eae Butterfly Cream Separator. Don’t send a sin- 
175,000 gle penny in advance. Just fill out the coupon tell- 
New Bat- ing us which size machine yes want (see list be- 
terfly Cream low) and we will ship it for you to try 30days 
Separators in yourown home. Then you can find out 





for yourself just how much a New Butter- 
yc Sream Separator will save and make for you. 
ou can see for yourself before awe yee pay a 3 





Now in Use. 








How the 


y are due 











COUPON In thiswa:y you won't feel 
Saves You $2 , the. cost at all. You will have 

e arato Oo use on 
By orderi ing di- your io ond your mon- 


ey in your pocket. 
If at the end of 
30 days’ trial, you 
are not Fiseeee 
just send the machine back 
at ourexpense. We will 
pay the freight both 
ways. You don’t risk 
a single penny. 


rect from this adver- 
pemmiy = you save all ex- 
pase of catalogs, postage, 
tters and time. And we give 
you the benefit of this caving & 
you send the coupon now. - 
thermore, isn’t it better to have 
one of these big money-making 
machines to use instead of a catalog 
toread? Wouldn't you like to com- 
pare the New Butterfly with other Se 
rators in your neighborhood regardless 
of price? Wouldn’t you like to see just 
bow much more cream you would save if 
you owned a rator? We believe you 
would, so we send you a machine from our fac- 
tory totry 30 days. Then if you decide you want 
to keepit the coupon counts the same as a $2 pay- 
ment. You take that much right off from our fac- i 
tory price on any size Separator you select. For SHH 
example, if you choose a $44 machine you have only 
$42 leit to pay in 12 easy payments of only $3.50 a month. 
If you select the $56 machine you will haveonly $54 left 
to pay in 12 easy payments of only $4.50 a month—and so on. 


The Coupon Makes First Payment 
And the parator itself Pays the Rest 













You get the benefit of the greai t caving in a time and No 

work while the Separator is paying for er the profit 

is all yours, and you own one of th the best Separators made—a steady Discs 

profit producer the year ‘round—a machine guaranteed a lifetime to Clean 
against all defects in material and wo: , and you won't feel The New Bu 

the cost at all. If you decide to keep the we send you, you inthe a tterfly 
can pay by the month, or you can pay in full at any time and a dis- me , seat, clean. 
count for cash. The yt t as $2 the same. he impor. ed o alt Cream 
tantt to send the Hg Nk want uses 
—_— : eps ool ti, plan, We have shipped thousands of New no discs—there are 
Butterfly Cream rators direct from ‘actory to SS cae farmers in your tee bouk alien se 
State on this li plan. ras itisalso 


Pick Out Size You Need 


ne atc eee ec Use Coupon 


No. 444—Machine shown aH uw & 
i 250 ais of 
Cagecky we eee ae sty oe FIRST 


ee F 
Eo meagre 42 EE eavmenr 


























wrk COUPON 
a ———- So 
{Betis Guarantee Go. iy achi ine UPO 
ects wn here here. 
No. 244— Machine illus- ats. of milk hour. Gentlemen ne chit me on 30 days’ free trial, in 
trated at left. Capacity up ce with your offer in 
to 250 Ibs. or 116 qts. of $74.00 Successful Farming 
milk per hour. Terms: Free one New Butterfi Cream , Bize...... Mi fag 
Price, $44.00 with order Bate nee the machine catinfactory as represented by 
: Free $6.00 a month for 12 will keep it and you are to accept this coupon as 
coupon with order. months. payment for same. If I am not pleased, you agree 
e, $3.50 a to accept of mai ine without a any ex- 
for 12 mon No. 8—Machine pense to me, and I will be under no 
—— shown here. Capac- 
No. 3}4—Machine shown at ity up to 850 Ibs 
left. Capecky up to 400 Ibs. or 425 ats. of milk BIMGOR. 6s cc cicccseshes cows. 


or 195 qts. of milk per hour. 


Price, $56.00 


2, 
$4.50 a month for twelve 
months. 


it is Always Best— : 
to select a larger machine than you meet. © Later on may want to to keep more cows. 
Another thing aes, remember, the larger ity the lave time it will jo the work. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER 60., 2300 Marshall Bird, Chicago 
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The corn that won in the fifty-ear class 
and in the ten-ear class was comparatively 
smooth. The ears in the ten-ear sample 
that won first place were not so big in 
cireumference as the usual winners at 
shows and the kernels had the shallow 
dent. All the winning samples had perfect 
germination records exhibited alongside 
the ears. 

J. C. Hackleman and J. R. Holbert, 
the judges at thisfirst “utility” show, tell of 
some interesting contrasts brought out 
with corn. that was shown there and also 
at the grain and hay show held in connec- 
tion with international livestock exposi- 
tion last December. For instance, the 
grand champion ten ears at Galesburg had 
been shown at Chicago and had failed to 
win a place. The new scorecard brought 
out the true value of this sample. An 
exhibit that took second place at the 
“utility” show stood thirty-ninth at 
Chicago. And two that received ribbons 
at the international did not get a place 
at the new show. 

These judges think that the “utility” 
show and the improved scorecard mark a 
new day for corn growing. In speaking 
of the investigations that have been going 
on in Illinow, Mr. Hackleman says: 
“Work has been done in six counties— 
McLean, DeKalb, Rock Island, Macon 
and Clark—and at the university, and 
about the only difference in the results is 
in the intensity, The effects of the rots 
are more marked on soils that have been 
in corn continuously for many years. 
As is the case with most crop diseases, ro- 
tation helps to control. At the university 
a study is being made of the rots in rota- 
tions containing twenty, forty, fifty and 
seventy-five percent of corn.” 

Up to the present the best ways dis-| 
covered for fighting the rots are by selec- 
tion of seed in the field, subsequent culling 
and the germination test, the use of lime 
on the soil, and planting inbred strains of 
corn that have proved to be resistant. Mr. 
Holbert, who has done the most important | 
work on the rots, says that careful culling | 
of the ears to get out those that got by in | 
the field is one of the most necessary steps. | 

Last summer considerable work wasdone | 
to determine the effect of lime in reducing 
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Y MILTON F. GOODMAN 


Ventilated Shirt 


Ventilated under the arms and in back. Ube 
stitched. Reenforced at shoulder and yoke. Double 
strength pockets buttoned through. e best work 


shirt made. If your storekeeper does not ca 
Milton F. Goodman shirts write us and we will 
see that you are supplied. 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





the ravages of the rots. Mr. Hackieman 
says that it has been pretty well demon- 
strated that a normal application of 
limestone, which is about four tons to the 
acre, produces very good results. Much 
of the land needs this for legumes any- 
way. In Macon county a limestone-| 
treated plot produced twenty-seven per- | 
cent more corn than an adjacent plot that 
had received no treatment. Both plots 
were of course infected with the disease to 
an equal extent at the start. Corn growers 
in Illinois see in limeanally against rots. 
THE TRUTH ABOUT MILKERS 
Continued from page 46 
yn a large herd producing high grade milk 
for specialized city trade, the cows receiv- 
ng the best of care and attention at all 
times, both before and after the machines | 
were put in. 
Another Wisconsin farmer, a breeder of | 
Holstein cattle,expresses himself as fol-| 
ows: “I belong to the testing association | 
nd the books show me that my herd 
produced more butterfat during the dif- 
ferent lactation periods when I was using | 
1 machine than when we were milking by 
hand. The milk is drawn more rapidly 
than by hand.” 
A Caledonia county, Vermont, farmer 
takes the opposite viewpoint. “I think a 





. . I 
good hand milker will get just a little more 
milk. To milk fifteen cows and clean the FARM ER 


machine as it should be will take as much 
time as to milk by hand, and by hand you | 
get a little more milk.” This farmer has 
evidently had good hand milkers and many 
users will agree with him on that basis, 
but for the vast majority of central west 
dairymen, high class, competent milkers 
are not available nor dependalle. 














If you are short of cash, I will take your liberty 
bonds—any issue—or sel] you on Easy Terms as 
you wish. First write me, stating size and 
\\ style rig you want. § can make immediate 
shipment and guarantee safe delivery. 


BIG CATALOG FREE Fer,<2=e, =for- 
agine Book No, 49. For Log, Tree and Power 
Saws, specify Saw Catalog No. 17. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
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HANDY MILLWORK and genera! building material at 


WAGON 
Low stec!, wheels, wide, tires, make Up to 25% Saving or More 
: and handling easier. We — to you. Don’t even consider buying until! you have sent 
}— 4s Plein SF nenteed tos. us complete list of what you and have our est imate 


FARMERS LUMBER CO. 
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Not far from this user a Che ‘0 
county, New York, producer expresses the 
opinion, “As far as increasing milk flow, 
I think the cows give about the same 
amount as before getting the milker, but 
by all means there been no decrease.” 
His opinion is seconded by an Ohio user: 
“T think a cow will give as much or more 
milk with a machine as she will by hand 
and the milk can’t help but be cleaner,” 
and from Oregon one says, “I have 
weighed the milk carefully when using 
both methods and can tell no difference.’ 

An Iowa farmer milking cows as a side- 
line treats the question in a fair way. 
“When I started the machine last spring 
on thirteen head of cows they increased in 
flow one ten-gallon can per day in less 
than one week. Better weather was 
responsible for part of the increase but I 
am sure the machine did most of it. A 
machine will give much better service than 
a poor milker; as to the real efficient milker 
I haven’t decided.’”” These cows had all 
been milked with a machine before. 

Another farmer writes: “After milki 
a few days with the machine my cows di 
increase considerable in their milk; it may 
have been the weather and the difference 
in the feed that helped to increase the flow. 
Since then I have always milked with the 
machine.” 

I could go on and quote farmer after 
farmer expressing their own experiences 
after a number of months, or in many 
cases years of experience but one more 
representative letter is sufficient. Clarence 
Eifrig says: “I have not kept an accurate 
account of the milk before or after usin; 
the machine, but I believe it has incall 
the yield of milk, inasmuch as the cows 
are always milkedsat the same speed. 
When I was working all day in the fields 
and then milking by hand it took me longer 
to milk in the evenings and I did not get 
so much milk as in the mornings when 
milking at the same hour.” 

A number of users who reported an in- 
crease from the use of the machine also 
indicated the amount of that increase. 
These varied all the way from 2 percent 
up to 30 percent and from 20 pounds to 
100 pounds per month per cow. One 
farmer on 18 cows gained 525 pounds of 
milk in a month. Another gave one-half 
to three-fourths of a pound per cow to a 
milking and still a third spoke of the 
variation of individual cows pe nding on 
who had milked them before the machine 
was used. 

Other experiment stations and in- 
numerable other farmers have made tests 
and had experiences of great value, but 
the general trend of expression would be 
along the same line as these. The Wis- 
consin experiment station, South Dakota 
and New York have experimented for a 
number of years with many makes of ma- 
chines in an attempt to give accurate and 
fair information on the problems of ma- 
chine milking. They have almost un- 

nimously come to the conclusion that 
the prospective buyer of a mechanical 
milker need not worry forfearthat milkers 
will reduce his present flow if he studies 
t 
I 
i 





use of the machine and uses judgment 

its operation. On the other hand, there 
the possibility that thru this additional 
study of his herd better bloodlings will be 
introduced, more suitable rations will be | 
given, and greater skill exercised in their 
care, any one or all of which may be 
instrumental in-bringing about a larger 
individual milk flow. As many of these 
rs have suggested, the whole value of 
milker does not necessarily lie in the 
inachine itself but in the associations 
Which it brings with it. A safe policy for 
the prospective buyer to pursue is to ex- 
pect that his herd will maintain the same 
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A Parade Ten Miles Long 


H“= you ever realized how big and important an institution 
is represented by the Watkins Man who calls at your home? 

Watkins trucks and wagons, if lined up for parade, would make 
a procession ten miles long and would take three hours to pass a 
given point! More than 4000 Watkins Men are kept busy sup 
plying Watkins products to twenty million satisfied users today. 


There are four reasons for the popularity of Watkins products. 
First, convenience. Second, the eco 
nomical prices made possible because 
Watkins products are sold direct to 
the user through authorized Watkins 
Retailers. Third, Watkins store at 
your door. Fourth, the quality of the 
products themselves. 

Watkins products have been stand- 
bys in American farm homes for more 
than fifty years. Millions of families 
always hold their orders for the 
Watkins Man. 

You, too, will find it pays. If a 
Watkins Man has not called recent- 
ly, won't you write to us? We'll 
gladly see that you are supplied. 









More Watkins 
Men Needed 


to help supply thet re- 
mendous demand for 
Watkins quality prod- 
ucts, comprising 137 
household and farm 
necessities sold direct 
to the home. The ex- 
perience of over 
successful Watkins Men 
points the way to a real 
opportunity for you. 
Desirable __ territories, 
country and city, are 
open for responsible |} 
men who are capable of 
serving Watkins cus- 
tomers in the manner jjj__ 
which has made this || 
H 
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Among the 137 Watkins Products are 
Livestock and Poultry Preparations; House- 
hold Medicines, Liniments, Balsams; Spices, 
Extracts, Coffee, Baking Powder, Washing 
Compound, Tube Flavors; Soaps, Shaving 
Cream, Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Face 
Creams, Powders, Tooth Paste, Tooth 
Brushes; Automobile Supplies, Tires, 
Tubes, Spark Plugs, etc. 


THE J. R. WATKINS CoO. 
Established 1868 The Original 
Dept. 565, Winona, Minn. 


the largest and most 
successful company of 
its kind in the world. 

Write today for full in- 
formation regarding howyou 
can become a Watkins Man 
and what it means to you. 

























The finest private 

Administration 

Building in the 
world 


Best for 
Over 50 




























relative production with the machine that 


it did before, then if an increase does come , j i i Fis 
a - Don’t . We will start 
it will be pure gain. Increased milk flow | Poland China hog business ah cme A. ight. 
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cannot be a guaranteed certainty, but in- | Grand Champion blood. Write at; once for particu- | Fle , Oo nettle 2 
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increases occur. 
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Kill Rats 


+ 
By Science — New Way 
SE Reefer’s Rat Viro — new discovery 
of French Scientist. Used all over the 
world on ships, wharves, warehouses, 
etc., wherever rats are thickest. 


Not a Poison 


Sure death to every rat and mouse but ab- 
solutely harmless to children, dogs, cats, 
poultry. etc. Use freely without fear. It's a 

cteriological concentrate — not a poison. 
Will kill only oy and mice. Makes them 
die outside. No —— | odors. Only per- 
fect rat killer. Approved by highest scien- 
tific av'thorities. 


Guaranteed to Kill Every 
Rat or Money Refunded 


, b. peas cvay at ond mouse 
on your premises gone, or your money re- 
f Don’t tolerate rats any longer. Send $1.00 
epenas 2 Vie Se hear yeas 

its guaranteed nd 






a 


and we will send you enoug 
barn or house of rats. Resul 
today. Get rid of rats. Here's your chance. 


Address Nearest Post Office 

















on Co 8 free book 
the “ Know How” of Farm ns 
creting. Tells how to mak 
forms, place concrete, velufores 
It, what mixtures to use and how to 
prevent failures. Gives necessary facts on construction 
of walls, tanks, floors, etc., + giving diagrams and plans. 
Brimful of valuable ideas. ives you Free the benefit 
of our years of experience + farm concre' Get copy 
today; send your Dame and rn 


SH ELDON. Symmes 
° ee 









NCRETE MIXERS i, 


“Take the Backache Out of 
Concrete” with the best and 
lowest priced farm concreting 
outfit on the market., Saves 
time, money and labor. Don’t 
buy till you have “Sepa for gar 

. Sen or ( at 

Catalog 














50 sparrows will eat a bushel of 
a a month. Save grain and poultry 
eae fruit trees and song birds, 





with t 


EVER-SET SPARROW TRAP 


This tra; paes a record catch of sixty-five spar- 
rows a Pays for itself over and over. 
Heavy sivenined wire m complete with 
receiving cage. Take this ad to your 

ware dealer, or order di- 












The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 

0 ve from the mown vines, wheat, 

oats, rye and barley. A perfect 
combination machine. Nothing lixe it. 

“The machine | have been looking for for 20 
years.” W.F. Massey. “It will meet every de- 
mand.’ H. A. Morgan. Director Tonn. Exp. Sta- 
tion. Booklet 35 free 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER co. 
MORRISTOWN. TEN 




















this mon’ 
FREE. Prove that ene 
est stumpe—quick, 


3] 0 Down-Year to Pay 
Get your Kivetia Cae-tiee fone Pyar 


our expense. 
risk to you. FR oct pivce 
tails. rite fodas—¥ Oo 


A. J. KIRSTIN CO. 
2835 Lud Street 





30 Days 
FREE 
Trial 
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RATIONS 7 DEVELOP YOUNG 
TOCK 

"T itor alec fed the young chicks 


from the time they are old enough to 

take their first meal until they are 
fully matured has everything to do with 
the kind of growth they make, the profit 
realized on them as matured fowls and is 
a strong influence on their future value as 
breeders or layers. 

I have taken the trouble to accumulate 
the feeding rations used by the most suc- 
cessful poultry feeders in the country and 
it has taken several seasons to try them 


'out. Herewith are given the rations which 
| are adaptable to general farm conditions 
| and which have produced the best results. 






It must be kept in mind that a certain 
combination of feeds is necessary for a 
uick, steady economical growth on chicks. 
eeds fed then are for the specific purnose 
of building frame and feather, and after 
that of putting on flesh. 

Too many people on the farm make the 
mistake of feeding fattening foods from 
the start and in attempting to make the 
flesh development keep pace with the bone 
and frame development. They want nice 
fat “fries’’ all the time. Too much fatten- 
ing feed in the ration of growing chicks has 
a tendency to cut short the frame develop- 
ment and this causes the strain to gradu- 
ally “run out” and penalizes the egg pro- 
duction in a few seasons. Then the feeder 
commences to look for a “new kind” that 
will lay for him. 

The first thing the successful poultry- 
man does is to feed to feather out his 
chicks; then he changes his ration and 
feeds for bone and frame and by the time 
the chicks are three months old he has 
practically accomplished this; then he 
commences to fill out the sturdy frame he 
has developed and when that is accom- 
plished he has his stock practically ma- 
tured and ready to lay. From then on, he 
feeds for egg production. 

It will be noted that ateach stage 
of feeding there is a specific purpose in 
mind and that purpose is carried out by a 
ration designed to accomplish the result. 
Of course, we do not mean to infer that 
you cannot feed a general ration, give your 
chicks free range and not produce nice 
stock under this old plan. What we are 
saying is that if you want to develop your 
young stock quickly and economically 
that it can only be done by special rations. 

For instance, it is seldom possible to 
bring a pullet raised under average farm 
conditions to laying before she is seven to 
nine months of age. But where they are 
fed a scientific ration for proper growth 
during the development s it is not 
uncommon to bring them to laying when 


they are five to seven months of age. Many 
breeders of small fowls such as horns 
and Anconas report that their pullets are 
laying when four to five months of age, 


and one breeder of White Rocks tells me 
that his pullets are usually laying when 
seven months of age. These records are 
practically unknown on the average farm, 
and the reason is merely the difference in 
rations which makes the difference in per- 
formance. 

















Farm Best Place for Chicks 

Every farmer has the means at hand for 
producing the best results in maturing 
young pullets and for doing it at a far 
more economical figure than the com- 
mercial poultryman can, or even he can 
himself under old systems of feeding. 

Oatmeal and buttermilk or sour milk 
are the two greatest “secrets” in chick 





| development. 


Oats makes chicks husky 
and the buttermilk or sour milk keeps 
them healthy. Oats is much more valuable 


| fer the growing chicks than corn and next 





0 oats comes wheat. Corn is not —— 
valuable because it contains too muc 
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it is valuable later on. At the start sticl 
to oatmeal, steel cut oats or ground oats 

Do not feed the chicks until they are 
seventy-two hours old, then give them fir- 
of all, a good drink of sweet milk. Th 
should have sweet milk to drink for th 
first week and no water. It will bring 
them out quicker than anything you c: 
feed. In addition, feed rolled oats an: 
dry bread crumbs with a handful of m 
let seed in fine litter. Teach them to d 
their feed out of the litter from the star: 

They may be changed to water to dri: 
now, but if you have plenty of milk avaii- 
able it can be merged given them fo) 
another week. Change your rolled oats 1 
steel cut or pin head oats and feed it wit 
millet seed in the litter. Commence ; 
feed a mash of equal parts wheat bran. 
ground oats and cornmeal which is moist- 
ened with buttermilk or sour milk. Thi 
should be fed twice a day, at ten-thirty ; 
the morning and two-thirty in the her. 
noon. At noon give them the tender 
sprouts from a oats, , clipping them 
off with a pair of scissors he other 
feedings are of steel cut oats, millet seed 
and cracked wheat morning ‘and night 

The secret in feeding chicks is to feed 
little and to feed often. They are most 
ae yl figs by five to seven 
eedings a hey should never have 
more at one feeding than they will clean 
up in ten minutes, and the moistened 
buttermilk mash that is not consumed in 
that time should be taken away from them 
until the next feeding. 

Chicks fed on this ration will often 
make two pounds weight in eight weeks, 
and we have even brought Leghorns very 
close to this weight. Larger fowls of course 
attain it much more easily. 

Good Rapid Growth Ration 

An excellent chick ration suitable for 
average farm conditions which will eine 
pullets to laying within seven months, is 
as follows: Fool fine grit and charcoal : 
the first feeding. Feed buttermilk baby 
chick food which can be purchased of any 
feed dealer for the first five weeks, It is 
concentrated meal which is prepared for 
use by merely mixing with water. Give it 
twice a day, supplemented with a ration 
of fine cracked corn, cracked wheat, pin- 
head oatmeal and millet scattered in the 
litter. Feed the buttermilk mash morning 
and noon and the chick grain at night. 

After six weeks of age, feed the butter- 
milk mash in the morning, boiled wheat 
at noon and wheat and cracked corn at 
night. They are given green food from the 
start as indicated above. It is a good thing 
to feed them a little meat twice a week, if 
possible. Boiled liver chopped fine goes 
well with this ration. For the busy farmer, 
there is no better quick-developing ration. 

Another excellent ration for general farm 
conditions which is used by a large eastern 
poultryman for quickly maturing his 
stock which is one of the larger breeds, is 
as follows: Bread crumbs the first three 
days of feeding. For the next four weeks, 
the following grain ration: 200 Ss ger fine 
cracked corn, 200 pounds cracked wheat, 
100 pounds fine cracked kaffir corn, 50 
pounds hulled oats, 50 pounds beefscrap, 
25 pounds fine granulated bone. 

When the chicks are six to eight weeks 
old, larger cracked corn and wheat 1 
substituted for the finer forms, the re- 
mainder of the ration being the same. 
The chicks are given free range over grassy 
lands and up to eight weeks of age they 
are fed only three times a day. Then 
covered hoppers are placed at convenient 
intervals where the chicks can help them- 
selves, and save the labor of feeding. 

From two weeks of age, they are given 
a mash moistened with milk and fed dry 
every other day. It is composed o of equal 
parts of wheat bran, cornmeal, white 
wheat middlings and ground oats; five 
percent by weight of bonemeal and ten 
percent beef scrap. In addition ny have 
clean waterto drink, grit, shell-and char 
coal,—C, 8, 










Barn at Home for Dependent 
Children, Wauwatosa, Wis. 
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Barn of C. D. Austin, 
Lake Mabopac, N. Y. 
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Two barns—different in size, 


The blow torch test proves that 
Asbestos Roofing is fire-safe as 
well as enduring. 

The Underwriters’ Laborator- 
ies, Inc., gives to Jobns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofings the bigbest 
ratings, equalled only by expens- 
ive metal, slate and tile roof 
coverings. 


Send for our roofing booklet. 


















Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 













JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation a= 
Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 


the same in 


EOGRAPHICALLY, the owners of 
G te two barns are far apart— 
Wisconsin and New York. 


In business judgment they are right 
under the same roof. 


Each has chosen a roof of Johns-Man- 
ville Asbestos. One preferred roll roofing 
and the other shingles *— but they both chose 
asbestos. ey realize the real economy of 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofing, either 
in shingle or roll form. 


Roofing economy is not to be measured 
by first cost, but by total cost over a long 

riod of years. Although the first cost of 
lelnstionetite Asbestos Roofing is 
slightly greater, first cost is practically 
the only cost because Asbestos Roofing, 
being all-mineral, will last as long as the 
building it protects. 


Balance the first cost of Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Roofing against the initial cost of 
cheaper roofings, plus my yer geen plus 
painting costs (Asbestos Roofing needs no 
painting to protect it), plus renewal costs, 
and you will find an_overwhelming 
balance in favor of Johns-Manville 


Asbestos Roofing. 
A roof of rock 
Asbestos rock is blasted from the earth, 





* These Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles differ from all 
other Asbestos Roofings in the fact that each shingle is a 
separate slab af permanence— imperishable asbestos and 
tenacious cement untied under a tr ous pressure. 
They make a roof of beauty and everlasting service. 


roof integrity 


where it has resisted the destructive forces 
of Nature for centuries. So, Asbestos Roof- 
ing is virtually a roof of rock. 


Of course Asbestos Roofing is fire-proof 
—that word has become almost synony- 
mous with the word “Asbestos.” 


The singularity of Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Roofing is not its fire-safety, or 
its economy, or its weather-resistance, or 
its durability. -Its singularity lies in the 
fact that all these qualities are combined 
in their fullest measure, in this one roofing. 


Re-shingle far the last time 


If there areany shingle roofs in bad con- 
dition on your farm, you should talk to 
your carpenter about Johns-Manville As- 
bestos Shingles. They can be laid right 
over the old wooden shingles. 


In this way you save not only the labor 
and expense of tearing up the old roof 
but you have the additional insulation 
and protection that the old shingles afford 
as a base for the new and permanent roof 


of Asbestos Shingles. 


And, best of all, you are never bothered 
by roofing troubles again. 


The Johns-Manville Asbestos Roofin 
are made in various weights of Ready 
Roll roofing, in Shingles, in “Built-Up” 
form for flat roofs or Corrugated for 
skeleton frame buildings. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, Inc., Madisan Ave., at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 





MANVILLE 


Asbestos Roofin 
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Just follow the simple cut- 
tin, Groieas on this special introductory 
ge ol 


pac. 
COLLIS PROCESS 


and you will have an ideal self-feeding, 
non-wasting hopper for your fowls. Allow 
them free access to nature’s most wonder- 
ful Poultry food. Doubles the egg yield, 
makes higher hatching percentage, grows 
strong, vigorous chicks, takes less feed, 
eliminates intestinal disorders, proper! balances 
the ration and makes more prolific Souktr?. 

Order direct from this ad. Your postman will 

deliver complete—prepaid to your door. 


ONLY $425 ‘2.3.10 
up in Handy 


Self-Feeding Hopper 


Send #1.25 P. O. order or Draft if you live east of 
Rockies or €1.50 if you live beyond. Give name 
of your dealer. Take advan of this intro- 
dactory offer. Feed F no § flock Dried Buttermilk 
—Nature’s wonder food. Get the handy self- 
feeder—FREE. Send today. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS CO., 2%2zz2,19%, sxreet 


Sick Baby Chicks? 


Germozone operates just as those people say. 
It is preventive as well as curative, and satis 
faction is absolutely guaranteed. Twenty years 




























on the market. Sold by drug and seed stores at 
most towns. 
Wm. FE. Shepherd, Scranton, Pa., wrote— “Two 


weeks after we started last spring we were a mighty 
discouraged pair. Every day from three to six/| 
chicks dead. A neighbor put us next to Germozone | 
and we are now sure that if we had had it at the Ralph 
we would not have lost a single chick.’ 

Wurst, Erie, Pa.—‘Not a case of white diarrhea 
in three years.” ©. ©. Petrain, Moline, ae | 
never had a sick chick all last season } 
Christiana, Olive Ridge, N. Y.—‘Have 800° ‘chic ks 
now 5 weeks old and not a single case of bowel 
trouble, thanks to Germozone.’ 


GERMOZONE Chitkeon pigcons, cats, dows 


rabbits or other pet or domestic stock—for roup 


bowel trouble, snuffles, gleet, canker, swelled 
head, sore head, sores, wounds, loss of fur or 
feathers. 


If no dealer, order by card. Postman will col- 
lect No extra charge Handy as ppenies- 75e 
and $1.50 packages. Baby C hick book FREE. 


GEO. H. LEE co., Dept. ata tA Omehe, Neb. 


BABY CHICKS 


From the World's Largest Producers 
Delivered at your door, anywhere— 
We pay the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million For 1921 


Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 
White Rocks Rhode Island Reds 
Bul Rocks Black Minoreas 
Brown Leghorns Anconas 

White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
Buff Legborns Assorted 

Write Nearest address, tod-y for 

catalog—F REE 





= . Teenderd 
Copyrighted 





THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY, 
Main Offices: Cleveland, Ohio, 3000 W. 74th Street, 


ttuston, Mass., Dept. 60, 154 Friend St 
Ph adelpbia, Pa., Dept. 60, 833 Locust St 
Chica Dep 427 Ro. Dearborn St 
St. Louis, — AY 60, 816 Pine St. 
















roducer:5.C eghorns, 230-303 Strain. 
Satisfaction and 100% Delivery Guaranteed 
Chicks prepaid i7¢c; After May 25, 13\4c; | 
Eggs 8c, 8 weeks pullets $2.00. Order now, Catalog Free 
Sauders Leghora farm, Box 37. Grabill. Indiana. 
Baby Chicks *S greatly réduced prices. Mottied Anconas, 





White Leghorns, Barred Rocks and Brown 
Leghorns all 8. C. 12000 per week, 100% delivery. Parcel 
post paid. Catalog /7 ee Knolis Batehery, R.No.3, Holland, Nich, 
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HOW TO MARKET LEGHORNS 


Poultrykeepers who keep White Leg- 
horns do it for the eggs, the handsome 
flock, and the aunestine characteristic. 
They know in advance that Leghorns are 
lightweight birds. Nevertheless, Leg- 
horns must be sold for market just like 
any other breed. If one happens to live 
in a district where local meat markets 
will not take them—there are such towns 
and small cities—some special effort is 
demanded. 

I have in mind a Colorado county where 
White Leghorns are kept very little be- 
cause of this situation. Farmers sell most 
of their poultry to butchers in a university 








city. This is a profitable method, as it 
eliminates the local buyer, express charges 
‘and commission firm’s charges, all of | 
| which would be encountered did farmers | 
| sell i in the only way open to many districts. | 
| These university city meat stores buy 
| chickens ac cording to liveweight. They 
| pay good prices. 

| They simply will not take Leghorns, 
| however. The average mixed farm flock 
|contains many individuals which will not 
dress to better advantage than the light- 
weight Leghorn; the stores take these. 
| But the mandate against White Leghorns 
lis absolute. The stores enforce it, and thus 
directly they have led dozens of poultry- 
keepers to give up the breed. A discount, 





such as many big-city ms cas put on 
Leghorns, would not have had the same 
effect. 


But even when local butchers will not 
buy Leghorns, it is still possible to market 
them to advantage. Outside this uni- 
versity city is a farmer who keeps about 
one hundred Leghorns. He finds that he 
can readily sell them to restaurants and 
| hotels, provided he dresses them. He sells 
at five cents or so a pound below the 
market retail price, in the case of broilers 
and springs. The restaurants and the 
hotels make good customers. 
| A western Nebraska farmer solved the 
| problem in a different way. He could not 
dispose of the Leghorns for local con- 
sumption. 

“| hold them over until January or 
| February,” he told the writer. “Then I 
| dress and barrel them, and ship them to 
| Denver. An old poultry handler told me 
| how to dress and pack them. In picking, 
| I plunge in hot water, then roll in burlap, 
so that the bird steams. This makes the 
feathers come off very readily. Next I 
plunge the dressed bird into hot water, 
then quickly into cold water. This has 
the effect of plumping the flesh, and makes 
the carcass very attractive. I get good 
meat returns from the Leghorns this way.’ 
—J.B 








ADD SIDELINE PROFITS 

One of the arts of always having just 
a little bit more each year than the year 
before is to take advantage of every op- 
portunity to make money. On the farm 
every practical and profitable sideline is 
worth considering. That may be one 
reason Peter Brusseau, a North Dakota 
farmer, has pinned some faith on his flock 
of layers. ast year his flock returned 
him over two hundred dollars above the 
cost of the feed, and it was just an ordinary | g¢ 
sized farm flock at that. 

“T started the year January Ist, 1920, 
with sixty-two pullets; forty of these were 
White Leghorns, and the balance Rhode 
Island Reds, all purebred and all hatched 
during April poe) May of 1919. Many of 
these had begun laying in November, and 
from January Ist, 1920, to December 31st 
they layed 614% dozen eggs that I sold for 
| $275. In addition I sold $40 worth of 
| dressed fowls. My feed for the year cost 











| me $91.25, leaving a balance of $223.75 
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HOW TO RAISE 
BABY CHICKS 


Put Avicol in the ‘the drinking water 


Most people lose se half of ery hatch 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera 
or white diarrhoea is the trouble. Th, 
U. S. Government states that over half 
the chicks hatched die from this cau 

An Avicol tablet in the drinking 
water will save your chicks from ! 
such diseases. Within 48 hours the sick 
ones we be lively as crickets. 

Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, Ind, writes: “! 
was losing 10 or 15 chicks a day f: 
diarrhoea before I received the Avico! 
I haven't lost a one since.’ 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. If you 
don’t find that it prevents and controls 
white diarrhoea, chick cholera and all 
bowel diseases of poultry, tell us and 
your money will be promptly refund: nd 
Avicol is sold by most druggists and 
poultry remedy dealers, or send 5 
(includes war tax) for a package 
mail postpaid. Burrell-Dugger Co., 20) 
Columbia _Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


~ _MONEY-MAKING CHICKS 


Big, vigorous, rapid- 
growing chicks from 
selected high egg-pro 
ducing strains. For ear- 
ly market or quick | t 
Greater profits and « 
returns, Free from diseas 
and vermin. Leghorns. Ro: ks 
Reds, Wyandottes, Aneonas 
Minorcas, Orpingtons. etc 
16c andup. Safe arrive! by 
parce! post guaranteed D 
ped from 40 hatcheries 
of them near you. Big i!\us 
trated baby chick cir 
sent free. 


CONTINENTAL HATCHERIES 
Head Office, 64 W. High St., Springfield, Ohio 














From prize-winning flocks. Dir 
to you—anywhere in the | 
Delivered free. 


Anconas Reds 
Leghorns Rocks 
Min orca Buff On 
—_ Wyandottes 
Write for catalo alt FREE. 
URR Mol RAY 
Box 50, UAtobster City, lowa 





BABY CHICKS 


Better Produced Day Old Chicks are 
the best. Shipped by parcel post direct 
to your home. Send today for our big 
illustrated catalog. It’s FREE. A 
postal card will do. 








Cc 20,000 per week from the 
most profitable layers at seduced pric es 
White Leg. Brown Leg. English Leg 
prepaid mail 
Catalog fre 
Bx. S, Zeeland, Mick 
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BY CHICKS i35 S 2 
where. , 


ghorns 


and Anconas, sent b 
safe arrival — 


B. Cope 


dot 
chicks. 
EX FARROW - HIRSH CO., Peoria, Illinois 
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BABY Cc Ci KS AND EGG 


at greatly reduced prices. Pure Bred Flocks of al! lead- 
| varieties. Satisfaction guaranteed. Illustrated cats 
mailed Free. Niehol’s Poultry Farm, Box 10, Monmouth, |i) 


20 thoroughbred var 
BABY CHICKS ===: 
Mammoth Mateners> 


Box 201, Glen Elly». 


eee 
Fine purebred chickens, ducks, re 

68 BREEDS ee = 
low. America’s finest poultry® 

ee Eee Lange cotsing, & ‘c. A. A. ZIEMER, Austio, Misa 
BEST BREEDS $ Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, ula 
eas, Hares, Dogs. Stock for sale. Cat 

log Free. H.A.SOUDER, Box 2, SELLERSVILLE.PA: 
CHICKS 10ceach and up. Rks., Rds. Lghns., Bris. De- 
livery grntd.c.m. Lauver Box 83, MeAlisterville. Ps. 
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Then on top of this I have the increase 
in stock on hand for I have seventy-five 
instead of sixty-two now. This looks 
especially good in this particular case be- 
cause in spite of all we could do we lost 
105 good sized fowls due to hawks and 


wolves.” 


FOR NEXT YEAR’S HATCH 

Just as soon as the last hatch is out of 
your incubator, clean up the machine. 
Empty the fuel tank of oil; if a hot water 
incubator, drain the ws iter tank. Scrub 
the interior thoroly and carefully, using 

good hot soap solution, preferably one 
with a disinfectant. 

\ five percent carbolic acid solution 
makes a good disinfectant but it is cor- 
rosive to metal parts and a little expensive. 
Probably you can do better by using some 
of the cresol dips which are very effective 
in a two percent solution or the coaltar 
dips which can be had from any druggist. 
Directions are on the can the material 
comes in. 

Rinse out the machine with hot water. 
Clean up the trays and the entire in- 
terior, and sun the incubator and trays 
ust as thoroly as possible. With a sweet, 
lean incubator with which to start next 

son, there is far less chance for failure 


l disease. 


SUCCESS WITH TURKEYS 
Mrs. W. L. Laughlin, of Mitchell 
inty, Iowa, who raises from fifty to 
enty-five turkeys each year, says they 
re easier to raise than any other poultry— 


t, she adds, “You can not follow the 
» rules that you use in caring forchick- 
el Turkeys are more like wild birds, 


should not be confined in coops or 
or allowed to eat with the other 
poultry.” 

Mrs. Laughlin says that it is a good 
plan to select or purchase the turkeys 
he flock in the fall, so they will be- 
accustomed to the farm and build- 
and will not stray so far away in the 
spring to make their nests, or later with 
the little turkeys. She raises the bronze 
variety. Two-year-old birds are better 
than one-year-old, if you can get them. 
They need very little care during the 
inter, as they will find their own roost- 
ing places, except during the coldest 
weather, when they can be kept im a 
poultry house. 

About the first of April, or before the 
laying season begins, place large barrels 
with straw for nests along fences in or- 
chards or any other suitable place near 
the buildings, and the turkey hens will 
probably make their nests in these. If 
they do not, watch where they go and 
find their nests. Leave all the eggs in 
the nest, if it is in a good place for the 
hen to sit, but if not leave one or two eggs 

he turkey will not change the location 
of her nest. When the hen begins to sit, 
I her at night to one of the barrels, 

shut her in for a few days. 

When the eggs hatch, which takes 
ty-eight days, do not shut the little 
ys In a coop or pen, but give them 
freedom, and the turkey hen will 
for them. 

r the first week, feed boiled eggs, 
cottage cheese, bread soaked in milk or 
: milk, and after that wheat screen- 

not more than once a day. Have a 

1 place for feeding them, away from 
buildings, and they will come there 

e regular time each day. This keeps 

from wandering too far away. They 

eat mostly insects and weed seeds and 
d not eat with the other poultry, as 
will get too much. 

Vhen the turkeys are my & own 


oa 


the will begin to stay around t uild- 
ings, but by that time the pt ration 
given the chickens will not hurt them, but 


wil rather help fatten them for the holi- 
tay market.—M. L., Iowa. 
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“Oh Joy. what a pleasure!” 

ats proud Winthrop Wise. 
“This package I treasure 
| it's good KY ANIZE.” 





ries overnight 
~ with a tough waterproof gloss 


This solves the old floor riddle. 

A good brush and a can of Kyanize Sanitary 
Floor Enamel (any of the eight shades). 

All ready to apply—simply spread from the 
can to the floor. 

In almost no time it’sdone. Nextdaya bright, 
cheerful, waterproof floor greets you. 
Smooth as velvet, tough as rawhide—a floor of 
beauty and lasting goodness. That's the result. 
Kyanize is favored by critical folks who value 
ease of application and enduringly attractive 
results. 










Our pockiet, oan Inviting Home,"’ free for t asking, 
ted in solorg, ts 


awaits you: request. liiustre 
brimful of any beauty hints--you'll like it. The 
of your gearest Kyanize Dealer will accompany it. 


BOSTON VARNISH COMPANY 
217 Everett Station 49 Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Kyanize 


_ FLOOR ENAMEL * 


Makes old floors new 
Te 8 fade-proof colors 


ae 






ot 


Kyanize your Aoors, furniture and woodwork 
CAD TS 


TEST MEEGG 


For Market and Incubator 
The “Little Wonder” Electri 
roblem 


Egg Tester solves 
testing for all pur~ 
| poses. It eliminates lost 
time and gives sure re= 
sults. A boon to farm- 
ers, egg dealers and 
poultrymen every- 
where. All recognize 
the importance of 
testing eggs. Mer- 
chants pay more per 
doz., farmers save losses 
in incubation.Send today 
for free booklet, Fp ad a 
Candle Eggs,”” and d 
tion of our low priced Lele 
Wonder Egg Tester.’’ 
Little Wonder we. and Dist. Co. 
na wwe. y \wend AL BANK iw 
OM NEB 
































BABY CUei Cc HS. 
We furnish pure bred chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg pro- 
ducing stock, Flocks built directly 
from laying contest winners. We 
haveseventeen breeds, Writefor our 
_ Ulustrated catalog and price list. 






A REAL heavy laying strain, —— 21 years 
records from 200 to 301 eggs prices on 
yearling hens, breedin, +. A for hatchi i a-week- 
old peenens ee, old chicks. feship C.O.D.sand guar- 
antee results. C os gives prices: describesstocks. Tells 
all about our ~~ and methods; results youcanget by 
breeding this strain. Send for your copy now—t2 ¥, OSSEGE HATCHERY. 
George B. Ferris Union, Grand Rapids Mich. one Glandorf, Ohio 


ag CUT PRICES—BABY CHICKS 
Tom Barron English Single Comb White Leghorns. Low Prices Hatching Eggs White Leghorns, B 
“4 


B catalog emal 
4p! .{—# a iS oer — = Rocks, 8.C. Reds, bing ‘andottes, Buff Orpingtons, 





















eZ Jon Ce: vee Hatchi Cc a Special Sale Circular 
and Stock, NORTHLAND FARM fee COSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R-27, Goshen, Ind. 


from 14 pure breeds.For 
prices write KRANER 
HATCHERY, Fairmont, Sins. 











Grand Rapids - - Michigan 
R.C_ BR. LEGHORNS Tarse birds, heavy rhigas BABY CHICK 
eggs prepaid. $1.50, 15 $4.50. 8. W. Hensel, Basil, Ohio 
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INCREASING SALES OF FARM 
POULTRY 

The point of greatest interest in the| 
mind of the average producer of poultry 
s how to increase the farm income; how 
to find a market for every egg produced 
and every fowl produced at the very best 
possible price. There are thousands of 
farms over the country which have the 
possibilities of making a good income from 
the poultry, which are stocked with fine 
fowls properly housed and cared for, but 
the rub comes in finding a market. 

There are dozens, even hundreds of 
other farms where only two or three 
hundred hens are now kept that might 
well number their fowls by the thousand 
instead of the hundred, if a larger market 
could be discoveredand make the venture 
feasible 

Developing a market is, after all, an 
individual matter which can be determined 
only in each particular case according to 
the conditions at hand and the point to 
which it is desired to work. But there 
are many suggestions which can be drawn | 
from the experience of others that will | 
aid in solving the problem of others. 

If the object is market eggs, there is | 
not much call for an individual effort to} 
enlarge the market. The demand far} 
exceeds the supply and the oniy problem 
confronting the farm produce r who wants 
to develop his opportunities along that 
line to the fullest extent is how to ES ender] 
a bigger output and where to ship in order 
to sell at the best advantage. 

The first essential to success in oan! 
marketing is to have the kind of stock 
that will produce the kind of eggs the| 
market wants and.in the utmost quantity. | 
These are internal problems to be solved | 
by the individual farmer, but it is well to 
call to mind that the city markets, _ 
only one or two exceptions, demand : 
white egg and pay a premium for hem. 
To maintain a flock producing brown eggs 
then, is not tocater to the market properly. 

Local marketing of eggs may be the 
easiest method of getting rid of the out- 
put from the farm flock, but every farmer 
that disposes of his eggs in that way 
penalizes himself. He gives a very good 





profit to two or three middle men who | 


handle his product which he might just 
as well save to himself. 


The loeal grocer in turn sells to the! 


poultry and egg dealer who, in turn, 
ships to the city commission house. The 
farmer can just as well ship to the city 
commission house himself, provided his 


output is sufficient and avail himself of | 


the better price. A striking example came 
to my attention only during the past two 
or three davs 
ers in small towns in my locality were 
maying only 42 cents per dozen for the 
pest market eggs. At the same time, I 
received a circular thru the mail from a 
Detroit commission house offering to pay 
68 cents for white eggs of the first quality. 


And last season, when the highest price | 
paid the farmer by the local dealers was | 


68 cents and under, the Detroit house was 
paying up to $1.05 per dozen for the 
same kind of eggs, and paying it on 
delivery as promptly as the mail could 
bring the check. 

It will often pay thefarmer to indulge in 
a little correspondence in developing a 
market for his eggs. And once a better 
connection has been formed the possi- 
bilities are infinitely greater, for these 
large buyers of eggs will take all that can 
be shipped them. This permits the farmer 
to increase his capacity to any point he 
desires, a thing which might be impossible 
or much slower in coming about. if he de- 
pended entirely on his local market for 
an outlet 


Grocers and poultry deal-| 
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or Repair Later 


Will you pay the painter now and keep 
your buildings new and sound and attrac 
tive to look at? 


—or will you delay and then pay the carpenter to 
patch and mend those surfaces when they have 
been too long bared and exposed to rot and decay— 
BESIDES the cost of painting at THAT time? 


Decide this question now—ftoday—and prepar 
to paint this Spring everything on your propert 
that needs painting. Remember, money lost by 
damage to paint-worn lumber by sizzling heat ar 
freezing cold cannot be recovered on any insur- 
ance policy. 

For the surest protection of your property and 
for greatest durability, usea strictly pure CARTER 
WHITE LEAD and OIL PAINT. Get this sea- 
son’s reduced prices on Carter White Lead, pure 
linseed oil, and turpentine (and colors, if you want 
colored paint), and figure the cost of paintin: 
Compare this small.sum with the replacement 
value of your buildings. You'll agree that the 
investment yields big returns in lumber insurance. 


Carter White Lead 


Any retailer who handles Carter White 

Lead can help you figure how much you will 
need and hie it will cost. If there are 
any questions about paint or painting that 
he can’t answer, write to our Paint 
Information Bureau. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
12042 S. Peoria Street Chicago, Illinois 
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re om 
1ESon Bros. 
Boxi4 Easton, Pa. 


















ONE DROP 


A few os ee water Cures 
rue G Gapes ot mioms: 
STANDARD METAL WORKS, 6 Beach St. 


n i 
REE ES iarbon Insecticide. file Lie pee P. O. Box Essex 62 A, Boston, Mass. 
yalf-pint bettie in piverunempant and ody. 

Rourbon Remedy Go.. Box32. Lexinaton, Ky. | GERMAN SHEPHERD, COLLIES, IES, AIREDALES AND Ot 
SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS the intelligent Eis Thaem | ENGLISH SHEPHERD DOGS. Se04, 100 for our tec 
A. Souder, Sellersville, Pa. | niain why we are giving reduced prices on our great farm 

BABY CHICKS Bxe= Purebred Lechorne, Rocks Red. Orpineton- | Working dogs. WR. Watson. Box 1616. Oakland 10"* lows 
W yandottes. Rest laving strains. Postpaid. Reas on Get our low 1921 pr ice 

able prices. Catalog free Missourt Poultry Farms, Columbia,Mo. BINDER BINDER [WINE S:, agents s ranted ameu 
We try to make Successful Farming helpful. hio 
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And hand in hand with an increased egg 
output should go an increase in sideline 
income from the poultry which will render 
the venture doubly profitable. The cock- 
erels produced each year which come from 
the heavy laying dams developed in the 
flock can be marketed at a good figure, if 
developed properly and advertised. 

Advertising is a stumbling block to 
many people, but it is, nevertheless, the 
only way in which to get your products 
before the buying public. And you must 
be willing to spend money to accomplish 
that purpose. A cockerel which might 
now and then bring from $3 to $5 on the 
local market will bring $10 to $15 when 
sold in the larger market offered by ad- 
vertising because the publicity has brought 
you in touch with people who want the 
thing you are offering and who want it 
bad enough to pay for it, while on the 
local market you are forced to take what- 
ever the market wishes to pay. 

\ good farm flock of layers properly 
handled, especially one which has made 
good flock egg records comes as near being 
a gold mine for the farmer as can be 
found in non-mineral localities, for the 
reason that when people find out, thru your 
advertising, what you have done they will 
want to introduce new blood from your 
flock into theirs. This opens the avenue 
for the sale, not only of breeding stock, 
but hatching eggs from your breeder’s, and 
baby chicks, if you have taken the pains 
to develop that lucrative field and it can 
be done easily where you hatch and raise 
your own pullets each year. 

In fact, one little point of vantage will 
open up the whole realm of market pos- 
sibjlities for increasing your poultry in- 
come. The point to work from in the case 
of the farmer, is from the point of market 
eggs. And when he has developed it to 
the capacity he is able to take care of, 
the other markets will open up with 
greater ease. This is testified to by the 
dozens of instances of farmers in the 


middle west who have tried it and won |. 


out.—C. 8. 


SWAT THE ROOSTER 

The ———- flock can get along per- 
fectly well without the rooster just as soon 
as you are thru saving hatching . The 
sooner the male birds are taken from the 
flock, and marketed, killed, or placed in 
separate runs, the better. Infertile eggs 
are always best for market; for the sum- 
mer market this holds doubly true. The 
infertile eggs keep better than tlhe fertile 
ones. One more thing: The male birds 
will not increase egg production one whit; 
they are that many extra mouths to feed 
while the hens are hustling to pay their 
own keep. 

Swat the rooster! 


HOUSE FLY A MENACE TO CHICKS 

When it was discovered that house flies 
were distributors of some of the worst 
diseases, sufficient indictment was brought 
against the pest to justify extensive efforts 
at extermination. Now comes the Kansas 
experiment station with proof that house 
flies transmit tapeworms from one chick 
to another. They have found that when 
flies which have been fed tapeworm em- 
bryos were given to chicks, the chicks be- 
came infected with tapeworms. 

This new discovery is merely another 
reason for removing all breeding places for 
flies and putting forth even greater efforts 
to exterminate the dangerous pest. 


Our promises are like stairsteps by 
which we may either goup ordown in the 
eyes of our fellowmen. Think deliberately, 
plan carefully, resolve firmly and act 
quickly with a steadfast determination to 
make your work good—for broken 
promises destroy confidence and confidence 
fine silken web which binds our 
relations with men. Once torn it is difficult 
to mend.—Selected 
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alone! 


Button Union Suit. 





PATENTED JUNE (5 19/4 


This Spring you can get the 
Hatch One Button Union 
Suit in the finest of knit 
goods and nainsook. 


We shall be glad to send, 
free on request, a catalog 
describing the complete 
line. 


The Hatch One Button 
Union Suit is featured at 
the best stores everywhere, 
but if you cannot get it 
easily and quickly, send 
your size with remittance 
to our mill at Albany, N. 
Y., and you will be sup- 
plied direct, delivery free. 

Men’s garments: Knitted 
—$1.50, 2.00, 2.50 and 
3.00. Nainsook—$1.00, 
1.50, 1.75, 2.00 and 2.50. 


Boys’ garments: Knitted— 
$1.25. Nainsook—75 cts. 


Figure up the actual cost of the buttons 
In the average American family 
it comes to ten cents a week, or over $5 
a year, keeping the buttons on under- 
wear. You save all that—to say noth- 
ing of the time the lady of the house 
has to spend in making the repaire— 
when your family wears the Hatch One 











SIMPLER AND MORE 
COMFORTABLE 


UPPOSE your hat, for instance, 
Sy came in two pieces. Every 

time you put it on you’d have 
to go through a lot of useless motions. 
So why wear two-piece underwear 
when one union suit is so much 
simpler? And why wear the ordinary 
union suit when you can get the 


HATCH 


ONE BUTTON 


UNION SUIT 


It is still simpler and still more com- 
fortable. No row of buttons and 
buttonholes up and down the front— 
instead, ‘button one, troubles done’’. 
No binding and wrinkling as when 
two edges have to be pulled together 
—instead, a smooth, even fit all 
over. 


FULD & HATCH KNITTING CO., 


ALBANY, 


NEW YORK 
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YOU can make $500 


to $1,000 a Month Milling 


‘Flavo’’ Flour in your community on this new 
wonderful miji—no previous milling experience 
necessary. BE A MILLER 
and have a dignified, permanent business that 
will earn you steady profits the entire year. 

Grind home-grown wheat; supply your com- 
munity with dour and feed. You save the freight 
on the wheat going out and the flour and feed com- 
ing in, besides earning the regular milling profits 

The Midget Marvel is the new process self-con- 
tained one-man roller flour mill that is revolu- 
tionizing milling, requires leas than half the power 
and labor of other milis—and makes a cream 
white, better flavored flour that retains the health 
building vitamines of the wheat. 

Our customeré are given the privilege of using 
our nationally advertised brand— 


“Faroous for its Flavor” 


We furnish the sacks with yeur name 
printed on them. Our Sereice De- 
partment and our Confidential Selling 
Plans teach you the business of mill- 
ing and selling four. You ean start tn 


this most profitable business with our ; ~ , 
15 barrel per day mill with $3,500 , J " 0) 


yor 







capital. Other sizes up to 100 barrels. 


Start NOW milling **Flave’’ Flour 
im your own community before some 
one else takes advantage of thie won S fon] 
derful money-making opportunity. (7) Four, y 
Write today for our free book, ‘The f we naay 


Ir 


















Story of a Wonderful Flour Mill."* << 


The Anglo-American Mill Company 
925-981 Trust Bid., Owensboro, Ky. 


LIGHTNING 


ssvelesrerate) | 


of your fire risk is lightning risk 

—wipe it out at a single stroke 

j 5 O through the Hawkeye System! 

of Agriculture, Agricultaral Colle » State Firs 
Marshals and Insurance Companion. A 

30-year guarantee. 
Cabie, FRE 
One high-grade man fn each 
Field Men territory to install fhewbere 


Wanted) xy see 


MAWKEYE LIGHTNING ROD CO. 
909-H 17thSt. Cedar Rapids, ta. 
Check hbere—tear retarn to us: I am 
interested in () Hawkeye Agency. () Hawkeye 

Rods for my own buildings. 
<—e@ Write Your Name and Address in Margin 
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your 1921 ** 
at ange yy’ for 
mont ' ty > Our 
a : Ht pa — 
rst ema vy 
Factory RIDER wholesale 
Three bia model factories. 44 
colors and Geeede our cline 
on 30 DAYS TRIAL. 
Select bicycle and terms that suit— 
cash or easy payments. prepaid. 
TIRES lamps horns, wheels, parts and 
ecuipment at half retail prices. 
ND NO MONEY -Simply write today forbie. Fi 


Specie! Fi 
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LUM 


MILLWORK and general building 


ER 


Up to 25% Saving or More 
toyou. Don't even consider buying unti! you have send 


us complete list of what you need 
es eee ae and have our estimate 


ARMERS LUMBER CO. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 


2401 BOYD STREET 














LETTERS AND COMMENT : 


uti 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will pu ish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 








SUGGESTS A MOTTO 

There are many things that 8. F. is working for 
but we do not want to be like the hunter who aims 
at the lead goose and as he pulls, swings his gun in 
hopes of getting the whole flock at one shot. Let us 
be the wise hunter who aims at one goose and holds 
a steady bead and gets his bird. Now the rural 
credit is the goose we want to aim at as the next 
legislative flock comes along, and be sure we get it. 
Let us have it for our motto, “vote for the rural 
credit ‘or we will not vote for you.”’ Let our legisla- 
tors understand this is our position, irrespective of 
party.—A. L. C. 


APPRECIATES SERVICE 

Your kind letter with such valuable information 
received and I wish to thank you most heartily for 
the information you so kindly gave me. I cannot 
tell you how much I do appreciate such information. 
Perhaps you can realize in a small way when I tell 
you that I never had the opportunity of learning 
these things at school as cmldren of today have, 
therefore, we must look forhelp from others. And 
how perfectly grand for a magazine to have a col- 
umn of this kind where our questions may be an- 
swered by such kind and helpful friends as you.— 
J. K., Mich. 


SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE 

I would like to have a word to say about the Wet 
Cranks. I don't deny I like a glass of good beer or 
wine, but no whiskey. I guess it must be born in me. 
My grandfather was a drunk, on my mother’s side; 
that is why they had nothing. My father was an 
oceasional drinker; he turned out to be a soak. 
They both ended their lives when they were drunk. 
Two more of my relatives went that way thru 
drink. How could anybody get ahead? One had a 
house paid for—that is all. M y husband likes it too; 
I am glad it is stopped. We bought our own home 
and are getting along fine. If the people who are al- 
ways kicking about landlords would start in the 
building and loan, and when they have a few hun- 
dreds saved, would buy a place they might someday 
be landlords too. The trouble is, most of the people 
spend their money before they get it; they get 
everything on credit. I know this won't suit every- 
body, some people can’t on account of sickness but 
there are a ee of lazy loafers who just work so as 
they don’t starve and if it were not for some of the 
women they would starve on the farm anyway; I 
know it from facts. A man and & woman must 
work and save if they want to come to anything. If 
you can’t save a cent, get out of the rut as we did. 
We had a lot of sickness too, and I think that is in- 
herited; how can a drunken father raise healthy 
children? Weaklings, that’s all, I see come from it 
when a person drinks to excess. I've seen enough of 
it. H.G. M. says he never had a taste over a year 
before that law; then why is he sore?—R. E. P. 


BOOST SOLDIER BONUS 

The letter from L. E. M., Ohio, voices the senti- 
ments of a good many people near here. This home 
is financially ruined because one boy was drafted 
and kept in the army two years and we had very 
near no crops because there was no one to cultivate 
the land. The soldier boy came back but was 
crippled in the army and will never be as well as 
when he left. He gets a very small compensation 
and has a miserable time getting that. It takes 
months for him to get back the money he has to 
ay to go and take medical examinations, and then 
4 out of some cash at the best he can do. He says 
no more of Uncle Sam’s work for him. Seems to me 
that if many of the boys are like that it wouldn't be 
so easy to raise an army again and many of them 
near here are worse disappointed than he is. The 
Government pays out snilftons of dollars to ple 
who do not deserve it one-tenth as much as the sol- 
dier boys and many of their relatives. We get very 
angry when we think of these things. How insult- 
ing it is to ask boys to face death or physical ruin 
for the mere pittance of $30 a month and if they live 
to get home maybe their home is ruined and they 
have to work beyond their ability to try to ~~ 
the ruin caused by their absence, as the Ser! ere 
has been doing. I say, “Boost the bonus and better 
pay and treatment for soldier boys.”—M. J., Mo. 


APPEAL OF AMERICAN FARMER > 

As one of the hard-working tillers of the soil, I 
consider myself competent as well as my duty to my 
country’s welfare to describe my opinion as to the 
course we should adopt in relation to one of the 
most fundamental concerns of the Nation. A nation 
is only as rich as what we produce from Mother 
Earth. Wisdom and good management by the 
government, together with its hard-working fellow- 
men, can make this Nation still more productive 
and enough for a good living for all here and thou- 
sands of others. An army cannot march long on an 
empty stomach. A nation cannot work on oa | 
stomachs. Agriculture needs consideration. All 
other business depends largely on the success of 
Agriculture. Agriculture really is the foundation of 
a great nation. This is the psychological time for 
action. The new administration has assumed com- 
mand at Washington. It takes control in a time of 








| amy national stress. When deflation largely 1:1; 
cial has accomplished the temporary ruin to t! 
sands of our farmers and the permanent ruin 
thousands of others, we should adopt some 

of action which will guard the most fundame::: .| 
concern of our Nation. We have been compe! 
work on altogether too uncertain profit. Why) 
that the average farmer is laboring nard, day 

day with unhandy tools and machinery, whi 
town the warehouses are piled full of labor-s« 
machinery? Is he so very ignorant? No. The ; 

is too uncertain. He is aleuwe looking forward | 
able to have these things to increase product 
though really going on a downward trend. Why 
that the farmer as a business man does not ad 
tise more? The answer is similar to the first; 
culture is not keeping pace with other indust: 
Let some of the national affairs start to rise on +! 
rock-bottom foundation of Agriculture and other 
interests must follow. Like Secretary E. T. Mere- 
dith, I have no solution to offer. There is perhss 
no single solution for the situation. The etabilit 
Agriculture is threatened and needs immediate | 
tection. There are many steps to take to reliev: 
situation. For instance, protective tariff on av: 
cultural products imported when properly bala: 
and put on a satisfactory basis by level-headed : 
not only in the interest of the farmer alone but 
the interest of the Nation asa whole. Let us see : 
footprints of the next steps. 

“Footprints that perhaps another, 

A forlorn or qitpureched t brother 

Leaving shall take life again.” 

Never did those few words from Longfello 
poem fit better than now. Let us have a chance | 
rise to higher standings. It would be a shame ar «i « 
great wrong for the officials at the National Capita! 
to overlook the situation of the American farmers 
at the present time.—O. E. H., Wis. 


WHY BOYS LEAVE THE FARM 

In the first place when does the boy become dis- 
satisfied; generally at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
At this age a boy can do considerable work and he 
is, therefore, put to work. That is all right, but a 
boy needs play as well as work, and how many 
fathers say at the end of the week, ‘““Well son you 
have worked well this week so you can go fishing 
this afternoon?” There are very few. Ow many 
boys have the privilege during the week of spending 
the day or evening with a boy friend. You fathers 
would not think of turning a colt into a pasture 
alone; you would want another colt or even a calf t: 
turn in with it for a companion or playmate. But 
have you Cont that your boy has no playmate or 
companion? You fathers think if your boy gets t 
| to Sunday school once a week and the county 
air once a year that is enough. It is not. How 
many boys have a season’s ticket for the chautau- 
™ or the state fair, or the season's lecture course? 

very few. When your boy finishes school, his 
first thought is what am I going to be. If he has 
been brought up on the farm with plenty of work 
and few pleasures, where does he look next? To- 
ward the city of course. And another thing, is the 
farmer looked upon as an equal with the city man’ 
Not bya jug full. So, why not go to the city and be 
a city man? But I believe if you fathers can ar- 
range things more pleasant for us boys on the farm 
and keep some few hopping clods a while longer 
that the city man sometime in the future will look 
up to us.—Just a Farmer Boy. 


TINKLING CYMBALS 
I have an abiding contempt for the fostering care 

our government has all along up to now extende: t 
agriculture. Some utter a few generalized expr 
sions, mere tinkling cymbals, but do not! 
Bankers lend money to speculators to gam)! 
farm products, but do not want to let the far: 
have the cash to make those crops. They ar 

artners with the speculators. Congress means t 

ill the Farmers’ Loan Association and Land Ba: 
before they are done with it. I would not be 
prised for this Nation to soon find that it is sh 
many farm products. I have never known 
culture to have any consideration from wou 
politicians and lawmakers except about elect 
times. They must, the agricultural interests, ' 
their enemies and put them down for good and 4 
They need not expect anything of importance fron 
outsiders. City ple are not wise enough t 
understand how they are effected by agricu!t: 
They are so ignorant! Lots of them could be made 
to believe that potatoes grow on trees and onions 00 
vines, and that capons lay eggs. Our wise city ®£''- 
culturists get off some nice things sometimes. Men 
who write for farm papers should know the country 
—W. G. A. 


I noticed in this month’s (March) issue of Suc- 
cessful Farming on Page 82, an article upo: b- 
licity proving its worth to dairymen that i 
ested me very much, as I am a dairyman. Would 
like to obtain some of the posters which y: 
scribe prepared by the National Dairy Coun: 
advertising purposes. I should be very grate! 
you if you will kindly inform me as to where | may 
obtain same.—R. H., Mont. 

_-Note: The posters shown in the article referred to, 
“For a Larger Use of Milk” are prepared by t! 
National Dairy Council, 910 8. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. They also have a number of bo: 

showing the value of dairy products as human od 
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We appreciate your paper, and certainly woul 
miss it should our subscription run_out. Phe 
Record of Egg Production” by Mrs. Higgins ne 
is worth one year’s subscription, not mention'né 
other articles thet I will read later.—W. B. M.. M 
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Educators for girls give out-of-door 
foot-freedom together with trim, 
neat appearance. 








Shoes 
that let young feet 
grow up young 


Fy D they'll even let older feet grow young again! 


Crowd any foot—young or old—into narrow, pointed 
shoes, and what happens? The bones of the toes are bent 
—the foot is disfigured—and painful callouses, ingrowing 
nails, corns, bunions, fallen arches, etc., ensue. 


But—let young feet grow up in Educators—the shoes 
that “‘let the feet grow as they should’’"—and at maturity 
they will still be young, with the healthful beauty that 
Nature intended a human foot to have. 


You older folk, who have suffered years of discomfort, 
can regain lost ease in Educators. As you wear them, 
Nature will be at work, gradually undoing the harm your 
cast-off pointed shoes are responsible for. 


Get Educators for the girls and boys. And get them 
for yourself. You'll like their neat, well-bred, well-made 
look, as much as you do the sboe-unconsciousness they 
bring your feet. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


DUCATOR 


a 


Write for 
“Bent Bones MakeFrantic Feet”’ 


THIS free book will tell you 


things you never dreamed of 


about your feet. Send today. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc. 
18 High St., Boston, Mass. 
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A LAWN WITHOUT DANDELIONS 

The dandelion is about as stubborn a 
weed pest as we have in our lawns. Ask 
any small boy who has to dig them. If 
you don’t get most of the root in cutting 
them out the plants will just come up 
from the old root. During the past eight 
years, however, at the New York experi- 
ment station, experiments have proven 
that the pest can be controlled by _—- 
ing with an iron sulphate solution. Some 
of the other weeds will be controlled as 
well as dandelions, tho some weeds will 
not be injured. Unfortunately, and this 
is the fly in the ointment, this same spray 
kills white clover. Whether you can do 
without white clover must determine, 
then, whether or not you have dandelions 
dotting your lawn. 

A pound and a half of iron sulphate is 
dissolved in each gallon of water. Each 
gallon of this solution will cover around 
375 square feet of lawn. If you have a 
good spray pump this will the best 
equipment, tho even a sprinkler will be 
fairly successful. It has found that 
the morethoroly thesolutionisdriven onto 
the leaves and stems in a mistlike spray, 
the better the results. 

For complete eradication, the first spray 
should be put on early in the spring after 
the central blossoms of the dandelions 
have fomned but before the dandelions 
blossom. Then at threé or four weeks 
intervals a second, a third, and sometimes 
a fourth spraying should follow. One or 
two sprays should be given late enough in 
the fall sothatthedandelionscannot come 
back and grow any before the end of the 
season. If you can get a quiet day either 
cloudy or not, but with no danger of rain 
within a few hours, the conditions for the 
work will be excellent. 

Of course, seeds will blow in from ad- 
jacent lawns and fields, but spraying 
persistently every second or third season 
should serve to keep your own lawn com- 











paratively free from these dandelions. 

Just a few words of caution you should 
bear in mind in doing this work: Do not | 
spray your lawn in hot dry weather. That 
means you should discontinue spraying | 
in midsummer whenthe droughty condi- 
tions cause the ground to become hard and | 
dry and the grass to become more or less 
inactive. It is possible you will do your | 
lawn a lot of harm unless you observe that | 
precaution. Then, if you can, spray two 
or three days after mowing your lawn and 
then mow it again two or three days after 
you have sprayed it. When using such a 
spray as iron sulphate be sure you do not 
get it on walks or against brick or stone 
work or other material, for it will leave an 
ugly rusty blotch on'walks and foundation. 

Each spring rake in grass seed on the 
bare spots, and in the fall or winter thoroly | 
fertilize the lawn, raking off the coarse 
material in the spring. You will find that | 
this fertilization and reseeding is an im- 
portant part of the care of the lawn under 
any conditions; when you spray with | 
iron sulphate you will simply have to | 
reseed to cover the bare spots left by the 
weeds killed. If you value the lawn, it 
will certainly pay you to fertilize and re- 
seed every year anyway. Then spraying | 
will keep the dandelions down effectually | 
and enable you to have a velvety carpet of | 
unbroken green about the home. 


FEED THE PEONIES 
Peonies are very heavy feeders and if | 
the clumps are to be kept blooming in 
good shape this must be remembered. I 
have seen many clumps that showed | 
starvation in both growth and the dearth 
of blooms. One year a friend had a few 
clumps that had bloomed some at first 
but she was considering digging them up 
for they had not been blooming for three 
years. I advised her to buy some bonemeal | 
and give them a good application, and to | 
get some rotted manure and stir into the | 
surface soil as well. She did this and 
the first year her peonies bloomed. That 
' 
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) YOUR 
GARAGE 


House Your Car 


| in a garage that is properly 
equipped with 
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GARAGE HARDWARE 


Set 1776 contains extraheavy Each set is packed in a 
T Hinges 10 inches long: Foot §tanley Telescope Box ready 
and Chain Bolts 6 inches long for you om yveur haréwer 

for locking the inactive door: y y = 
Thumb Latch with Padlock Merchants shelf. Ask him 
Eye attachment and Handles about it or write for a book 
for closing the doors. (SF5) describing it. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
Main offices and plant: NEW BRITAIN, CONN, 
Branch Offices 
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Cverlasting Beauty 





If you are contemplating erecting a memorial,— 
select a material which will retain forever its origi~ 


nal beauty and resist the wear of ages. Ask your dealer 
GEORGIA MARBLE is uniform in texture, delightful to show you 

in color, weather-resisting and age-enduring. Its formation Gesigns in 

insures the complete preservation of every detail in design. GEORGIA 
GEORGIA MARBLE combines Beauty, Strength and MARB 

Durability. ARBLE 


GEORGIA MARBLE CO. 
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year they made a splendid growth and the 
next year she fed again. They were 
covered with fine large buds when I saw 
them early in May, and she said they 
bloomed well that year. 

While they need a fertile soil peonies are 
not particular about what you feed them. 
They will make as good a growth with 
fresh manure used as a mulch as with 
rotted manure stirred into the soil, and 
if vou have no bonemeal just use manure 
instead. A little wood ashes will be 
beneficial if the soil is not clayey, but on 
a clay soil this will not be needed. Fre- 
quent applications of nitrate of soda after 
they show up in the spring will make them 
crow fast and keep the foliage a rich deep 
green. This fertilizer is available at once 
and is the best for quick results, and es- 
pecially is it valuable to give them an 
early start in the spring. A good plan is 
to use it early and at the same time apply 
a coat of manure or a liberal sprinkling of 
bonemeal.—L. C. 


FERRETED FACTS FOR FARMERS 
Continued from e8 
The ranking member of the committee 
was Senator Page of Vermont but he was 
chairman of the naval affairs committee 
which he would not resign in spite of pres- 
sure from “Penrose and Company,’’ who 
wanted him to take the committee on 
agriculture. As one of those who took 
part in the various investigations of the 
packers, ete., and who is regarded as a 
progressive on agricultural matters par- 
ticularly,Senator Norris was not accept- 
able to the standpatters who wan a 
chairman amenable to discipline. Farmers 
with a grievance are assured of a hearing 
nowthatSenator Norris is chairman of the 
committee, withSenator Kenyon as rank- 
ing member. 
Federal Farm Loan Board Getting Into Action 
The federal farm loan board is getting 
its machinery oiled for a great bond selling 
campaign. The bonds are being prepared 
and the selling will begin about April 
15th. The board is hopeful to be ready to 
start business early in May. By that time 
enough money is expe to be available 
to start off the land banks after their en- 
forced period of inactivity. Members of 
the board believe that conditions are 
favorable for a successful bond selling 
campaign. 
Prohibition Machinery in Danger of Collapse 
Reports from all over the country in- 
dicate that there is danger of a break- 
down in prohibition machinery unless the 
newadministration takes a firm hold of the 
situation. Representations on the matter 
have been made to President Harding. 
Leaders in congress are preparing amend- 
ments to the Volstead Act to strengthen 
it points where the joints are weak. 
The recent deeision of A. Mitchell Palmer, 
former attorney general, whereby doctors 
y prescribe beer and drug stores may 
ense it will make for greater difficulty 
nforceement—as there is nothing in the 
sent regulations to control the amount 
er that may be manufactured for 
licinal purposes. The doctor may 
scribe a case a week or a case a day, if 
» wills. The decision is generally re- 
garded by the dry ‘forces as a frontal at- 
< on the whole prohibition structure. 
_ , Luxuries and Education 
Statisties compiled by the bureau of 
ition show that more money is spent 
ixuries in a single year than has been 
t on education in the last three hun- 
ed years. In 1918 the last year for which 
mplete statistics are available there was 
t on education in the United States 
‘19 million dollars, whereas government 
turns for 1920 show that almost 23 
lion dollars were spent for luxuries. It 
estimated that the total cost of educa- 
tion in America since the foundation of the 
colonies was less than seventeen billion 
Collars or less than was spent on luxuries 
ina single year. The statistics were com- 
piled to aid in the bureau of education 
drive for greater interest in education. 
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| Home-made gas from crushed stone & water 
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Be . ° 
Looks like crushed granite, 
b e 33 
doesn’t it? 
NION Carbide is inert, just like so much crushed 
ranite. It will keep indefinitely. But drop a pinch 
of it into a glass of water and you have the most remarkable 
' gas known to Science. 
Here’s how it works:. 
A simple mixing-machine avings the carbide and water 
together in proper proportions. It makes fuel and light as 
you need it, and shuts off automatically when not in use. 


Simple as rolling off a log 
There is no mystery about Union Carbide, This “crushed stone” is 
simply impregnated with gas which only water can release for use in a 
= 5 ~ Ry flatiron; or in chandeliers and wherever you 
1 


Union Carbide makes the hottest cooking fame known. It will give you 
every advantage of the city-kitchen, wherever you live. It will flood 
every room, driveway, barn or outbuilding with the mellow radiance of 
soft sunlight. 

Unless you have to pay for water, the only item of expense, once the 
machine is installed, is the carbide. There is no waste. ven the residue 
can be used as fertilizer, for it is just pure, slaked lime. 

Send us your name and address on a postcard and we will tell you what 
it costs and all about it, without the slightest obligation. rite our 


nearest branch at once. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES CO. 


Carbide & Carbon Bidg. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 30 East 42nd St t Balfour Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. ¥ San Francisco 


UNION CARBIDE 


“City-fies the Farm” 








Distributed to over 300,000 country homes through 
local warehouses serving every district, always in 


100-lb. blue-and-gray drums. 
UF-4-21 


; Big Band Catalog Wonderful Tailless Kite 
Sent FREE SEND FOR THIS KITE. 
.) Anything you need for the band BOYS AY tighaees gt aig tL me 
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hout a tail. 
nd 10c coin or 


stamps, state how many acres your 
father farms, whether or not he owns 
@ tractor, if so what kind, if not is he thinking 
of buying one. Give his full name and address. 
D: 4 will like to play with this kite woo. Order 
tojay. Write plainly. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
Founders of the Tractor Industry 
Box 490 Charles City, lowe 
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DAYLIGHT MANTLES 
Ten for $1.00 
Bewise. Put Lindsay Daylight 
Mantles on your gasoline 
lamps. Besides producing an 
improved white light they 
invariably outla st ordinary 
mantles on every lamp. They 
give you better illumination 
for less money. If your dealer 
does not yet have them, send 
us his name with $1.00,stamps 
or money order, and we will 
mail you ten. Your money 
back if they don’t satisfy. 
Dealers, write for sales plan. 


Lendsay Light Bmpany 


CHICAGO NEWYORK 
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ness which women crave. 


A skin washed only with Resinol Soap 


is usually a skin to be proud of, 


When the skin is in really bad condition, sprea.. 
on just a little Resinol Ointment for ten minutes 
before using Resinol Soap. Resinol Soap and Res- 
inol Ointment are sold by all druggists. 








Saves clothes, health and 
work. Made of galvanized 


material. Will never rust or wear. Sold 
LITTLE GIANT COMPANY by all 
dealers 


218 Rock Street, Mankato, Minnesota 


HONE Clover, world’s best; 60 Ibs, $7; 12 five | The owner has a good house but does not 
lb. cans, $10. Kiegsbury, Twin Falls, Idahe live in it much of the time He is in 
armiog $6 are gUdradoteed. 


All of Suct 








exion to 


ol Soap 


The soothing, healing Resinol medi- 
cation in Resinol Soap, combined with 
its freedom from harsh, irritating alkali, 
gives to red, rough and pimply com- 
plexions that whiteness and velvety soft- 
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that one plant will cover so much space 
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QUICK GROWING SCREENS 

Many times we want to hide some ob- 
jectionable object quickly and want to 
plant quick growing vines or plants to do 
this. There are a number of good plants 
that will answer. 

Where we want a vine that will grow 
dense over a support and to six or seven 
feet in height we can use the balsam apple. 
It grows from seeds, covers space rapidly 
and closely, and while its blooms are not 
showy the fruits become orange-scarlet 
when ripe, and the seeds will be a deeper 
red when the apples burst and turn the 
inside of the shell outward. This is one of 
the easiest vines to grow and is hardy 
enough to stand considerable dry weather. 

Cannas planted a foot apart will soon 
make a screen and their tropical foli 
and brilliant flowers are very showy. The 
bronze foliage of many of them will be 
something out of the ordinary if used by 
itself or in combination with the green. 
The orchid flowering cannas will grow to 
five feet in height and other varieties can 
be had more dwarf in growth if desired. 

One of the quickest growing tall shrub- 
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like plants is the recinus or castor bean. 
There are many varieties and these vary 
|in the habit of growth and the color and 
size of the leaves. The regular field variety 
\is probably about as tall as any and as 
fast a grower, but it has green branches 
and -foliage and medium sized leaves. 
There are other varieties with large 
leaves, colored, and with colored branches 
and seed pods. All will make a good screen 
and do it quickly. 

The moonflower is a rapid growing vine 
| that will cover a large space or climb to a 
greater height than any of the common | 
vines from seeds. It is grown from plants | 








| mostly, tho some are grown from seeds, | 


which germinate slowly unless the hard | 
shell is filed thru or they are soaked in| 
hot water for a time. Growing from plants | 
is most satisfactory in view of the fact 


that only a few will be needed for ordinary 
urposes. They bear white flowers as 
arge as saucers, very fragrant, and open- 
ing in the evening. 

These are plants of robust growth that 
ean be planted and come into effect 
quickly. There are hardy plants that 
make a quick screen each year but must 
be established first. Golden glow, althea, 
clematis, and hollyhocks are some of the 
plants in this class.—L. C., Kan. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 14 

being developed very rapidly. During the 

war special inducements were offered but 





the crop of 1919 was but little more than 
that of 1913. There are only forty-three 
mills and refineries in the Republic and 
the surplus for exportation in 1919 was 
less than three hundred thousand tons 
which is insignificant when one thinks of 
the possibilities of such a country. 

But one cannot think of the Argentine 
without thinking of cattle ranches and 
wheat fields. It is in these industries that 
she shines. She now has thirty miliion 
head of cattle, but strange as it may séem 
she had as many ten years ago. She has 
eighty million sheep which makes her the 
greatest wool producing country on earth 





except Australia and if I am correctly 
linformed she is not far behind that 
country. 

In Argentina the country is called “el 
|campo”’and the large farms “estancias.”’ 
| These great estancias often consist of 
thousands of acres. A single one of them 





is as large as the state of Rhode Island. | 
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For Kids Wash Clothes 
RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 


GY ‘CLOTH 





OUTWEARS GALATEA 
This cotton dress fabric is woven to out. 
wear any other at the price. 

Specially suited to the making of boys’ and 
girls’ school clothes that must be both at- 
tractive and serviceable. 

Over one-hundred neat checks, plaids, 
stripes, plain shades, also white. 

Ask your dealer to show you this cloth — 
identify it by the name — RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE CLOTH — stamped every 
yard on the selvage. Write for samples. 


RENFREW MFG. CO. 


Established 1867 
Adams Mass. 
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New, sanitary, all-metal, 

7; keeps food fresh and 
sweet without ice, chemicals or electricity. 
Costs to operate — lasts a lifetime. 


Evaporation type re- 









rite frigerator recommend- 
Moy ot ed by VU. S. Dept. of 
Folder Agriculture. Other 
types for well, base- 


ment or kitchen. Low: 
icciee refrigerator 
Special Offer 


to users willing to 
show refrigerator 
to 


prospective buy- 
ers. Write for fold- 















Fashion dictates pleats. Send 
today for our 84-page illustrated 











FILM DEVELOPED FREE 


We believe our plant to be the largest and 
best equipped exclusive photographie finishing 
plant in the world and twenty years experience 

Customers send work year after year from 
Washington to Florida and from ENGLAND, 
CANADA and MEXICO. To make ourselves 
more widely known, we will develop one rol! and 
make oneset of prints FREE for each new custome? 

All you have to do is to send a film with your 
name and address and mention Successful Farming. 
We will do the rest; and return post paid, enclo* 
ing a coupon with a free enlargment offer. 


THE ELIZABETH NOVELTY CO. 
215 Broad Street Elizabeth, N. J+ 
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Buenos Aires or traveling in Europe and 
his children are in the great schools and 
colleges. A number of overseers look 
after the farm but the work is y done 
by foreigners, mostly Italians. ese are 
called“colonists’’and theirlivesarenoteasy. 

The homes of these workers are gen- 
erally made of mud. The floors are often 
the bare ground. These colonists, as a 
rule, work the soil on shares. They 
are in debt to the owner to start on and 
he with the overseers generally manipulate 
things so that they scarcely ever get out 
of debt. {The poor man’schildren have 
nothing in common with the children of 
those above him. ‘They are generally 
kept entirely separate from each other. | 


While the cities of the Republic are | 


filled with beautiful parks and clinging 
roses are everywhere, yet I never saw a 
single country town where there was any- 
thing beautiful. The streets of these 
towns are either mud holes or dust piles. 
No work whatever is done on P me 
The houses and stores are one story 
buildings and look like hovels. The one 
exception is the railroad station which is 
quite often well kept. 

There are no fourwheeled wagons like 
ours in this country. All the hauling is 
done in lumbersome large wheeled carts, 





often pulled by oxen. But they load them 
heavy; how they get so much stuff on 
them is a mystery. Much of the farming 
is slovenly done. While England produces 
thirty bushels of wheat per acre the rich 
fields of Argentina average but eleven 
bushels per acre. This is but little more | 
than half the average of Saskatchewan and 
Argentine soil is fully as rich as Canadian 
grain fields. 

I crossed the great Argentine plain in 
October. Wheat was just beginning to 
head out. Corn planting was in progress. 
Alfalfa fields were green while both trees 
and flowers were in bloom. But in riding 
six hundred miles without seeing a hill or 
tree except those planted by the hands of 
man, the journey soon became monoto- 
nous. Thousands of acres were almost 
covered with cattle and sheep. 

On Sunday men and women were in the 
fields almost as much as any other day in 
the week. At the towns almost the whole 
population seemed to be at the depot. The 
International train which runs but twice 
a week is quite an occasion. The young 
women were dressed in their best but they 
were never with the young men» They 
would parade up and down the platform 
while the young men would go the other 
direction and the lads and lassies hardly 
seemed to notice each other. 

The train ran almost on the dot. A 
hotbox delayed it thirty minutes on one | 
occasion but it was carefully watched. At 
every stop the train would hardly come 
to standstill before a couple of men were 
it that box. The engines have no bells on | 
them and the whistle is blown just before 
the train starts rather than before it 
stops as in our country. The train was 
largely made up of sleepers and a diner; 
the cars were quite comfortable. Every- 
thing on this train, however, from fare to 
eats is expensive. 

On many of the larger farms the better 
breeds of stock are being raised, agri- 
cultural schools are springing up and 
scientific farming is bemg talked about. 
The government is taking a hand along 
many lines. Some of the great estancias 

being divided and subdivided. The 
Welsh have a large settlement where 
better methods are being copied. The 
lews have a great colony and even the 
Italians are hoping for a better day. North 
Americans are coming in small numbers 
but with ideas that will revolutionize 
things, and with them the schoolhouse. 
\n Englishman truly said, “Wherever the 
Germans go, you find the arsenal: wher- 
ever the French go you find the railroad; 
wherever the British go you find the 
custom house but wherever the Americans 


&° you find the schoolhouse.” 
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“My ‘Right Hand in the Home” 


The Aluminum Cleanser 
Meroe kt Use American Steel Wood on your Aluminum ware, and 


ear See utensils will gleam and glisten likenewly-minted silver. 
se it on Pyrex, enamel ware, glass, porcelain, cutlery, mirrors, 
tubs, toilets, cooking pots, stoves, ranges, 
etc. You simply pull off a wad of these softly wooled steel strands, soak 
in warm water and rubwith any kind of white soap. 
Leaves no grit, no slimy surface, no soapy odor. 
Easy on the hands. No gloves needed. 


Use Grade 0 for Aluminum, Pyrex, Glass, ete. 
Grade 3 for cleaning and polishing stoves and ranges, 
and Dairy Utensils. 


American Steel Wool comes in small and large 
household packages. 
Chain Stores, Hardware and Paint Stores, Grocer- 
If your dealer has not the grade you 
want, send us his name and I5c. and you will be 


9-11-13 Desbrosses Street, New York City 





. Write for price list “17” and sample 
Johastos & Tunick, 53 Nassau Street, New York 
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MEAL perfectly on one burner in 30 
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perfect. Ask us why. 


Cut Living Expense 
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B prey all fruit, meat, vegetables with NATION- 
AL Steel Canner, a S. Cold-Pack" Method, 
Least expensive—results sure. Urged by . 
experts. Free book tellsall. Write 
today. 3 
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narrowness of their lives. 


I fear I am losing my grasp.” 
same problem before her. 


came up the path and joined them. 


Her friends laughed. 


things.’ 


said at last. 
twice a day.” 
“Twice a day!” 
“Yes, at dawn and at twilight.” 
The women laughed merrily. 


“Oh, you mean the birds,” said the first speaker. “Of course they 
are lovely at this season, but I am too sleepy to wake up for them in 
the morning, and | am always cooking supper or washing dishes when 


they sing in the early evening.’ 
“Then,” 


tower.” 


“That is true, but they do sing 





kitchen window. 


there is no time for loneliness.” 


The women went home with a new feeling of hope in their hearts and 
resolved to attend these dawn concerts regularly hereafter, but isn’t 
it strange that the singing upon our own doorstep is often the hardest 
for those within to hear?—Ella Wister Haines. 


ee 





Singing Birds 


HIS is a story for lonely people, especially those who live where 
J there are grass and trees. One afternoon a group of women were 


gathered together upon the cozy porch 
town which offered little in the way of refreshment for the mind and 
soul, and one of them spoke of their isolation from the world and the 


‘After the housework is done, there 
is nothing to occupy me until my husband comes home for the evening. 
I try to keep up my music, but I hear so little to stimulate my ear that 


“Tl am so often lonely,”’ she said. * 


Her friends assented. They knew what she meant; each one had the | 
While they were discussing the question a pleasing young woman 


I am sorry to be late,” she said. 
the woods and had to do my work after dinner. 

“What in the world did you do that for?’’ she was asked. 

“I was hunting up a bird who sang for me this morning.” 


“What a droll creature you are, 


They drifted back into their previous topic, deploring once more the 
limitations of their lives, while the woman called Ellen sat listening. 
“I am afraid you are not taking advantage of your opportunities,’” she 
I love music, too, so | make a point to attend a concert 


said Ellen,’ you are inconsistent. 
when the most exquisite songs in nature are being sung outside your 
window, without any cost to yourself, you are too lazy to listen. It is 
no wonder you are lonely, you are shutting your soul up in a sound proof 


“But,” objected some one, “the birds do not sing all the year thru.” 


winter those who stay in our climate are splendid friends. I keep a bird 
bath on my lawn and that draws them all thru the summer. In winter 
I feed them with suet in a shelter built into a tree close i 
I watch them while I do my work, and study their 
coloring and habits from bird books and their songs from phonograph 
records. | would rather hear my dawn music than the best concert man 
can give. What we all need is to stop dusting our homes so vigorously 
and get out into the open. When you find friends in the big outdoors 


of a cottage in a small 





“I took the early morning off in 


Ellen! You do such unexpected 


You want music, but 


for weeks at a time, and even in 


ide my 
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TAKING CARE OF MOTHER 

Some years ago two elderly ladies were 
left widows on farms in the same neigh- 
borhood. Both ladies had married sons 
and daughters who sincerely desired to do 
their best to “take care of mother,” but 
it was the difference of views in the two 
instances that made the neighbors in- 
terested in watching to see how things 
would come out. Both family circles were 
composed of well-to-do hard working 
people, and the widows themselves pos- 
sessed sufficient means to keep the 
financial question from being troublesome, 
but as neither elderly lady had had much 
business experience, everything was en- 
trusted to the sons and daughters in mak- 
ing arrangements to dispose of the chat- 
tels and take care of the remaining parent. 

One family group held a little 








harmonious conclave and decided that 
“Mother should visit around and take 
life easy,” so the grief stricken old lady, 
with only her clothes and a few trinkets 
in her possession, set out with the eldest 
daughter — there were four sons and 
daughters—to spend three months taking 
life easy. Everything was thought out to 
the minutest detail for her comfort, even 
to placing her in the furnace heated house 
for the winter, and in the country for the 
summer where it would “seem like home,” 
and with the son having no children for 
the stormy spring months when she would 
necessarily have to be shut in—and so on 
thru the whole range of comfort-giving 
possibilities. People thought, and rightly 
so, that the children must be very devoted 
to the elderly woman to be so thought- 
ful for her comfort. And they decided 
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example of the neighbors right before 
their eyes, as some folks said, bought a 
little cottage for their mother in the town 
where she had always done her “trading,” 
and into it they moved the most cherished 
articles of furniture from the big old farm 
house. 
and the family cat, and the pet cow out 
of the equipment of the farm, and 
the small yard with many of the familiar 
hardy shrubs and plants. 
hunted up a woman of fifty, who needed 
a home and who had been a life long friend 


panion, housekeeper, and friend. It was 
not home at first to the old lady, but her 
familiar things helped wonderfully, and in 
time thelittle place became very deartoher. 


among the eld neighbors, and some felt 
a little hard toward the sons and daughters 
who had “shifted the responsibility of tak- 
ing eare of their mother to hired help,” 
but as the months flew by they saw the 
wisdom of keeping up a separate home for 
t 
visited around and took life easy was the 
picture of dejection when she came back 
for brief visits among her old friends 
while the other lady was contented an 


f 


otherwise? 


} 


tasks, while the other managed 


serenely content with her old friend and 
con panion. 


whether the one old lady went to her 
grave prematurely, soured and unhappy, 
while the other rounded out four score 
years useful and busy to the end, but many 
of the people who observed the two plans 
for taking care of “mother” and how they 
worked out, are quite free to confess that 
all their ideas on the subject have been 
revolutionized, and that when they grow 
old themselves there will be no visiting 
around and takinglifeeasy.—Mrs. W.C.K. 





The other family group with the good 


They even saved some chickens, 
lanted 
Then they 


ff the family, and installed her as com- 


There was a great deal of comment 


he old lady. The poor old soul who 





ppy in a quiet way. How could it be 
The one was waited upon 
nd and foot, told what to do and what 


t to do, restrained from all work and} 


ercise that might have made her happy | 
nd filled her long hours with — 
er own 


tle home in her own way and was 


No human being is capable of knowing 





THE DAYS OF REAL SPORT 
If anybody comes in late 
lo dinner and don’t shut the gate, 
Ur if anybody doesn’t bring 
hammer in, or breaks a thing, 
Or dulls the axe, or doesn’t know 
What has become of so-and-so, 





Or bring in wood, or wipe his feet, 

Or leave the wood-shed nice and neat, 

Ur tracks mud on the kitchen floor, 

Or doesn’t shut the cellar door— 

Ur leaves the broom out on the stoop, 

Ur doesn’t close the chicken coop— 

It’s ME. 

Moral: If the 

some one, for w 

might as well be me.—Helen Armstrong. 


really have to blame 
t is or isn’t done—it 
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that she was exceedingly lucky to be so 
well provided for, the rest of her days. 
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Told Millions the way to pretty teeth 


Millions of ple have already 
made this simple ten-day test. And 
the glistening teeth you see every- 
where now are largely the result of 
this method. 

We urge you to make it. Then see 
and feel how your teeth conditions 
change. 


Must fight film 
You must fight film to keep — 


teeth whiter, safer and cleaner. 
is that viscous coat you feel. It 
cli to teeth, = between the 
teeth and stays. tooth brush, 
used in old ways, does not remove 
it all. So very few people have es- 
caped the troubles caused by film. 

It is the film coat that discolors, 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance 


which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
a. And all these troubles 

ve been constantly increasing. 


To daily combat it 


Dental science has for years been 
searching for a daily film combat- 
ant. It has now been found. Care- 
ful tests under able authorities have 
amply proved its efficiency. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere now advise 
its use. 

The methods are embodied in a 
dentifrice called Pe t. And to 
millions of people, here and abroad, 
it has brought a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


Ask for this ten-day test 


Ask for a ten-day test. Then 
judge by what you see and feel how 
much this method means. 

Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. It attacks the film in 
two efficient ways. It leaves the 
teeth so highly polished that film 
cannot easily adhere. 

It multiplies the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva, to digest starch 
deposits that cling and may form 
acid. It multiplies the alkalinity of 


Péepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 





effects. A ved by highest au- 
thorities, a now advi by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. Al drug- 


gists supply the large tubes. 


the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

These results all accord with mod- 
ern dental requirements. Every- 
body, every day, should get them. 

Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coat disappears. 
You will be convinced. Then the 
benefits to you and yours may be 
life-long in extent. 

Cut out the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 687, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family. 
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THE PERPLEXING CASE OF PETER 


Mrs. Dawson, Mother of Five, Advises 


By KATHARINE ATHERTON GRIMES 


M so worried about Peter.” “You are? Well, I ain’t a bit 
| surprised.” Mrs. Holly’s pretty, anxious face flushed a 

trifle as she glanced up quickly. “Why, what have you 
heard? Has Peter been doing anything—special?” 

Not a thing,” returned Mrs. Dawson, smiling down at her 
caller as she reached up to take her spectacles from the clock 


shelf. ; “I just know how you feel, that’s all.”’ 

Mrs. Holly looked relieved. 

I’ve got so I never know what to expect about Peter,” she 
said, her soft voice trailing off into plaintive retrospect. ‘He 
never says much any more, but the things he does—” she 


paused eloquently. ‘“Now, my dear,” said Mrs. Dawson, taking 
her crochet work out of the 
little basket on the window sill 


earth it’s a snoop, and he don’t see the difference bety 
guardian interest and curiosity. And if you want to kill th. 
bit of confidence he'll ever give you just let him think yo, 
suspect him of doin’ things he’s no business to. He’s m: 
likely to go right straight and do ’em. It ain’t in any boy that’s 
worth raisin’ to take a dare. A lot of the meanness boy 
into comes from just that. They know folks expect ’em 1 
mean and they’re goin’ to ‘go ’em one better’, as they say 
all right to know what your boy does, and who he’s with, and 
where he goes, but don’t go prying’ around or askin’ him a! 
it. There’s a lot of better ways to find out.” 

Mrs. Dawson dropped her work in her lap and looked out o 


now,” she exclaimed,”’ 





and tipping the gray cat out of 
her chair preparatory to her owa 
comfort, “I’m going to tell you 
something about Peter No, 
you needn’t look scared; it ain’t 
thing he’s done or a thing he’s 
going to do, far’s I know. But 
as I’ve raised five boys, I feel 
like I ought to know something 
about ’em that a woman who’s 
only partly raised one couldn’t 
expected to know.” 

“That was just why I came.”’ 
Mrs. Holly leaned forward 
eagerly. ‘Your boys are such 
fine, good men; everyone says 
so. If I could only hope Peter 
would be like them!” 

Mrs. Dawson nodded sympa- 
thetically. 

“T used to think just that way 
about the Markhams when I 
was raisin’ my boys,’”’ she said. 
“There were three of them, all 
splendid, upstandin’ citizens; and 
when I'd look at them five 
awk’ard, straggledy colts of 
mine I'd say, ‘Oh, if I only knew 
how Mis’ Markham done when 
she was bringing’ up her boys!’ 
But she’d been dead for years, 
poor soul, and missed all the 
joy of her work, I reckon; but 
maybe she knew—lI hope she 
did. Anyway, there they were, 
and all I knew about their 
raisin’ was the result. So I said 
to myself, ‘What she did I can 
do if I work it right,’ and at it 
I went. I ain’t no hand to brag, but it does make me feel proud 
when I see my boys fillin’ something like the same places in 
the community the Markham men used to fill years ago.” 

“But Peter—” Mrs. Holly’s distressed voice revealed mental 
comparisons not altogether reassuring. 

“IT was just comin’ to Peter,” said Mrs. Dawson, pausing a 
moment to count her stitches. “He makes me think so much of 
my Bob. He’s got the same way of answering you—quick and 
ready, as if you asked the question just because that was what 
he was thinkin’ about. O’ course a boy that’s like that is bound 
to overdo the thing sometimes, an’ then you think he is im- 
pertinent, or tryin’ to be smart, maybe. remember once of 
John speakin’ up sharp to Bob when he’d answered that way, 
and the surprised look that came into the boy’s face. It was 
plain enough he hadn’t any idea of bein’ sassy. It set me to 
studyin’ and I sort o’ concluded that boys’ minds are like their 
bodies—more nimble than old folks’s, and they can’t hold ’em 
back as easy. Then if there’s a funny thing a boy’s always bound 
to see that, too, and he don’t understand that what looks funny 
to him may only seem silly to his father. It’s a bad thing to kill 
nimbleness and fun by nippin’ ’em off with sharp words; it’s 
a lot better to limber up a little yourself and laugh at things that 
sound a bit silly. You keep a heap closer to the boy that way.” 

“That is just it,” interrupted Mrs. Holly gravely. ‘Peter 
seems to be getting so far from us. He used to tell us everything 

all about the boys he was with and the things they did. But 
now 
“IT know,” said Mrs. Dawson gently as Mrs. Holly swallowed 
a rising sob. “My Jim worried me most to death that same 
way. He was the oldest, you know, and I hadn’t got so used 
to boys then. But that’s the middle-sized boy for you every 
time. He’s got so he thinks it’s babyish to run to father and 
nother with everything, and he ain’t old enough yet to realize 
what a comfort it is to confide things to wiser folks. Boys are 
bound to have their own affairs, and they draw a line around 
them every time, too. You know if a boy hates anything on 





f 
the window. ‘“There’s Peter 
1 


that Tompkins boy. Now do: 
you go to worryin’,” sh¢ 
laughed, as an ‘anxious look 
flitted over Mrs. Holly’s face 
“There ain’t a bit of harm in 
Charlie Tompkins, if he is 
rough. And I know where 
they’re goin’ by the poles 
they’ve got and the way they 
are headed, and I know when 
they'll be back because Charli 
has to go after the cows up in 
the far pasture at five o’clock, 
and | chow they won't get 
hurt because two big, husky 
fourteen-year-olds like that 
ean take care of each other, 
if not of themselves. If you 
was to go out there and ask 
them the numerous questions 
and give them all the cautions 
that bob up in your head 
they’d go off feelin’ like they'd 
been meddled with and. made 
babies of, and next time they'd 
be sure to sneak off when they 
knew you wasn’t lookin’.”’ 
“But Peter ought to ask 
when he wants to go away 
like that,” protested Mr. 


Holly. 

Phat depends, too,’’ re- 
turned Mrs. Dawson thought- 
fully. “I made that an iron 
clad rule with my first young- 
sters right thru—‘Ask when 
you want to do a thing.’ After 
the last ones got old enough to 
have sense of their own it got 
to be ‘Better let mother know where you're goin’, then she won't 
worry about you.’ Boys have to graduate from the askin’ 
grades and if you don’t promote ‘em they’re goin’ to make 
out their own diplomas. I found that they’re a lot more likely 
to do things on the sly if they feel sure you'd object when they 
ask. But if they feel like you trusted them to do the right 
thing, and only want to know where they are so’s not to feel 
anxious, nine times out of ten, they'll come clear from the far 
end o’ the place to tell you they’re going over to Jack’s and 
maybe won't be up as early as common. Take Peter now—! 
he’d known you was in here, and had been sure you wouldn‘' 
have raised some objections to a perfectly harmless bit of fun, 
he’d have hollered in at you, ‘Mother, we’re goin’ down to 
Daggett’s creek fishin’. How many will you need if Charlie 
stays to supper?” Then he’d felt like he’d done his duty, and 
would have carried the warm spot of his mother’s understand- 
ing with him all day.” 

“But suppose he really should not go—if there was some 
real reason?” 

“Boys has lots of sense,” declared Mrs. Dawson stoutly 
“They know a real reason and respect it. He wouldn't have 
gone a step if you had gone at him right. But he must feel 
that you were liberal-minded enough not mix up real reasons 
and naggin’ excuses, the way lots of worryin’ women do. Nov 
if you wouldn't mind me tellin’ you what I should do—’ 

“Mind!” exclaimed Mrs. Holly with a faint smile. “If you 
only knew what a load you are lifting from my should re 

“Well, then, when Peter comes home tonight I’d = 
at him and say, ‘Catch any real ones today, son?’ He’l! look 
kind of sheepish and wonder how you knew, but he won! 
ask. Then you say, ‘I saw you go by Mis’ Dawson’s, and ! |‘ 
been quick enough I’d have told you to go around by home and 
get some of them cookies I just took out of the oven. | don 
suppose Charlie gets many, him havin’ no mother. Next tume 
you go I’ll put you up the nicest kind of a lunch.’ You see that 
way he'll know you trusted him not to (Continued on page ‘ 
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You're safe when you buy cattle. You know cattle 
because they’re a big part of your business. | 


You can be just as safe in buying guaranteed clothes. 
Just take advantage of our 75 years’ experience in making them. 














You can be safe because this 
experience shows what fabric 
wears longest—what are the 
sensible, long lasting styles—how 
to get the longest service at a 
moderate price. 





After being tested by over a 
half million wearers it has been 
proven that, for wear—service— 
looks — most-for-d ollar—you 
can’t beat guaranteed Clothcraft 
Serge Specials. 


In the Clothcraft Shops, the 
largest single clothing plant in 
the world, we specialize on Serge 
Specials because we've never 
found anything that gives more 
satisfaction with greater certainty 
—year in and year out. 











You can be safe because you now 
have an opportunity to see the actual 
a samples of these wonderful wearing 
= serges—Free--in brown, gray, and blue 
a —in a little folder with a big message. 
i Write us to “Send Serge Folder.” The 
nt Joseph & Feiss Co., 642 St. Clair Ave., 
a N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


Write your name and address piai:); 
How to Order Patterns = {hi'fh full “Be careful to give tor 
number and size wanted, as patterns cannot be duplicated. Enclose pene of pat 
tern and address your letter to Pattern . Successful Farming, 8 Moines 
Iowa, Patterns will not be exchanged. do not request it. 


: Send 15c in silver or stamps for our Up-to-Date 
Catalog Notice Spring & Summer 192) Catalog, containing 
500 designs of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s Patterns, a concise and com- 
prehensive article on dressmaking, also some points for the needle (illus- 
trating 30 of the various, simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker. 
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3562—A Simple Attractive Frock. Crepe de] of 40 inch material. The width of the skirt at the | ham, embroidered and bordered materia's. a» _ 
chine with frills of taffeta or organdy would be | foot is about 2 yards. Price 12 cents. for serge and tricotine. In blue serge with ch¢ nille ace 
attractive for this model or, pongee, voile, linen, 3586—A Neat and Simple Style. Chambray embroidery or taffeta with stitching in floss woule boy. 
hatiste, also gingham, challie, satin and serge.| gingham, lawn, percale, linen, pongee taffeta, | be pleasing. Pattern is cut in sizes 6, 8, 10 and . 
Pattern is cut in 3 sizes; 12, 14 and 16 years. A| china silk; voile and batiste may be used to make | 12 years. A 10 yess size will require 434 yards 0! resp 
14 yout ties will require 334 yards of 44 inch ma-| this dress. Stitching in yarn or floss, edging or| 2? inch material. Price 12 cents. diffe: 
teria rice 12 cents. embroidery will be attractive for ‘decoration. i “Bes ° kind 
3582—A Serviceable Model for Girl’s Dress. | Pattern is cut in sizes 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 4 3563—A G Style for ‘‘Best —_ to tl 
4 : ill ards of 27 inch material, | Serge and satin combined, or, plaid suiting a 
Serge, suitings in plaid or check patterns, gingham, | Year size will require 334 yards of 27 inch material. serge, checked gingham and chambray Embroid- The 
chambray, pongee, taffeta, percale and lawn are| Price 12 cents. e - braid LL. and piping simple outline en 
all suitable materials for its construction Pat- 3558—A Popular Style. Foulard, satin cre fe stitching and applique coat be effective for dee- Littl 
tern is cut in sises 5, 10, 12 and 14 years. A 10] crepe de chine and voile could be used for this} oration. Pattern is cut in sizes 8, 10, 12 and If boy’s 
year size will require 4 yards of 36 inch material. style. The width of the skirt at the foot is 2 yards. | years. A 12 year size will require 5 yards of a Own | 
rice 12 cents. The sleeve may be in wrist or a inch material. Price 12 cents. get vu 
3559—Stylish Model for Slender Figures. | i* cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42,44 a poems > Dress.” i ap 
Duvetyn, satin, taffeta, linen, voile, catine and | bust measure. A 38 inch size will require 4% yards 3561—A Populer ‘‘Apron ; we Own | 
etamine would be attractive for this model. The | f 40 inch material. Price 12 cents. seersucker, figured percale, checked singham does | 
skirt is joined to an underbody. The sleeve may 3560—A Neat House Dress. Suitable for all lawn, sateen, drill and crash could be i 34 ag Mr 
be finished in wrist or elbow length. Pattern is] of the common materials used for house dresses. this model. Pattern is cut ind oes: “o48 a lor 
cut in sizes 16, 18 and 20 years. An 18 year size} Pattern is cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and medium, 38-40; large, 42-44; extra rong equift F . 
will require 4% yards of 44 inch material. The] 46 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size requires inches bust measure. A medium size ro ~ inal] 
— of the skirt at the lower edge is 2 yards. | 55g yards of 36 inch material. The width of the 5 yards of 27 inch material. Price 12 cents a littl 
*rice 12 cents skirt at the foot is 2 yards. The sleeve may be in 35 ent. 
; , 71—A Simple Practical Undergarme [ } 
3577—A Draped Dress Model. The sleeve | *"i#t oF elbow length. Price 12 cents. This design may serve as a slip, or as a combine Mis’ } 
may be finished with or without the cuff portion 3587—A Comfortable Play Garment. Ging-| tion petticoat and camisole. Silk, crepe, od Want 
and the drapery on the skirt may be omitted.| ham, seersucker, percale, ill, pongee, rep, | batiste, dimity, bar muslin, nainsook st 4, ¢] 
The skirt is mounted on a body lining. Serge, | chambray, could be used for this design. Pattern | satin are suitable for its development. |' tare? 0 tn 
satin, taffeta, pongee, linen, gingham, sateen and | is cut in 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. A 4 year size will re-|in 4 sizes; small, 34-36; medium, 38-40; Ls Taise | 
challie could be used for this style. Pattern is | quire 2% yards of 36 inch material. Price 12 cents. | 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches bust me** neh ask hea 
cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 3564—An Attractive Child’s Dress. This| A medium size will require 3 yards of 30 - 
bust measure. A 38 inch size will require 654 yards | style is very smart for pongee, taffeta, linen, ging-| material. Price 12 cents. ei 











own problems, like a colt that’s tryin’ to 
get 


0 


does blunder a lot at first.” 

Mrs. Dawson sat by the sunny window 
& long time after her caller had gone. 
Finally she picked up her work again with 
a e laugh, 

,._ hope when I get to heaven I can find 
Mis’ Markham,” she said to herself. “I 
want to tell her how much it’s meanin’ 
. world because she knew how to 


oints op 
tiquett 





Note—As many questions upon points of etiquette | 


will be answered in da ment as space will permit. 
address your letters to Editorial Department, Suc- 
cessful Farming, Des Moines, lowa, and be sure and 
sign your name. U ned questions will not be 
answered. No names will be published. Those de- | 


siring personal answers must enclose 4 two-cent stamp. | 


A young man from Montana wishes to | 
know how he may become acquainted with | 
a girl whom he does not know. When a 
young man sees a girl whom he would 
like to know, the proper thing is to find 
some mutual friend who will ask her if she 
wishes to meet him and then make the 
presentation. The man may ask to call 
on her and then ask her to go to some 
place of amusement with him. Until he | 
has been properly introduced to her, he | 
has no right to bother her with attentions. | 

Where should the engagement and | 
dding rings be worn?” This is an old | 
vuestion but still often asked. These | 
gs are always worn on the third finger | 
the left hand with the engagement ring 
rn over the wedding ring. 

lhe question of acknowledging wedding 

nouncement cards is often puzzling. 
\nnouncement cards sent by the brides’ 

rents need no acknowledgment, but 
carefully courteous persons leave cards 
or call upon the bride’s parents within two | 
weeks after receiving this formal notifica- 
tion of the wedding. When friends live at | 
a distance from the scene of the wedding, | 
they may answer the announcement cards 
by a brief note of congratulations ad- 
dressed to the bride or groom. 

If you are a friend of the bride’s, you 
may address the note to her at her 
parent’s home and not include a card for 
the groom. If you know both, you should 
include both in your note of good wishes. 
A man friend of the groom should address 
his note to both bride and groom and en- 
close two of his cards.—B. A. 











THE PERPLEXING CASE OF PETER 
Continued from page 70 

get into any mischief, and wanted to help 
him make things pleasant for his friends. 
And he’ll begin to think how nice it is to 
have a mother to take an interest in him, 
and pity Charlie for not havin’ any. But 
if you should say—” 

If I should say what I probably would 
have said I would have pushed my boy a 
little farther out of my arms, and myself 
a little farther out of his heart,” inter- 
rupted Mrs, Holly, her = bright with 
tears. “I’m going right home and bake 
some cookies, and if you happen to see the 
boys when they come back tell them I’ve 
got a fire ready for those fish. Laugh it 
at them—you heow how. I—I’ve got it 
to learn, but I’m coming again. I’m going 
to ask you to teach me.” 

‘Remember, dear,” said Mrs. Dawson 
gently, stooping to kiss the sweet, wistful 
ace, “it’s results you want. Teach your 
boy to be honest and thoughtful and 
respectful to women, and to know the 
difference between harmful fun and the 
kind that don’t hurt, and he’s on the road 
to the kind of manhood you want for him. 
Then trust him, and let him know it. 
Littl things don’t count. They’re just a 
boy’s awk’ard way of workin’ out his 


ised to harness. He’s got to do it his 
wn way, and he’ll come out all right if he 


her boys up right. And I want to 
r if she really done the way I think 
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P1847 ROGERS BROS © 


SILVERWARE 








Vi 





Quality 


Silverware has become such 
a matter-of-fact part of every- 
day life that its attractive ser- 
vice is accepted without much 
thought. 





But when new silver must be 
purchased for home use, or for 
gifts that must be just right, the 
women folks immediately give 
it the careful attention it de- 
serves; for if there is anything 
which should be bought by name 
and trademark, it is silverware. 
The eye is not the best judge— 
for quality is more than attrac- 
tiveness. 


The best test of quality is 
time. This test proves that 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” is of high- 
est quality, for this silverware 
has been first choice for more 
than seventy years. 








Remember the trademark 
when you buy and you will be 
sure to get the “1847 Rogers 
Bros.” time-tested brand of fine |] 
silverplate. Teaspoons at $4.00 
a half dozen, Other pieces in 
proportion, 

Sold by leading dealers, Write for 
folder E-54, illustrating other pat- 


terns, to The International Silver 
Company, Meriden, Conn. 


The Family Plate 
for Seventy Years 
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N this stately building 
are 2800 windows. Just 
imagine!—twenty-eight 
hundred! For the skilled 
artisans at their engraving 
and printing require plenty 
of light, well controlled. 
Their exacting work (color- 
matching, etc.) demands it, 


The builders, therefore, 
planning well, met this 
need—completing the ser- 
vice of these 2800 windows 
with shades on Hartshorn 
Rollers. The résult is 
perfect light control. 


In hotel and club, business build- 
ing and home, the name “Harts- 
horn” associated with Shade and 


Shade Rollers, is a 





STEWART HARTSHORN co, 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 











STANDARD family sheeting 
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| SEASONABLE RECIPES READERS 
RECOMMEND 
A Simple Strawberry Dessert: Cut 
freshly cleaned strawberries in half, 
sprinkle lightly with powdered sugar, pile 
‘on slices of sponge eake, and top with 
| whipped cream. 

Strawberry Fluff: Rub the berries thru 
a sieve, add half as much powdered su 
as berries and stir lightly imto stiffly 
whipped cream. Cool and serve in sherbet 
glasses. 

Tapioca: Soak 1 ec. of i over 
night, then cook in a double boiler with 
1 c. of water until clear. Stone enough 
cherries to measure 1 qt. Add the fruit 
to the tapioca with 1 c. of sugar and 1 tsp. 
of lemon extract. Turn into a mold and 
set on ice until serving time. Serve with 
a. aang J. H. R. iid 

everage : erry juice es a 
most healthful and cooling drink. To 
1 qt. of juice add 1 c. of water, 
le. of , ten minutes, add 1 tsp. 
of lemon juice and 1 tbsp. of grated lemon 
rind. Let cool, strain and serve in tall 
glasses with cracked ice and cherries in 
each glass.—Mrs. J. H. R. 

Pieplant Pudding: ‘Take equal parts of 
bread crumbs and pieplant, cut in small 
pieces. Sweeten to suit taste and add 1 
tbsp. butter, 2 whole eggs, 1 tsp. nutmeg. 
Mix thoroly and bake 25 to 30 minutes 


in oa king dish.—Mrs. C. E. 8. 
hubarb Marmalade Pudding: In the 
bottom of a buttered baking dish put a 
layer of stale sponge cake, each piece of 
which has been dipped in hot milk. Upon 
this pour 4 ¢. of finely chopped rhubarb, 
well mixed with 1 c. of sugar. Spread over 
this a layer of orange m ie, then 
add another layer of cake, and proceed 
till the dish is full. Grate cake crumbs over 
the top, dot generously with butter and 
bake till golden brown.—Mrs. C. E. S. 

Asparagus and Corn Fricassee: Two c. 
tender sweet corn (canned,) 3 ¢. freshly 
cooked and drained asparagus tips, 1 c. 
thick tomato pulp. Mix and bring to a 
boil. Season with salt, paprika and 2 
tbsp. —— Serve very hot with chicken 
or veal. 

Creole Asparagus: One ec. of canned 
lima beans (the green ones,) 1 c. tomato 
pulp, 1 ec. canned corn, 2 e. freshly cooked 
asparagus. Simmer gently for 20 minutes. 
Add one small red pepper pod, 4 ¢. butter, 
salt to taste. Serve on individual rice 
mounds with chicken either boiled, 
fricassed, en casserole, or 

Asparagus Soup: One pt. freshly cooked 
asparagus and 1 ¢. of the salted water in 
which it was cooked; 1 c. hot boiled rice, 
1 tiny green onion, (shredded, and cooked 
with the rice,) 2 c. scalding hot milk. 
Mix together and add 1 tbsp. flour, rubbed 





Jor TWO GENERATIONS | sm00t, in,2 tbsp. butter. | Cook, fifteen 


, Pep erel 


SHEETING, SHEETS 


& P/LLLOWCASES 


Light enough for easy washing; heavy enough to 


stand the wear. The stand- 
ard family sheeting for two 
generations. Cut this ad. out 
and show it to your dealer, 


Bliss, Fabyan & Co. 


32 Thomas St., New York City 


Address Dept. 5 for descriptive 
eireular 








Successful Farming advertisementsare reliable 





taste. Add 4 ec. sweet cream and serve 
with toasted crackers or croutons.—Mrs. 
G. 8. 


ONE IN EVERY ROOM 

“A place for everything, and everything 
in its place.” 

This old proverb applies to the things 
we wish to dispose of, as well as those we 
wish to keep. In many homes the mem- 
bers of the household are careless about 
cleaning up any muss they make, because 
| it is so unhandy to take care of the waste 

that should be destroyed. 

Provide “‘a place” for refuse, so that it 
may easily be put “‘in its place.’’ A waste 
basket of some description does this, and 
there is need for one in practically every 
room in the house. There are an innu- 
merable variety of sizes, shapes, and 
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styles of baskets on the market; r7 
thing from the most imexpensive to the 
very elaborate, or some simple home- 
made one may be made to serve. 

In the living room a cylindrical reed 
affair or an unobtrusive wooden one to 
match the finish may be placed to catch 
the papers, envelopes, and so forth, which 
accumulate there. A_ white enameled 
metal basket is fine for the kitchen. There 
the waste is of a varied character, such 
as food cartons, soiled wrapping paper, 
string and burnable waste from the prepa- 
ration of foods. In the bedrooms there 
are combings, discarded personal belong- 
ings, and numerous other bits to be dis- 
posed of in the daily tidying up of the 
room. The bathroom needs a clothes 
hamper or basket of some kind to catch 
soiled towels and other bath linens. 

It will surprise you how much “a waste 
basket in every room” will simplify the 
task of keeping things in order, after the 
family get to having them there. 
USES I FIND FOR A POT OF PAINT 

It is really aston- 
ishing the transfor- 
mations that I have 
made thru simply a 
pot or two of t, 
and a brush. 
times it is varnish, 
stain, or aluminum 

int that is used, 
BOF 

ays fg. 

give the inside of my 
drawers several coats of white paint or 
enamel, and how clean and nice they look, 
and how easily kept clean, the same is 
true of pantry and cupboard shelves. The 
paint helps to stop up all holes and cracks, 
and you are not so apt to be bothered with 
insects. If you have dark closets or pantry 
in your home just see how a little white 

aint will lighten it up, you can almost 

nd thi in the night, and then it will 
look so clean, and will not be overlooked 
in the weekly cleaning as dark closets 
often are. 

When my white iron beds become 
scratched, and look the worse for wear I 
use a little enamel on them, at least touch 
up the worn spots. If the sills of the 
windows, or the doors get dingy looking, 
and the paint or varnish begins to wear 
off before the rest of the woodwork looks 
much the worse for wear, I touch these up, 
thinning the paint or varnish with tur- 
pentine, and the room is wonderfully im- 

roved. I have people ask me if I did not 
hove my woodwork newly finished after 
such touching up. When the paint or 
varnish is thinned with turpentine it will 
dry quickly. 

"Paunting wire screens before putting 
them up in the spring will keep them from 
rusting, and will make them look like new. 
Porch chairs and stands can be gone over 
with a “spar varnish’ which is a water- 
proof varnish and quite lasting, this is also 

xd for renewing kitchen furniture that 

as become dingy. 

Aluminum paint, the kind that is used 
on mail boxes I have found to be quite 
fine for some purposes, such as renewing 
the inside of the oven, the gas fixtures, the 
sink, and also iron bedsteads that have 
become much worn off. It is also nice for 
shelves and may be used instead of white 
enamel paint. Wiped off occasionally they 
will shine like new. 

I find a use for water color paints and 
tubes paints as well as the other paints, 
they are fine for touching ¥ faded or 
worn places in the wall paper. The vacant 
places and the seams are touched up with 
the color of the background of the paper 
The break or hole will hardly be seen if 
the water colors are used carefully. ! 
the hole is large and I have any old paper 
I patch up with the paper making it fit 
in as carefully as possible and then touch 
up the edges with the water colors to 
match the paper.—M. M. W. 
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“What delicious-looking biscuits!” 
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Oh. but theyre easy-my NEW PERFECTION 


You'll Like 
Aladdin Utensils, Too 


They brighten the kitchen and 
lighten the work. Two are 
shown on this stove—and there’s 
an Aladdin shape for every 
kitchen need. Aske your dealer. 


NEW PERFECTION 


Oi] Cook Stoves and Ovens 





Mee mehere of 
PERFE CTION 


Mode by 
THE CLEVELAND 
} se) Ol Heaters ane 


ETAL PRODUCTS CO 
om as CLEVELAND Ome 


Branches im Principal Cities 






T’S NO trick at all to cook 
delicious foods—with a New 
Perfection. Fluffy biscuits, juicy 
roasts, tender-crusted pies—it 
bakes and cooks everything 
perfectly. 


There is a constant flow of heat 
through the New Perfection Oven. 
The three-point locking device on 
the door keeps the door closed 
tightly—no heat wasted. You 
don’t have to open it because you 
can always see the baking through 
the glass windows. The oven has 
a rust proof finish, is very strong, 
yet light in weight and is oo, 
lifted about. 


The New Per- 
fection Brings 
Kitchen 
Comfort 
Three million 
women, searching 
for true kitchen 
comfort, have al- 
ready found the 
answer—in the 
New Perfection 

stove. 

That Long Blue 
Chimney is the big feature of the 
New Perfection. It keepskitchens 
cool, clean and comfortable. 


There’s no sweltering fire to dis- 
tract— no dust spreading ashes 
that have to be constantly carried 
out. 


The Long Blue Chimney 
Doesn't Smoke up Pots 
and Pans 


That Long Blue Chimney is long 
for two reasons. It provides 
draught which drives the heat 
forcibly up agianst the codking 








Your New Perfection stove isn’t com- 
plete without a New Perfection Oven 


always bakes 
am perfectly. 








utensil, It starts action the 
moment the pan is put on the 
stove. At the same time, this 
ample chimney space gives plenty 
of time for every bit of the kero- 
sene to burn into clean, intense 
heat. That’s why the New Per- 
fection cooks so well and that’s 
why your utensils aren’t black- 
ened by soot—for soot is merely 
unburned kerosene—wasted heat. 


The New Perfection Saves 
Time and Labor 


The wick lights at the touch of a 
match and the 
stove is ready for 
use instantly. The 
flame is easily ad- 
justed—you can 
see it through the 
little mica doors. 
And how many 
steps, how much 
energy you save 
through the fact 
that the flame, 
once set, stays put. 
You can depend 
on the New Perfection. 


Made to Last for Years 


The New Perfection is carefully 
built throughout. It is equipped 
with brass burners that will last 
a life-time. When you get a New 
Perfection, you are sure of years 
of honest service and rea/ kitchen 
economy. 


Your local dealer will gladly dem- 
onstrate the fast-starting, steady- 
burning New Perfection. Or write 
direct to us for a copy of the New 
Perfection booklet. 








EVERLASTING BREAD 
Many women have families that are 
fond of hot bread but not many women | 
know how to have it easily. By hot bread 
I do not mean muffins, biscuit, or other 
“quick variety’; 1 mean | 





breads of the 
real bread. 

The idea for this bread drifted east 
from Denver, it is thought, tho its real 
origin is not definitely known. The home 
economics department of the University 
of Wisconsin has experimented with the 
idea and this winter demonstrated it at 
the short course for farmers’ wives, where 
it met with their eager approval. 

“Everlasting bread’”’ (sometimes called 
Denver biscuit) is made as follows: 1 
c. milk, scalded and cooled, 1 ¢. mashed 
potato, 1 c. sugar, 1 c. melted lard, 1 
cake compressed yeast softened in 4 c. 
water (yeast foam may be used,) 2 tsp. 
baking powder, 1 tsp. soda, 2 tsp. salt, 
flour to make a soft sponge. Let rise until 
it is full of gas bubbles, add flour to make 
a stiff dough, knead thoroly, and put in 
the ice box. This dough improves after 
twenty-four hours and gets better every 
day as long as it lasts. Unless conditions 
for keeping it are exceptionally good it is 
not advisable to make more than a week’s 
supply. It must be kept cold. 

Many breads may be made from this 
foundation. One of the simplest is Parker 
House rolls. For these, roll out dough one- 
half inch thick, cut with a biscuit cutter, 
spread with melted butter, fold into a 
half circle, and place in an oiled pan to 
rise. These will bake in fifteen minutes. 
With the dough ready this whole process 
can be completed in so short a time that 
the unexpected guest will never believe 
hot rolls had not been planned for the 
family meal. 

Another easy variation is cinnamon 
rolls. Roll everlasting dough one-fourth 
inch thick, spread with melted butter, 
sprinkle with a mixture of six parts sugar 
to one part cinnamon and cover with cur- 
rants or chopped raisins. Roll like a jelly 
roll and cut in three-fourths inch pieces. 
Place in an oiled pan, let rise until very 
light and bake in a hot oven. 

Swedish rolls may be made by following | 
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The extra wide, floating —_ in 
or 


the One Minute is best 
clothes washing. It forces the 
hot, soapy water through the 
clothes and takes out dirt quick- 
ly and effectively. Then the 
second tub, equipped with disc, 
rinses them. The One Minute 
wringer, adjustable to four po- 
sitions, wrings them from tub to 
tub and into the basket. One 
Minute cypress tubs hold the 
heat. The One Minute washes, 
rinses, wrings—a complete farm 
laundry. 
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No Washday Problem’ 
on This Farm 


In the farm home where the One Minute 
Twin-Tub Washer is used—two washers in 
one—the washday problem is completely 
solved. It washes two tubs of aathes at 
the same time, or rinses in one tub while it 
washes in the other. 


With its two power tubs and a rack that 
holds an extra tub and basket, the One Minute T win- 
Tub Washer is a complete farm laundry. Yet it is sim- 
ply operated by one lever that controls either or both 
tubs, and another lever that starts, stops or reverses 
the wrin Built in two models, for gas engine power 
and for the farm home electrically equipped. 


From the bottom of the steel bench frame to the 
safety release latch on top af the wringer, every part of 
the One Minute Washer has a purpose which adds to 
its utility. When you see a One Minute demonstrated, 

‘ou will readily recognize why it has held first place in 


arm homes for over twenty years. More than a ail- 
lion satisfied users have proven its washday value. 








Ash today for our free booklet, “Clothes Washing and 
Dry Cleaning Secrets,"’ and catalog of all single and 
twin-tub models ef One Minute Wasbers. 


ONE MINUTE MFG. CO., 231 4th St., NEWTON, IOWA 





the general directions for cinnamon rolls. | 
Use chopped citron with the raisins, how- | 





ever, and after baking remove from the | 
oven and brush with white of egg lightly | 
beaten and diluted with one-half teaspoon | 
cold water. Place in an oven to dry. This 
glazes the top. 

Swedish tea braid is made by braiding 
three long rolls of dough one inch in | 
diameter. After it is raised the surface is 
brushed with a solution of yolk of egg and 
water and sprinkled with finely chopped 
almonds. This must be baked in a mod-| 
erate oven to keep the nuts from burning. | 

If for any reason the dough should be- 
come slightly sour before it is all used, 
dissolve a little soda in a half teaspoon of | 
water and work it in. This neutralizes the | 
acid and in no way impairs the digest-| 
ibility or flavor of the bread. 

Everlasting bread may not meet the 
approval of those to whom hot breads are 
taboo, but there is no doubt as to its 
reception by the average man, and he is 
the one for whom the average woman 
cooks.—.L. F. T. 


SCRUBS IN GENERAL 

We are judged by what we have about 
us. A farmer who keeps scrub cattle on 
rundown fields with unpainted buildings 
is rightly called backward—a true scrub 
farmer. A community which tolerates 
an old-fashioned, unventilated, poorly | 
heated and lighted schoolhouse, should | 
be known as a scrub community. In 
such a school interest is slack and poor 
methods are commonly used. Out of it 
will come boys and girls with a scrub 
edutation, because they have not had | 
the chance which is their right.—M. C, 
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fessional dyers 


my friends how to do it.’’ 


More and more women are realizing that SUNSET is the modern 
way of home dyeing, entirely different from the old fashioned 
methods used by their mothers and grandmothers. 

SUNSET, manufactured in our own laboratory, bri into h 

thought and skill of one of the foremost ae wae te t ope Th 
SUNSET Process is patented and cannot be used by any other dye manu- 
Once you use the clean, simple SUNSET Dd 


facturer. 
back to the old time method. 


Ask your Dealer for S t--- if he 
dealer or send = bossa ceant enna 


nset Soap) yes 


THE REAL DYE 
Manufactured by NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION, Dept. 49, Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Torento, Canads 


ave spoiled, that 
the best dyeing firm in Wash- 
ington has asked me not to tell 


hie stock to down, another 
send postpaid whatever calice > 








yes you never will go 


22 
FAST 
COLORS 


you need. 























—also save time 
make ironing a pleasure by | 
getting this guaran 


Comfort 
Simple. Convenient. No cords, 
wires or tubese—do froning any- « 
where. Used in a million homes. 
Free particulars 


or write us. 
Mat’) Stamping & Elec. Whs., Chicago 


by experts. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
| write you cost. Property return 
acceptable. Add. Turpish & Sens. 115 Stapleton, New York City 
‘ ~~ 7? 3 ws? 





Save Money and Steps 


















and work— , 





Setf-Heating tron 


Ask your dealer 


AND 


‘ompt service. 





Ww prices: 


fect work. 
Le he nee he mail; we will 
immediately if price no- 


Mantles That Last 
ot Better Light 


Reinforced base on every 
Coleman maptile. Stands up 
‘ough usage. Outlse 


light. Made in our « 
tory by special patented pre 
cess. Price per doz.$ 1.50 net. 
your dealer can’t supply yo! 
order from nearest office , Dept-SFS 
THE COLEMAN LAMP ©. 

St. Paul Dallas Athol 


Wichita 
Toledo Los Angeles Chica? 
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MAY MUSIC OFFERINGS 


Following is the list of the December o 
and February coupons, both of which e 
expire May 3lst. Send in your order with 


this month’s coupon. 
December Vocal—Happy, 30 cents; Say 
It With Flowers, 30 cents; Yo San, 30 aa. 


cents; Girl of Mine, 15 cents; Climb on 

Top of Your Troubles, 10 cents; Buddy, f, 
A 
8B 


















































10 cents. LDA 
Instrumental—Narcissus, 40 cents; ESANZON! 
Lady Betty, 15 cents; Polish Dance, 15 7 
cents; Suecess Mazurka, 15 cents. CALVE ir 
February Vocal—Lily and the Star, 30 CARUSO i 
cents; Japanese Sandman, 30 cents; Don’t ao. Wi)!" 
Be Cross With Me, 30 cents; Dreamy De GOGORZA | | WAL? HN 
Paradise, 30 cents; Rose Dreams, 20 cents; De LUCA Tee | we 
In China, 15 eents. re th 3 
Instrumental—Intermezzo Rendez Vous, FARRAR : 
30 cents;On the Lake, 15 cents; A Trip GALLI-CURCI Victrola XI 
» Niagara, 15 cents; Shower of Roses, — One of the popular. 
hb SARROLD mg150 
Vocal 
I Love You Truly, by Bond. (d-d.) ~~ 
One of the best wedding songs ever JOURNET 
written. This is a beautiful song to be ene 
used on any occasion. MELBA 
Apple Blossom Time, by Von Tilzer. MURPHY 
(ee.) I'll Be With You in Apple Blossom | 1] Scsetsssaneoe-semseen The most cherished posses- 
ime is a very melodious, popula SCOTTI 
ballad and is as pretty as the picture SEMBRICH sion of the great singers and 
the title bring to your mind’s eye. Lt yl instrumentalists is their art, and 
The Little Town That I Call Mine, by WHITEMILL 
Janssen. (c-e.) A beautiful high class WITHERSPOON their keenest desire is that 
song, the kind that you can use 4 any yy under all circumstances they 
time, any place and one that will last. . : 
Splendid, not difficult, accompaniment Violin shall be heard at their best. It 
= carries the melody, ve vere is in appreciation of this fact 
i, I've Got the A-B-C-D Blues, by Von KREISLER . . 
Tilzer. (e-f.) A very original blues song KUBELIK that the greatest artists of this 
" .bout a person who has the blues for his SOEBALIOT generation have become Victor 
old pals of schoolhood days. Piano ° P ° 
Yearning and Waiting, by Williams. CORTOT artists, and their unqualified 
ee.) A very pleasing ballad with two He endorsement of the Victrola is 
different accompaniments for the refrain, " . : 

A one With rolled chords and the other with Violoncello the most conclusive . evidence 
gm fe EOE ze +3 way of its artistic superiority. 
Arithmetic o ove, DY Smy 1e. (C+ . . 
= A novelty song which is very good oh _BOSTON SYMPHONY There are Victrolas in great 
- = a | v == a in a Se LMISTOR HERBERT'S | variety of styles from $25 to 
— ; Sa A aveareoneer $1500, Write to us for catalogs 

Instrumental ALSO RECORDS BY THE LATE and name of nearest dealer. 
Graduation March by Williams, Grade Oe 
4. This march has a splendid rhythm and . day ° : . 
is ccciieah ta dehedl tr lees Gk, ; ‘aes ae Victor Talking Machine Co. 
; Camden, N. J. 





This little airy dainty number is very well 
liked by both teacher and pupil. 
Wedding March, by Wagner. Grade 3. 
The brid lal chorus from Lohengrin is the | 
ised of all wedding marches, for | 
either home or church weddings. 


Butterfly Dance, by Miles, Grade 4. | 
} 
































__Spring’s Greeting, by Judd,’ Grade 4. 
This caprice is a bright and 2 hws DUMD- | Typ ee ee ee eet eet tk et eet ee ees 
ber, the grace notes and trills make you 
think of the birds. ’ 
— I= BAKING] Ti¢ Biggest demand 
) Em: USs=iie ever known for 
ill orders for music to Successful os ) 1 1 Y Stov 
er ie n our ove ee 
MAY MUSIC COUPON vy iki INSTANTLY | meu = $s 
ipon expires August, 31, 1921.) oe 
Vocal Just Turn A Valve 
e You Truly, 30 cents 
| A e Blossom Time, 30 cents 
— The Little Town That I Call Mine, 30 ets, | 
ot ("ve Got the A-B-C-D Blues, 30 cents. . I] ever. Orchestras and 
ning and Waiting, 30 cents » * . 
| Ari: hmetie of Love. 15 cents er, " * s | Bsndjana Orchestra Band end Orchestra books, J 
Instrumental . Payments, PLAY WHILE YOU PAY, 
. ht ‘ luation March, 40 cents ——— = a OF es Serves 
g I tterfly Dance, 30 cents L. " Sor. susmnese —— 
every Wedding March, 15 cents. | 
oe Spring’s Greeting, 15 cents 
» most — 
mm ise ) X after as many pieces as you care to Oldest 4 
od Dre pe Wels Gaunt aa Eiitoees alana 2012-6 PINE STREET, ST, LOUIS, MO, 
ly you N 
pt SPs ee eco eee eee ese Seeseoseeeoeneesseseses 
iP 0. R. | yo ceces ctbweebe Gi dony on coed Mother Ha me a Mee Phy Ap a ona 
Address Cc bject, and send wore tome n cents for -page book 
i 5 it ieee eee prctee SS SNe ype — Stuttering, “Ite Cause and all Se x I 
— TRENT, 685 REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO cured myself after 
1428 Begue Bidg.. 1147 N. St., ladianapolis. 
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Is Your Sink 36 Inches High? 


Most kitchen sinks are so low that they cause 
endless discomfort and back strain. “Standard” 
kitchen sinks have adjustable legs, so that they 
can be set from 32 to 36 inches high, as desired. 
Measure height of sink from top of rim to 
floor, as shown in this picture. 


Write today for copy of catalogue “Standard” 
Plumbing Fixtures for the Farm." It is illus- 
trated in colors, shows many styles of sinks, 
complete bathrooms and fixtures, model kitchen 
and Jaundry 


Standard Sanitary Tif. Co., Pittsburgh 


- te . ss ite . — Ee eee 
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In addition to the displays of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures shown by Wholesale Dealers 
and Contracting Plumbers, there are permanent Dtanteed” exhibits in the following cities: 
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NEW YORK eee 35 W. 31ST *TOLEDO «se ees eee 002-1016 SUMMIT CBAGBAD a civcccccscceccses 1200 JACKSOM 
NEW YORK (EXPORT DEPARTMENT) SCOLUMBUS. secoésce ‘One -Se PARK a SAN ANTONIO... .. 66666 e ees 212 LOSOVA | 
peubseccoeéeecnateens 50 BROAD CANTON seeeeeeell COND. *FORT WORTH..............828 MONROE 
= " *YOUNGSTOWN...... 4... 458 W. FEDERAL mee oO 
BOSTON... we eeeees . 186 DEVONSHIRE WHEELING 46 EIGHTEENTH KANSAS CITY, ...6+0005 201 RIOGE ARCADE 
PHILADELPHIA. .... , 1215 WALNUT *HUNTINGTON ...SECOND AVE. AND TENTH SAN FRANCISCO......... 149-55 BLUXOME 
WASHINGTON....... SOUTHERN BLDG *ERIE ee 130 W. TWELFTH *LOS ANGELES....... 216-224 S. CENTRAL 
‘ *PITTSBURGH. . 445 WATER PALTOONA... cc cccceces -918 ELEVENTH SYRACUSE OFFICE...... 303 HERALD BLDG. i> 
j PITTSBURGH 106 SIXTH MILWAUKEE... ...........426 BROADWAY ATLANTA OFFICE... ....217 HEALEY BLOG. en 2 
*CHICAGO 14.N. PEORIA PMILWAUKEE .........- «+++. 311 FIFTH DETROIT OFFICE.... 414 HAMMOND BLDG. 24 
: *sT. LouIs 4140 FOREST PARK BLVD *LOUISVILLE... sess 323 W. MAIN CHICAGO OFFICE 1010 STANDARD OIL BLOG. 
| *EAST ST. LOUIS 16 N. MAIN *NASHVILLE . «315 TENTH AVE..S SEATTLE OFFICE. ..1714L.C. SMITH BLDG a. 
*CLEVELANO 4409 EUCLID *°NEW ORLEANS 846 BARONNE *TORONTO. CAN.......+«- 59 E. RICHMOND 74 
CINCINNAT 633 WALNUT *HOUSTON . .COR. PRESTON AVE. AND SMITH *HAMILTON, CAN........++ 20 W. JACKSON = 
FACTORIES: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Louisville, Ky.; New Brighton, Pa.; Toronto, Can. POTTERIES: Kokomo, Ind.: Tiffin, O. 
‘ : r tad B h In the cities marked (*) are carried complete lines of Plumb- 
Service at tandard rancnes ing and Heating Supplies; also Farm Water Supply Systems 
; Write or call on nearest branch | 
O¢ ry 
en 
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SIX AMERICAN INDUSTRIES | 

Each of the puzzles below illustrates one | 
f six important industries in the United 
‘tates. The correct answer may be found 
in each case by adding together the various 
parts of the puzzle. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 


ANSWERS TO APRIL PUZZLES 
OUR GARDEN VEGETABLES 
The following vegetables were hidden, 
one in each sentence; 1. tomato; 2. 
pumpkin; 3. radish; 4. beet; 5. leek; 6. 
onion; 7. kale; 8. bean; 9. corn; 10. 
sage; 11. pea; 12. melon. 


PIGS AND PENS 
The farmer who wished to put nine 
pigs in four pens with an odd number in 
each pen solved his difficulty by putting 
three in the first, three in the second, and 
three in the third and then building a 
pen all around the other three. 


REMOVING ‘“B”’ 
The answers to this puzzle are: 1. Boat 
—oat; 2. Black—lack; 3. Bruin—ruin; 5. 
bland—land; 6. bring—ring. 


PUZZLING CROSS 

In order to take two counters away from | 
the cross made of thirteen counters and | 
still be able to count nine in three ways 


























FLOWER GAME FOR MAY PARTY 
May is an ideal month for birthday 
parties or any other kind of parties, if your 
birthday doesn’t happen to come in this 
month of spring flowers. If you wish a 
simple guessing game for your party, see 
how many of the following flowers your 
friends can guess. 
1. Abraham’s nephew and the objective 
form of ‘“‘we?” 
2. A happy facial expression and a tool 
for chopping wood? 
3. A number of sheep? 
4. A dude and a ferocious wild animal? 
5. A man’s name and a feather? 
6. A song bird and something worn 
on the heel of a riding boot? 
7. A bright color and a staff? 
8. Remembrance? 
9. A vehicle and all America? 
10. A girl’s name and a precious metal? 
11. A domestic animal and a cutting 
from a vine? 
\ product from the dairy and a 
dish wrth a handle? 
The answers in order are: lotus, smilax, 
phlox, dandelion, jonquil, larkspur, golden 


12 








from the bottom, the top counter must be | 
taken and placed at the bottom of tae} 
cross. Then if one counter is taken from | 
either side of the cross, the number left | 
will still total nine when counted from the 
bottom. eS 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA 

I am composed of twenty-six letters. 

My 9, 11, 2, 1, 26, 25 is an adjective 
which means shining. 

My 16, 15, 24, 3, 21 is a burial place. | 

My 25, 26, 4, 5, 6 is a subject upon | 
which a person writes or speaks. 

My 20, 17, 7, 19 is a measurement of 
distance. 

My 12, 11, 14, 13 is a city in New, York, 
noted for its manufacture of clothing. 

My 22, 8, 18, 10 is a leap into the water. 

My 22, 23, 6, 11 is a graceful, wild 
animal, found in northern woods. 

My whole is a much quoted saying of a 
famous American. 


WORD SQUARE . 
The following word square is made up 
of five words of five letters each. When 
the words are guessed, and placed one 
under the other, they will be spelled out 
both horizontally and vertica ly: 
1. The most important or- 
gan of the body. 
An older or aged person. 
An old-fashioned name 
for a girl. 
A word meaning to rule. 
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Us Prove 


That You Can Hear! 


We do not expect those who are hard 
of hearing to take our word that the 
Acousticon will make them hear clearly 
once more—No one’s ould be 
taxen for that, We do expect, how- 
ever, that for their ewn individual sat- 
isfaction, before giving up in discour- 
— they will permit us to loan 
em the 


1921 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ Free Trial 
No Deposit—No Expense 


400,000 delighted users have given us 
this permission to their relief and profit. 
Most of them had tried many other 
aids and treatments without avail— 
But the Acousticon has patented feat- 
ures which cannot be duplicated. So 
lisregarding your past experiences, 
write for your free trial today. 


Dictograph Products Corp. 
1358 Candler Bidg., New York City, N.Y. 


PAIR ro* $g00 


POSTAGE PAID BY US. 
be 

















GENUINE 
IMPORTED 





CHILDREN 
NO. 12A25 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS to you to buy six 
pair ef children's socks for $1.00 when we tell 
you that we positively guarantee them to be gen- 
uine im ported soft lisie finished cotton socks! They 
are all plain white with fancy colored tops in stripes 
and Jacquard figured designs. They have been sell- 
ing for 35 cents a pair. We have imported a large 
quantity, and as long as this lot lasts we will sell 
t! -m to you—six pair for$1.00, POSTAGE PAID 
BY U8. No. 12A25. 
eo Mos. Mos. Yrs. Yra. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. Yrs. 
3 6 1-1--1-22-21-23-4 €5 6-7 810-11 
Siseof 41-2 5 51-2 6 61-2 7 





Yrs. 
12-13 
71-28 81-2 9 


ASK FOR CATALOG 


BELLASHEss &.© 
NEW YORK CITY. N.Y 
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We need special agents to travel 
r° bile i Anak 


ug © 
} de of Nationally advertised 
Food Products, Soaps and Household 
Necessities. Here is an opportunity to 
earn $6 to $12 a day, all or spare time 
and obtain an Automobile FREE besides. 
Write at once for full particulars. Address 

AMERICAN PRODUOTS ©O. 


2983 American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
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DETROIT SANITARY 









































rod, forget-me-not, carnation, marigold, Inclination in a particu- 
cowslip, buttercup. lar direction or course. 
\ \' ; 
lly 
| ¢ \ 
We ) 
‘ 
' \ 
r +3S 67 
| 
45 
| q a7 4° 
| =" 5) 4G ; 
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: ‘33 e=359 ©9000 
: ae 
i] 55 & ST 
: , 
4} : N Draw a line according to number, beginning at 1, then 2, 3, 4, etc. Draw straight from dot 
hn Do not send it to us;.as we are printing it merely for the pleasure of the children. 
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Indoor Closet 


Greatest farm and town - home 
convenience ever devised. Insures @ 
complete privacy. Comfort win- 
ter and summer. A positive ne- 
cessity for old folks and invalids. 
Guaranteed odorless and germ 
proof. Write for NEW tow price offer 
at once. Also folding bath tubs, 
no plumbing necessary. 


Detroit Incebater Co. Dept. 109, Detreit, Mich. 
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The No. 2C Autographic 


KODAK, Junior 


equipped with 

Kodak Anastigmat 
f-7-7 lens and Kodak 
Ball Bearing shutter 


$25.00 














This Camera fits into a niche, all its own. The size of the picture it makes, 
2% x 4% inches, is particularly pleasing; is almost up to the full post card size— 
and yet the camera itself is small, light, convenient. 


The Kodak Anastigmat lenses are made to exactly fit Kodak requirements. 
They are not merely an adaptation of a lens to the Kodak. They are a Kodak 
product designed to fit Kodaks, and in each case designed with particular refer- 
ence to the size and type of Kodak and Kodak shutter that they are to be used 
with. The 7.7 lens used on the 2C Kodak has more speed than the best of 
the rectilinear lenses and is at least equal to the best anastigmats in depth, sharp- 
ness and flatness of field. 


The Kodak Ball Bearing shutter has speeds of 4, 4 and sy of a second for 


‘‘snap-shots’’, has the usual time and ‘‘bulb”’ actions for prolonged exposures. 
It is an unusually reliable shutter, works smoothly and is quiet in action. 





The No 2C Junior is covered with genuine grain leather, is finely finished in 
every detail, is extremely simple in operation, is ‘‘autographic’’, of course and, 
with the Kodak Anastigmat lens, produces negatives having that crispness and 
sharpness that are characteristic of the true anastigmat. 


The price, $25.00, includes the excise war tax. 


All Dealers’ 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City | 



















































AND IN THE MEANTIME 


—Satterfield for the Cleveland Newspaper Enterprise Association. 














J. N. Darling in the Des Moines Register 


YOU CAN’T TRAVEL WITH ONE WHEEL ON THE HIGH ROAD 
AND ONE ON THE LOW ROAD 


—Elither one will have to go up to the other’s level or the 
other will have to come down before we can get anywhere 
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CURRENT 
CARTOONS 
































Copyrighted by the New York “Evening Post,” Inc. 
THE EMPTY SHELVES 
—Jones in the New York Evening Post 





























IT IS HARD TO UNDERSTAND 
—Thomas in the Detroit News 





‘WAT WUEN You Feed 4 
SuFFERIwe CAT AnD PETIT 
AND TALK wiCe AND 

SmpaTHeT:1© ——— 











a aorerren REWARDS YOU 














IT VERY OFTEN HAPPENS 





—Chapin fn the St. Louis Star 
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Cornell Panels come 

already primed.so t. 

take paint perfectly 
without sizing- 


New Low Prices Make This 
the Best Time to Line 
Rooms, Remodel and Repair 


4 
tt 


I’m expressing the sentiments of 
about all the good painters and 
carpenters I know when | 
recommend Cornell-Wood- 
Board for walls, ceilings and 
partitions in 

Homes, Garages, Tenant 
Houses, Milk Houses, 
Poultry Houses or Any 
Other Building on the Farm 


Folks prefer Cornell panels 
én | instead A lath and plaster be- 
ee cause Cornell doesn’t crack or 
fall and costs much less. It keeps out heat 
and cold; is clean, sanitary and fire-resisting ; 
because every panel is ‘“Triple-Sized”’ it gives 
your walls triple protection against moisture, 
expansion and contraction. 

Cornell’s exclusive ‘‘Oatmeal’’ finish is the 
handsomest effect you can get in a wallboard. 
The ‘‘Mill-Primed”’ surface needs no further 
priming and one coat of paint or calcimine is 
enough to produce a job that appears to be 
twice as expensive as it really is. 
















Leading lumber yards feature 
this improved wallboard. You 
can tell the genuine by the name 
on the edge. Always keep a few 
bundles handy on the farm. 
Send your address for Sample 


Board and booklet No. 33 of 
attractive “Cornell Interiors” 


Cornell Wood Products Co. 
General Offices: CHICAGO 













Tupper pro- 


The strong “Cornell - Jute” 


tects each package of 10 Cornell panels 

pene “ Stok wad bermntsn. rg Water Power, Mills and Timberlands in Wisconsin» 
anels come in cightiengihs from Oto 10 

\ecezone widths —“Cornell 32” for small 


rooms, “Cornell 48” for large rooms 
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that 
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SLOWS 
en 


It doesn’t take a taxi or a 
trolley car to cross it 


al 
You don’t need an elevator 
to reach its top stories 

SF 
But there’s where they get 
up early in the morning 


je 
There’s where good old hu- 
man nature 
shapes the des- 


tiny of the 
nation- 





Bal 
There’s where 
They all go to t h € y e ] ect 
moon  «—peesidents 
ad 


There’s where big men come 
from 


Bad 

There’s where they all go 
to the corner drug store, 
where Coca-Cola stands out 
in clear relief for what it is 
—the straight line between 
wholesome thirst and. de- 
licious and re- 
freshing satis- 
faction— 
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The Little American Town. 
Bal 


Coca-Cola was a favorite 
beverage when towns that 
have grown big were little 
towns. 

Bad 
Coca-Cola be- 
came a na- 
tional favorite 
because it was 
created to 
“They also serve please taste 


who only stand a 
elasenen and__s satisfy 


thirst. . 


Sweet with the natural, 
nutritious sweetness of pure 
cane sugar— 


oa 
Its distinct fla- 
vor a_ perfect 


blend of choi- 
cest savors- 

















When “Uncle 
Tom”’ pitches— 








DELICIOUS AND REFRESHING 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga. 


or TFT DRINKS 


Appealing to the eye with 
the rich, dark amber color 
of caramel and the lively 
bubbles of pure, sparkling 
water that come to a bead 
at the top- 


cH 


Coca-Cola is an inimitable 
combination of good things 
that nature has made good 
in the sunshine of nine dif- 
ferent climes, 
nine differ- 
ent countries, 
that is poured 
into a single 
glass and 
placed before 
you, wherever 
you may be when you an- 
swer the call of thirst. 
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it's easy to see 
who buys. 
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Chevrolet Sales 
Record 


Additional Chevrolet ‘ 
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The Chevrolet Plan for 


Distributing $4,000,000 


DULUEERUEU ATURE EEEE EEE AYSGDORGENUNEDEGECQUU COAOUUNGUEGUNLEGREGEOESSAUULSLAL 


HE production schedule of 

Chevrolet “Four - Ninety” 
Models for the seven months 
from January Ist to July 3ist, 
1921, is fifty thousand cars. 


We will give $70 to each re- 
tail purchaser of a néw open car 
or light delivery model, and 
$106 to each retail purchaser of 
a new closed car, provided we 
manufacture and sell fifty thou- 
sand Chevrolet Model “Four- 
Ninety” cars between January 
Ist 1921, and July 3lst, 1921. 
This offer to be subject to the 
terms as set forth in full in the 
refund certificate which will be 
delivered to each purchaser. 


Fifty thousand cars is the 
minimum which will secure 
substantial savings in cost in 
manufacture.These savings will 
be passed on to the purchasers 
of these fifty thousand cars. 


This plan is in keeping with 
the Chevrolet policy to make the 
price of its product as low as 
quality manufacture on a large 
scale will permit. It is in keep- 


ing with the Chevrolet purpose 
of providing quick, convenient, 
economical transportation at a 
cost within reach of those who 
want an automobile. 


Each purchaser of a Model 
“Four-Ninety” will receive a 
certificate from his dealer, or 
from the Chevrolet retail store 
manager. This certificate will 
be redeemed as indicated on 
its face. 


This isa straightforward busi- 
ness proposition presented in a 
straightforward way. Whether 
you are in the market foranew 
car or not, you must not fail to 
learn the details of this unique 
and simple plan. It offers to 
every man of sound business 
judgment an opportunity to take 
advantage of the best automo- 
bile value obtainable. 


Retail purchasers of Model 
“Four-Ninety”cars since Octo- 
ber Ist, 1920, will receive their 
certificates through their local 
dealers or retail stores on ap- 
plication to them. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


More than 4000 Dealers, Retail Stores and Service Stations in United Statesand Canada 


Chevrolet Model yey Me wae Sn 
Roadster $79 Sedan mn igre, Coupe $1325; 








Oh ry? hy 
Light — Wagon (1 Seat) $820; Checeis $770. All prices 
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